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BISMARCK:  HIS  WORK 

When  the  death  of  Napoleon  was 
published  in  1821  somebody  remarked 
to  Talleyrand  that  It  was  an  event 
He  replied  that  it  should  rather  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  piece  of  news.  Talleyrand 
was  right  The  public  life  of  Napoleon 
came  to  an  end  in  1815.  At  that  time 
a  man  destined  to  leave  a  deeper  mark 
in  history  had  already  come  into  the 
world.  On  the  Ist  of  April  of  that 
very  Waterloo  year,  Bismarck  was 
born.  He  has  just  disappeared  in  his 
turn.  All  Europe  feels  that  his  death 
is  an  event  Men  speak  of  it  as  they 
did  when  Frederic  the  Great  was  gath¬ 
ered  to  his  fathers.  The  old  peasant 
woman,  who,  when  she  heard  Frederic 
was  no  more,  wondered  how  the  world 
was  to  be  governed,  gave  homely  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  apprehensions  of  states¬ 
men  and  philosophers  in  1786.  Many 
will  remember  the  effect  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Wellington  was  dead. 
Germany  feels  now  as  England  felt 
when  she  lost  the  Iron  Duke.  She  has 

*  l.  Die  politlsche  Reden  des  Funten  Bismarck. 
Herautgegeben  von  Horst  Kohl.  Twelve  vols.  Stutt¬ 
gart,  1888. 

2.  Personliche  Erlnnerungen  an  den  Fursten  Bis¬ 
marck.  Von  Ch.  von  Tledemann.  Leipzig,  1896. 

8.  Bismarck :  Some  Secret  Pages  of  his  History. 
Three  vols.  By  Dr.  M.  Busch.  London,  1896 


AND  ITS  PROSPECTS.* 

been  deprived  of  a  man  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  eighty  years,  could  still  be 
depended  upon  as  a  courageous  and 
steady  guide  in  the  hour  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  and  she  sorrowfully  real¬ 
izes  the  fact  that  a  glorious  chapter  of 
her  history  is  finally  closed. 

The  career  of  Bismarck  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  in  history,  and  its  infiu- 
ence  on  the  Imaginations  of  men  is 
shown  by  the  innumerable  literary 
efforts  which  have  been  made  in  every 
civilized  country  to  explain  its  signifi¬ 
cance.  Among  these,  four  articles  by 
Schmoller,  which  have  been  published 
in  the  “Sozlale  Praxis,”  call  for  very 
special  notice.  They  show  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Bismarck  as  an  industrial 
statesman  and  reformer.  We  learn 
from  them  to  appreciate  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  energy  with  which  he  sur¬ 
mounted  the  difficulties  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  three  schemes  of  insur¬ 
ance  for  the  benefit  of  working  men, 
and  the  international  significance  of 

4.  Briefe  uber  Bismarck’s  volkswirthscbaftliche 
and  sozial politlsche  Stellung  und  Bedeutung.  Von 
Oustav  SchmoUer.  ('Sozlale  Praxis’,  Nos.  48, 49,  so,  62.) 
Berlin,  1898. 

6.  Briefe  des  Fursten  Bismarck.  Herausgegeben 
von  Horst  Kohl.  Stuttgart.  1898. 
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this  legislation  and  of  bis  attitude  in 
regard  to  it  Schmoller  was  one  of  the 
few  men  in  a  position  to  observe  Bis¬ 
marck  closely,  and  who,  at  th5  same 
time,  was  capable  of  appreciating  his 
transcendent  abilities  and  genius,  with¬ 
out  having  received  favors  from  him, 
or  having  been  in  any  way  dependent. 
His  articles  are  critical,  cautious  and 
extremely  suggestive,  like  most  of  the 
productions  of  his  powerful  and  vig¬ 
orous  mind.  Herr  von  Tiedemann, 
who  for  some  years  was  one  of  Bis¬ 
marck’s  officials,  has  published  an  in¬ 
structive  pamphlet,  which  brings  home 
to  the  reader  the  grasp  of  mind,  clear¬ 
ness  of  Intellectual  vision,  power  of 
work  and  concentration,  which  en¬ 
abled  Bismarck  to  transact  business 
with  a  rapidity  and  precision  such  as 
characterized  Frederic  the  Great  and 
Napoleon.  The  work  of  Dr.  Busch  re¬ 
veals  the  energy  and  the  adroitness  with 
which  Bismarck  formed  and  guided 
public  opinion  in  every  country  in 
Europe  whenever  he  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  do  so.  Any  one  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  may  read  this 
book  with  profit  It  contains  many 
characteristic  sayings,  and  throws 
light  on  some  matters  of  historical  im¬ 
portance.  Those,  however,  who  have 
not  a  fairly  minute  knowledge  of  con¬ 
temporary  history,  will  do  well  to  pe¬ 
ruse  it  with  caution.  It  is  full  of  errors 
and  inaccuracies,  and  contains  some 
serious  blunders.  We  are  told,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  in  1866,  Bismarck 
proposed  to  the  former  Power  to  make 
peace.  Join  Prussia  in  a  war  against 
France,  conquer  Alsace,  and  divide 
Germany  into  two  spheres  of  infiuence. 
The  truth  is  the  proposal  was  made  ori 
the  22d  of  May,  The  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  looked  at  it  with  favor,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of  some 
of  the  Austrian  Ministers,  the  negotia¬ 


tion  fell  through.  The  Prussian  ulti¬ 
matum  was  not  sent  before  the  middle 
of  June,  and  then  war  broke  out.  Dr. 
Busch  is  a  person  who  has  acquired 
some  importance  because  he  has  served 
a  great  man.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
quite  unable  to  understand  his  hero. 
He  tells  us  himself  that  be  was  often 
rebuked  by  Bismarck  for  his  indiscre¬ 
tions  and  want  of  tact  The  work  be¬ 
fore  us  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  bad 
taste.  The  admissions  in  it  however, 
enable  us  to  realize  the  feelings  of  in¬ 
dignation,  disgust,  and  anger  with 
which  Bismarck  would  have  viewed  its 
publication.  These  feelings  of  in¬ 
dignation  and  disgust  would  be  intensi¬ 
fied  if  he  could  now  read  the  expres¬ 
sions  published  in  reference  to  Queen 
Augusta,  and  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
Empress  Frederic.  Bismarck  no  doubt 
considered  that  he  had  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  these  illustrious  personages. 
But  no  one  ever  accused  him  of  un¬ 
manliness,  and  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Busch  is  unmanly  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  The  general  impression,  more¬ 
over,  it  gives  of  the  personality  of  the 
Iron  Chancellor,  is  false.  Dr.  Busch 
has  brought  Into  very  undue  promi¬ 
nence  certain  weaknesses  and  vagaries 
which,  as  far  as  serious  history  is  con¬ 
cerned,  will  be  buried  in  the  tomb  at 
Friedrlchsruh. 

Bismarck  had  many  of  the  qualities 
of  Napoleon.  His  imagination  was  as 
vivid,  his  will  as  powerful,  his  memory, 
in  bis  prime,  as  tenacious  and  accurate. 
He  resembled  Frederic  the  Great  in  a 
marvellous  faculty  of  mental  concentra¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  piercing  clearness  of  in¬ 
tellect  which  enabled  him  to  go  like 
lightning  'to  the  heart  of  a  subject  and 
solve  in  a  few  minutes  a  complicated 
problem  which  for  weeks  or  months 
had  puzzled  exceptionally  able  offi¬ 
cials.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  informa¬ 
tion,  and  had  a  wonderful  grasp  of 
European  literature.  His  knowledge 
of  most  of  the  great  English  writers 
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was  marvellously  accurate.  He  knew 
modern  history  especially  well,  and  he 
more  than  once  told  the  writer  of  this 
article  that  he  was  under  great  obliga¬ 
tions  for  bis  education  as  a  statesman 
to  Leopold  von  Ranke.  Bismarck  was 
a  true  patriot,  and  he  belongs  in  this 
respect  to  the  same  category  of  men  as 
Chatham,  Pitt  and  Freiherr  von  Stein. 
He  admired  Lord  Strafford,  but  he 
was  very  like  Cromwell.  His  religious 
views,  especially,  had  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  those  of  the  Protector. 
When  we  think  of  his  career,  we  are 
also  reminded  of  that  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  Richelieu  was  a  convinced 
believer  in  Catholic  doctrine,  but  with¬ 
out  religious  emotion,  and  free  from 
mysticism.  He  promoted  the  Catholic 
cause  by  Protestant  alliances.  His 
clear  intellect  showed  him  that  reform 
of  the  Church  was  desirable,  and  even 
necessary,  but  he  held  it  should  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Bismarck  stands  out  conspicuously 
among  the  statesmen  of  his  time  as 
one  earnestly  desirous  of  improving 
the  conditions  of  life  of  the  working 
classes.  He  was,  however,  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  cause  of  social  reform 
should  be  directed  by  public  authority, 
and  not  the  least  important  part  of  his 
work  has  been  to  bring  home  to  the 
minds  of  thinking  men  the  value  of  a 
monarchial  institution  in  modem  so¬ 
ciety.  Richelieu,  a  Cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Church,  encouraged  Gustavus 
Adolphus  to  invade  Germany  at  the 
head  of  his  Protestant  Swedes.  Bis¬ 
marck,  the  greatest  Royalist  of  his  age, 
did  not  hesitate  to  ally  himself  with 
the  Republican  forces  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Crown  he  was  so  proud 
to  serve.  Richelieu  and  Bismarck  had 
both  to  struggle  against  exceptionally 
powerful  combinations.  We  all  know 
of  the  efforts  made  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  XIII.  to  overthrow  the  great 
Cardinal.  Bismarck  had  enemies  as 
powerful  at  the  Court  of  King  William. 


The  Queen  of  Prussia  was  untiring 
in  her  opposition.  Foreign  sovereigns 
lent  their  aid.  Parliament  was  entirely 
hostile,  and  within  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  Bismarck  had  to  listen  day 
after  day  to  the  most  violent  attacks 
of  men  like  Schulze-Delitzsch,  Unruh 
and  Waldeck.  Mommsen  made  him¬ 
self  remarkable  by  the  priggish  inso¬ 
lence  and  political  ignorance  which 
characterized  his  criticisms.  Gneist 
disgraced  himself  by  an  outrageous 
speech  In  which  he  accused  Roon,  the 
Minister  of  War,  of  breaking  the  oath 
he  had  sworn  to  the  Constitution,  al¬ 
though  he  must  have  known,  better 
than  most  men,  whajt  has  since  been 
admitted,  that  the  letter  of  the  law 
justified  the  action  of  the  Government. 
Virchow  showed  his  rancor  and  the 
dulness  of  his  political  perceptions  by 
saying  that  Bismarck  had  no  notion  of 
what  a  national  policy  meant,  and  that 
under  him  Prussia  had  sunk  down  to 
the  position  of  a  satellite  of  Austria. 
Sybel  spoke  of  “the  notorious  Incom¬ 
petency  of  Bismarck  in  diplomatic 
affairs,”  and  expressed  his  fears  for 
the  safety  of  this  ship  of  the  State 
“when  a  man  like  Roon  was  in  the  en¬ 
gine-room  and  a  man  like  Bismarck 
at  the  helm.”  The  Crown  Prince  and 
all  his  friends  ranged  themselves 
against  the  Minister.  On  the  23d  De¬ 
cember,  1863,  the  Prince  sent  word  to 
Bernhardi  to  meet  him  at  midnight  at 
the  station  at  Gotha.  They  travelled 
together  as  far  as  Weimar;  during  that 
short  Journey,  Bernhardi  received  a 
very  clear  hint  that  Bismarck  would 
be  out  of  oflice  on  the  following  day. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  1866  the  Crown 
Prince  was  himself  the  chief  instru¬ 
ment  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  his  father  and  Bismarck. 

The  diflicultles  he  had  to  overcome 
were  not  confined  to  those  created  for 
him  by  members  of  the  Royal  family, 
by  courtiers,  by  Intriguers  of  all  kinds. 
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by  factions  and  parties  In  Parliament. 
Things  did  not  always  go  smoothly 
with  the  King  himself.  This  again 
made  the  task  of  Bismarck  much 
harder  than  ^  that  of  Richelieu.  King 
William  was  a  very  diflferent  monarch 
from  Louis  XIII.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  character,  distinct  opinions,  and 
of  clear  intellectual  vision,  though  his 
view  was  circumscribed.  Like  his  great 
Minister,  he  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
keenly  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of 
his  country.  For  many  years,  how¬ 
ever,  Bismarck  was  unsympathetic  to 
him.  Differences  of  opinion  some¬ 
times  led  to  violent  scenes,  and  the 
statesman  had  often,  in  deference  to 
the  sovereign,  to  abandon  important 
projects  and  measures  which  he  de¬ 
sired  to  carry  through. 

When  Bismarck  took  office  in  Berlin 
he  was  in  his  forty-eighth  year.  He 
belonged  to  one  of  the  families  which 
had  settled  in  the  Old  Mark  in  the  time 
of  its  colonization  by  the  Saxons.  This 
race  of  Germans  has  been  described  as 
a  gens  roibustissima,  and  the  long-de¬ 
scended  squires  of  the  valley  of  the 
Elbe  possess  to  this  day  the  sturdy 
qualities  of  their  warlike  ancestors. 
These  Prussian  squires  have  much  in 
common  with  the  country  gentlemen 
of  England,  who  rendered  our  state 
such  good  service  in  the  past.  They 
are  remarkable  for  a  lively  sense  of 
public  duty,  of  honor,  of  loyalty,  and  of 
self-respect  The  Prussian  squirearchy 
was  the  backbone  of  the  monarchy  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  and  it  furnished 
most  of  the  heroes  that  led  to  victory 
the  soldiers  of  the  first  German  E^m- 
peror.  Bismarck’s  mother  came  of 
another  stock,  with  quite  different  tra¬ 
ditions.  Her  father,  Herr  von  Menck¬ 
en,  one  of  the  infiuential  councillors 
of  Frederic  William  III.,  was  deeply  In- 
fiuenced  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Schmoller  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  was  from  her  that  Bis¬ 
marck  acquired  his  remarkably  sensi¬ 


tive  feelings,  his  humor  and  his  attrac¬ 
tive  manner.  No  one  has  given  a  truer 
description  of  the  extraordinary  charm 
of  Bismarck’s  personality  than  M6ri- 
m§e  in  his  “Lettres  d.  une  inconnue.” 
This  charm  was  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  which  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  enabled  him  to  confound  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies. 

Bismarck  was  a  man  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  disposition.  He  did 
not  wear  his  heart  upon  bis  sleeve, 
and  he  was  somewhat  exclusive  in  his 
affections.  But  he  was  a  true  friend, 
and  loved  his  family  with  intensity. 
His  private  letters,  never,  of  course, 
written  with  a  view  to  publication, 
show  us  a  man  of  the  finest  delicacy 
of  feeling  and  perception,  and,  as 
Schmoller  truly  says,  place  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  prose  writers  of  the 
century.  After  he  became  the  head  of 
the  Prussian  Ministry  he  was  deeply 
hurt,  not  so  much  by  the  attacks  of 
his  vain  and  pedantic  opponents  in 
Parliament,  as  by  the  opposition  of 
members  of  the  Royal  family.  His 
speeches  In  the  Reichstag  continually 
allude  to  the  daily  outrages  done  to  his 
feelings.  These  allusions  were  unin¬ 
telligible  when  made.  It  Is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  them  now.  In  the  early  days 
of  his  power,  Bismarck  had  sincere 
and  disinterested  friends  to  lean  on 
for  moral  support.  Among  them  was 
no  less  a  man  than  Boon.  As  time 
went  on,  they  gradually  sank  into 
the  grave,  and  Bismarck  gradually 
dropped  into  a  society  almost  entirely 
composed  of  sycophants  and  para¬ 
sites.  These  played  upon  his  justly 
embittered  feelings,  and  they  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  shadow  that 
fell  on  the  evening  of  his  life. 

The  work  of  Bismarck  is  built  in 
granite.  When  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  place  in  the  Prussian  Min¬ 
istry,  Germany  was  split  into  some 
three  dozen  different  states,  which,  in 
the  words  of  Freiherr  von  Stein  “were 
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bound  together  by  a  spider’s  web.” 
The  kingdom  of  Prussia  itself  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  distinct  parts,  and  the 
territories  of  Hanover  and  Hesse  sepa¬ 
rated  the  old  provinces  of  the  mon¬ 
archy  from  those  on  the  Rhine.  As 
long  as  this  state  of  things  existed 
Germany  must  remain  hopelessly 
weak,  and  the  homogeneous  develop¬ 
ment  of  Prussia  was  an  impossibility. 
It  was  certain  that  sooner  or  later  Ger¬ 
many  must  be  reconstructed.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1862,  the  hour  had  come,  and 
the  man. 

In  the  autumn  of  1858,  William, 
Prince  of  Prussia,  as  he  was  then 
called,  assumed  the  regency  of  the 
monarchy.  Hopeless  illness  had  im¬ 
paired  the  faculties  of  his  brother. 
King  Frederic  William  IV.,  and  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  that  he  should  take 
the  reins  of  government.  Early  in  1861 
Frederic  W’^illlam  died,  and  the  Regent 
succeeded  as  King  William  I.  The 
peculiar  geographical  position  of  Prus¬ 
sia  made  it  essential  that  no  trouble, 
exertion,  or  sacrifice  should  be  spared 
to  provide  her  with  an  army  at  least 
as  efiSclent  as  any  other  military  force 
in  Europe.  A  w’ell  organized  army  for 
Prussia  was  as  necessary  as  a  power¬ 
ful  navy  for  England.  Her  military 
power,  however,  in  1859,  was  very  in-, 
ferlor  to  that  of  France.  Its  organiza¬ 
tion  was  old-fashioned  and  unsuited  to 
the  time.  Before  he  became  Regent, 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  had  given  this 
matter  his  anxious  consideration,  and 
had  been  in  communication  with  some 
experienced  officers  about  it.  The 
most  distinguished  of  these  was  Gen¬ 
eral  Albrecht  von  Roon.  On  the  25th 
of  July,  1858,  a  conversation  took 
place  between  the  General  and  the 
Prince  at  the  railway-station  at  Pots¬ 
dam,  and  Roon  promised  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  of  army  reform.  This  he  did 
as  soon  as  he  could,  and  the  plan  he 
proposed  was  in  the  main  adopted  by 
the  Prince  when  he  became  the  head 


of  the  Prussian  state.  This  scheme  is 
now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have 
been  not  only  most  reasonable  in  itself, 
but  to  have  combined  efficiency  with 
economy  in  an  exceptional  degree.  In 
those  days  It  provoked  strong  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  Prince  Regent,  however, 
was  determined  to  carry  it  out. 

Roon  became  Minister  of  War  on  the 
5th  of  December,  1859,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Frederic  the  Great’s  victory  of 
Leuthen,  and  he  devoted  his  solid 
abilities  and  the  whole  force  of  his 
strong  and  lofty  character  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  a  work  on  the  success 
of  which,  he  was  firmly  convinced,  the 
very  existence  of  the  Prussian  state 
depended.  His  colleagues  were  far 
from  being  either  as  clear-sighted  or 
as  firm.  The  timidity  and  vacillation 
of  the  Ministry  as  a  whole,  encouraged 
opposition.  The  opponents  of  the 
Government  became  more  and  more 
violent.  Men  generally  Intelligent, 
sensible,  and  loyal  were  carried  away 
by  high-sounding  phrases.  Others, 
whose  alms  were  revolutionary,  ac¬ 
quired  influence  and  consideration. 
The  violence  and  recklessness  of  the 
opposition  kept  steadily  increasing, 
and  at  last  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament  refused  to  vote  the  army 
estimates. 

From  the  moment  that  Roon  under¬ 
stood  the  temper  in  which  the  scheme 
for  army  reform  was  received  by  the 
public,  he  strongly  and  persistently 
recommended  that  Bismarck  should  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry.  He 
was  himself  in  constant  communica¬ 
tion  with  Bismarck,  and  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  came  to  Berlin  they  used  to  meet  at 
the  house  of  Herr  von  Blanckenburg, 
who  was  a  very  old  friend  of  Bis¬ 
marck,  a  nephew  of  Roon,  and  a  re¬ 
spected  member  of  the  Prussian  Diet. 
In  September,  1862,  Bismarck,  then 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  was  in  the  South 
of  France.  There  he  received  several 
communications  from  his  friend, 
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urging  him  to  come  to  Berlin,  sonality  and  attitude  of  the  statesman 


In  consequence  of  these  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  there  on  the  18th  September 
the  followingi telegram  came  to  hand: 
“Periculum  in  mora.  D^pechez-vous. 
L’ami  de  Maurice  Henning."  Maurice 
Henning  were  the  Christian  names  of 
Herr  von  Blanckenburg,  and  the  tele¬ 
gram  was  from  Boon.  Bismarck 
started  at  once,  and  reached  Berlin  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th.  Boon  saw 
him  immediately  on  his  arrival  and 
then  went  to  King  William,  who  was 
at  the  Castle  of  Babelsberg.  He  found 
his  Sovereign  in  despair.  The  King 
knew  that  the  entire  army  estimates 
would  be  rejected  by  the  Diet  in  a 
couple  of  days.  He  was  convinced 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  army 
reform,  and  at  the  same  time  pres¬ 
sure  of  every  sort  and  kind  was 
brought  to  bear  on  him  to  give  it  up, 
by  Queen  Augusta,  the  Crown  Prince, 
by  other  members  of  the  Boyal  family, 
and  even  by  some  of  the  Ministers  who 
had  supported  him  hitherto  with  as 
much  firmness  as  was  consistent  with 
their  characters.  Boon  urged  him  to 
stand  firm.  “Call  Herr  von  Bismarck, 
Your  Majesty,”  said  Boon.  “He  will 
not  be  willing  to  undertake  the  task,” 
answered  the  King;  “besides,  he  is  not 
here,  and  the  situation  cannot  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  him.”  “He  is  here  and  at 
Your  Majesty’s  orders,”  was  the  reply 
of  Boon.  That  afternoon  Bismarck 
went  to  Babelsberg.  When  he  was  in 
audience  the  fate  of  Prussia  trembled 
in  the  balance.  The  King  sat  at  a  ta¬ 
ble  with  papers  on  it.  One  of  these 
was  the  act  of  his  abdication,  already 
signed.  He  asked  Bismarck  whether 
he  would  undertake  to  carry  on  the 
Government  In  face  of  a  hostile  major¬ 
ity.  “Most  certainly,”  was  the  reply. 
“Notwithstanding  that  the  supplies 
may  be  stopped?”  continued  the  King. 
“Yes,”  said  Bismarck,  and  as  he  used 
to  tell  the  story,  lu  as  decided  a  tone  as 
he  could  command.  The  powerful  per- 


so  impressed  the  King  that  he  there 
and  then  tore  up  the  act  of  abdication, 
and  also  a  long  memorandum  of  six¬ 
teen  sheets  of  foolscap  which  he  had 
written  for  publication  in  justification 
of  his  policy  and  conduct.  On  the  23d 
of  September  the  Lower  House  of  Par¬ 
liament  rejected  the  army  estimates 
in  their  entirety,  and  the  whole  Minis¬ 
try  resigned.  Boon  saw  the  King 
again  that  day  in  separate  audience, 
once  more  besought  him  not  to  hesi¬ 
tate.  and  at  five  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  Bismarck  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
Crown.  The  part  played  by  Boon  in 
securing  his  selection  has  hitherto  been 
insufficiently  known.  Few,  moreover, 
are  aware  that  it  was  the  supreme  in- 
fiuence  which  Boon  had  with  his  Sov¬ 
ereign  that  encouraged  the  latter  al¬ 
ways  to  stand  by  Bismarck  in  the  hour 
of  difficulty  and  danger;  and  when  the 
final  judgment  of  history  is  given,  he 
must  share  with  the  King  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  glory  of  having  selected  for 
the  work  of  government  and  main¬ 
tained  in  office  the  greatest  statesman 
of  the  century. 

The  first  act  of  Bismarck  after  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  one  of  conciliation.  He  en¬ 
tered  into  negotiations  with  some  of 
the  most  respected  of  the  Old  Liberals 
and  offered  them  office;  none  of  them 
accepted  his  overtures.  On  the  30th 
of  September  he  appeared  before  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Parliament  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  he  made  his  first  speech  as  a  Min¬ 
ister,  and  it  contained  the  following 
striking  passage:— 

It  is  not  to  the  liberalism  of  Prussia 
that  Germany  looks  up,  but  to  her 
power.  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg  and  Ba¬ 
den  may  indulge  in  liberalism,  but 
none  of  them  on  that  account  will  be 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  Prussia.  .  . 
The  great  questions  of  the  time  will 
not  be  decided  by  speches  and  pari  i  a- 
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mentary  majorities,  but  by  iron  and 
blood. 

He  concluded  by  holding  up  an  olive 
branch  to  Bockum-Dolffs,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee,  and  saying:  “I 
broke  off  this  olive  branch  at  Avignon 
to  bring  it  to  this  honorable  House;  it 
seems,  however,  that  the  time  has  not 
come  to  present  it”  Soon  after  he 
formed  his  famous  Ministry.  The  two 
most  important  persons  in  it  were 
Boon,  the  Minister  of  War,  and  Count 
Frederic  zu  Eulenburg,  the  Home  Sec¬ 
retary,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  of  the  noble  families 
of  Prussia,  and  a  man  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  talent,  wide  culture,  and  states¬ 
manlike  qualities  hardiy  inferior  to 
those  of  Bismarck  himself. 

For  four  long  years  this  Ministry  had 
to  contend  against  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  popular  chamber  and 
against  intrigues  of  every  kind.  Sup¬ 
plies  were  not  voted,  but  Clause  109  of 
the  Constitution  provided  that  taxes 
should  continue  in  existence  till  for¬ 
mally  abolished  by  law.  So  that  to  do 
away  with  a  tax  the  consent  of  the 
Upper  House  and  of  the  Crown  was 
necessary.  This  enabled  the  Ministers 
to  carry  on  the  government.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  that  struggle  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  insist  here 
that  Bismarck  never  from  first  to  last 
entertained  the  idea  of  overthrowing, 
or  even  of  modifying,  the  Constitution 
as  it  stood.  When  he  could  easily  have 
done  so,  and  the  forces  of  his  enemies 
at  home  and  abroad  had  been  scattered 
by  the  cannon  of  Koniggriitz,  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  olive  branch.  This  time  it 
was  accepted. 

On  Waterloo  Day,  1866,  King  Wil¬ 
liam  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  before  going  to  war  with 
Austria.  The  next  morning,  the  19th 
of  June,  Bismarck  sent  Gerson  Blelch- 
roder,  the  banker,  to  Herr  von  Unruh, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
with  a  request  that  he  should  come  to 


his  house  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  evening.  Unruh  appeared  at  the 
appointed  hour.  Bismarck  took  him 
into  the  garden,  and  explained  that  in 
case  of  victory  it  would  be  easy  for  the 
King  either  to  abolish  or  revise  the 
Constitution.  He  went  on,  however,  to 
say  that  His  Majesty  had  no  such  in¬ 
tention,  and  that  he  himself  would  re¬ 
sign  rather  than  consent  to  such  a  pol¬ 
icy.  Unruh  received  permission  to 
make  any  use  of  the  conversation  he 
liked,  but  when  he  repeated  it  next  day 
to  his  friends,  while  the  troops  were 
marching  through  the  streets,  they 
laughed  him  to  scorn.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards  Bismarck  returned  in  tri¬ 
umph  after  Koniggriitz,  and  on  the 
5th  of  August  he  brought  the  internal 
conflict  to  a  close.  He  built  a  golden 
bridge  over  which  his  opponents  could 
retreat  One  of  the  objects  he  had  In 
taking  office  was  to  reconcile  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  Crown.  He  succeeded  In 
doing  so  without  impairing  either  the 
usefulness  of  the  former  or  the  power 
of  the  latter. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  when 
Bismarck  took  office  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  the  union  of  the  States  of 
Germany  as  it  at  present  exists,  and  to 
the  expulsion  of  Austria  from  the  Con¬ 
federation.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  view,  and  many  au¬ 
thentic  sayings  of  Bismarck  may  be 
quoted  in  its  support.  It  is  certain 
that  he  had  not  only  lost  for  a  long 
time  previously  the  attachment  which, 
like  many  Prussian  Conservatives,  he 
had  felt  for  Austria  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  political  life,  but  that  he 
had  become  extremely  hostile  to  the 
policy  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.  His 
governing  idea,  however,  was  to  extri¬ 
cate  Prussia  from  the  untenable  posi¬ 
tion  which  she  was  placed  in  by  the 
treaties  of  1815.  He  fully  realized  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish 
this  without  war  with  Austria  or  with 
France,  or  probably  with  both.  The 
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future  of  Germany  depended  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  fortunes  of  Prussia,  and 
this  is  what  he  meant  when  he  said  the 
German  problem  must  be  solved  by 
iron  and  blood.  ^  It  was  just  possible  to 
come  to  terms  with  Austria.  This 
might  be  done  by  an  arrangement  un¬ 
der  which  Prussia  should  obtain  su¬ 
premacy  in  a  confederation  of  German 
States  north  of  the  Main,  and  that 
Austria  should  be  at  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
federation  south  of  that  river.  A  pro¬ 
posal  of  this  kind  was  made  to  Austria, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  in  May, 
1866.  It  was  renewed  once  more  after 
Koniggriltz,  but  the  Cabinet  of  Vi¬ 
enna  let  the  opportunity  slip. 

The  North  German  Confederation, 
formed  after  the  war  of  1866,  was  a 
great  step  in  the  direction  of  the  com¬ 
plete  union  of  Germany.  The  new 
Power  was,  however,  in  danger  from 
the  jealousies  of  its  neighbors.  A  co¬ 
alition  was  being  formed  against  it  of 
a  most  formidable  character.  France, 
Austria,  and  Italy  were  to  attack  it 
simultaneously.  Bismarck  became  se¬ 
riously  uneasy  in  March,  1870,  lest  the 
coalition  should  be  firmly  knitted. 
About  this  time  he  became  extremely 
active  in  promoting  the  candidature  of 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  for  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Theodor  von  Bem- 
hardi,  who  had  been  pushed  forward 
by  Moltke,  apd  had  been  employed  on 
half-military,  half-diplomatic  missions 
in  Italy,  was  then  at  Madrid.  The 
present  generation  will  hardly  be  told 
the  work  he  was  engaged  on.  The  por¬ 
tion  of  his  memoirs  dealing  with  his 
Spanish  mission  is  not  likely  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  entirety  for  many  a  day  to 
come.  In  March  Bismarck  sent  Lothar 
Bucher,  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  oflB- 
cials,  also  to  Madrid,  with  a  special 
recommendation  to  Marshal  Prim,  who 
was  then  Prime  Minister  in  Spain,  un¬ 
der  the  regency  of  Marshal  Serrano. 
M.  Darimon,  who  formerly  represented 
the  Department  of  the  Seine  in  the 


French  Chamber,  asked  Serrano  some 
years  after  whether  Bismarck  had 
spent  any  money  in  the  cause  of  Prince 
Leopold’s  candidature.  Serrano  re¬ 
plied  that  he  did  not  think  so.  We  are, 
however,  in  a  position  to  state  that  lia¬ 
bilities  to  the  amount  of  £50,000  were 
incurred  to  further  it.  This  sum  was 
paid  at  Madrid  by  an  agent  of  one  of 
the  best-known  financial  houses  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  house  in  question  was  not 
that  of  Bleichroder.  Bernhardi,  who 
was  never  completely  trusted  by  Bis¬ 
marck,  fell  into  disgrace  on  his  return 
from  Spain.  The  writer  of  this  article 
once  asked  a  friend,  one  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  Europe,  the  reason  of 
this  disgrace,  and  received  for  answer, 
“£r  hat  etvcas  zu  viel  gewagt." 

The  leading  events  which  led  to  the 
immediate  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870 
are  well  known.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  circumstances  connected 
with  it  worthy  of  special  attention. 
On  the  13th  of  July,  1870,  the  French 
Government  had  succeeded  not  only 
in  getting  the  candidature  of  Prince 
Leopold  withdrawn,  but  also  in  obtain¬ 
ing  from  the  King  of  Prussia  a  formal 
declaration  that  he  approved  of  its 
withdrawal.  The  success  of  France 
appeared  complete.  Guizot  said  when 
he  heard  the  news  that  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  diplomatic  triumphs  he 
remembered  in  his  life.  The  Cabinet 
of  the  Tuilerles,  however,  was  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  and  required  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia  to  bind  himself,  for  all  future  time, 
not  to  allow  a  member  of  his  House  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of 
Spain.  This  promise  was  refused  by 
King  William.  He  was  at  Ems  when 
the  demand  was  made,  and  he  ordered 
Abeken,  who,  with  Count  Eulenburg, 
the  Home  Secretary,  was  in  attend¬ 
ance,  to  inform  Bismarck  by  telegram 
of  what  had  taken  place.  This  was  on 
the  13th  of  July.  That  evening  Bis¬ 
marck  invited  Moltke  and  Boon  to 
dine,  so  that  he  might  talk  over  the 
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situation  with  them.  The  telegram  having  now  received  from  the  Prince 


from  Ems  came  during  dinner,  nnd 
Bismarck  read  it  to  his  two  guests. 
He  then  took  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of 
paper,  wrote  down  the  substance  of 
the  telegram,  and  sent  what  he  had 
written  to  be  published  in  an  extra 
evening  edition  of  the  ofBcial  newspa¬ 
per.  This  publication  caused  great  ex¬ 
citement.  It  has  been  contended  that 
it  gave  a  false  account  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  Ems,  and  even  the  word 
“forgery”  has  been  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it.  Bismarck  is  himself  not 
free  from  blame  that  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  has  got  abroad.  He  was  often  ex¬ 
ceedingly  careless  in  speaking  about 
this  incident,  and  prided  himself  on  his 
skill  as  an  editor  and  on  the  effect  he 
was  able  to  produce  by  condensation. 
We  place  the  original  telegram  and  the 
communication  to  the  press,  now  be¬ 
fore  our  readers,  and  they  can  Judge 
for  themselves:— 

Original  Telegram  from  Ems. 

July  IBth,  3.40  P.M. 

His  Majesty  the  King  writes  to  me: 

“Count  Benedetti  caught  me  on  the 
Promenade,  to  ask  me,  in  a  manner 
which  finally  became  very  pressing,  to 
authorize  him  to  telegraph  immediately 
that  I  bound  myself  for  all  future  time, 
never  again  to  give  my  consent,  should 
the  Hohenzollerns  resume  their  candi¬ 
dature.  I  waived  him  aside,  at  last 
somewhat  sternly,  on  the  ground  that 
such  engagements  neither  ought  nor 
could  be  entered  into  d  tout  jamais.  I 
told  him,  of  course,  that  up  to  now  I 
had  received  nothing,  and  considering 
that  his  information  from  Paris  and 
Madrid  was  earlier  than  mine,  he  was 
able  to  Judge  for  himself  that  my  gov¬ 
ernment  was  again  out  of  play.” 

His  Majesty  has  since  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Prince.  Having  told 
Count  Benedetti  that  he  expected  to 
hear  from  the  Prince,  having  regard 
to  the  above-mentioned  importunity. 
His  Majesty  resolved,  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Count  Eulenburg  and  myself, 
not  to  receive  Count  Benedetti  again, 
but  merely  to  let  him  know  through 
an  aide-de-camp  that.  His  Majesty 


the  confirmation  of  the  news,  which 
Benedetti  had  already  received  from 
Paris,  His  Majesty  had  nothing  more 
to  say  to  the  Ambassador. 

His  Majesty  leaves  it  open  to  Your 
Excellency  to  decide  whether  this  new 
demand  of  Benedetti  and  its  refusal 
should  be  communicated  at  once  to  our 
diplomatic  representative,  as  well  as  to 
the  Press. 

(Signed)  Abeken. 

Bismarck’s  Communication  to  the 

Press. 

Ems,  13tA  July. 

The  news  of  the  renunciation  of  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Hohenzollern 
having  been  officially  communicated 
by  the  Royal  Government  of  Spain  to 
the  French  Imperial  Government,  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Ems  demanded 
from  His  Majesty  the  authorization  to 
telegraph  to  Paris  that  His  Majesty 
the  King  bound  himself,  for  all  future 
time,  never  to  give  his  consent,  should 
the  Hohenzollerns  resume  their  candi¬ 
dature.  His  Majesty  the  King  declined 
thereupon  to  receive  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador,  and  sent  him  word,  through 
the  aide-de-camp  in  waiting,  that  His 
Majesty  had  no  further  communication 
to  make  to  the  Ambassador. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  press  is  an  accurate  but 
condensed  rendering  of  the  substance 
of  the  telegram  sent  by  orders  of  the 
King.  That  it  is  a  true  account  of 
what  took  place,  is  perfectly  certain. 
This  is  proved  by  the  French  official 
documents.  Benedetti  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  Due  de  Grammont  at  10.30  in 
the  forenoon.  He  says  in  it  that  he 
had  seen  the  King,  and  that  he  had 
asked  for  the  assurance  required,  but 
that  "le  roi  a  absolument  refusi  de 
m'antoriset  d  vous  trarismcttre  vne  sem- 
blable  declaration;"^  and  in  a  despatch 
written  later  in  the  day  he  states,  “le 
roi  s’eat  absolument  reftisi  d  y  acquies- 
cer;"  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
could  not  succeed  in  modifying  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  King,  “gui  a  bientbt  mis 

1  Benedetti,  'Me  Mission  en  Prnsse,’  p.  873. 
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fin  A  notre  entreticn  snr  la  promenade  Austria,  Italy,  and  France  had  been 


publigue,  en  m'erprimant  ses  regrets  de 
ne  pouvoir  nous  faire  ce  qu'il  a  appeU 
une  concession  nouvelle  et  inattendue"'^ 
Benedetti  sent  another  telegram  to 
Paris  on  that  same  13th  of  July  at 
seven  in  the  evening,  and  in  this  he 
says:  “A  ma  demande  d’une  nouvelle  au¬ 
dience,  le  Roi  me  fait  ripondre  qu'il  ne 
saurait  consentir  d  reprendre  avec  moi  la 
discussion  relative  aux  assurances  qui 
devraient,  d  notre  avis,  nous  Hre  donates 
pour  Vavenir."* 

The  real  responsibility  for  the  war  of 
1870  rests  with  the  French.  It  is  quite 
Idle  for  them  to  try  and  shake  it  off. 
For  four  years  the  authorized  organs 
of  opinion  had  been  calling  for  it. 
Veuillot,  who  had  certainly  a  right  to 
speak  for  French  Ultramontanes,  de¬ 
clared  that  a  war  with  Prussia  would 
be  most  popular.  The  “Frangais,”  the 
organ  of  the  liberal  Catholics  and  Or- 
leanists,  and  the  “Gazette  de  France,” 
which  expressed  the  views  of  the  Le¬ 
gitimists,  held  similar  language.  The 
“Sificle,”  which  spoke  in  the  name  of 
Republicans  and  unbelievers,  wrote  in 
the  same  sense,  and  newspapers  repre¬ 
senting  such  different  interests  and 
habits  of  thought  as  the  “Soir,”  the 
“Paris  Journal,”  the  “Libertfi,”  the 
“National,”  the  “Figaro,”  took  up  the 
tale.  Neither  Thiers  nor  Gambetta  op¬ 
posed  the  war  on  the  ground  that 
France  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Germany.  On  the 
contrary,  the  few  opponents  of  the  war 
merely  contended  that  the  moment  for 
making  it  was  not  happily  chosen.  It 
Is  only  Justice  to  bear  all  this  in  mind 
when  we  criticise  Bismarck’s  conduct 
In  forcing  on  war.  The  moment  was 
favorable  for  his  country.  Delay  was 
highly  dangerous.  We  know,  on  the 
unimpeachable  testimony  of  General 
Lebrun,  that  an  elaborate  plan  for  the 
combined  invasion  of  Germany  by 

*  Benedetti,  *Ma  MUilon  en  Prutse,'  p.  879. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  378. 


carefully  prepared.  The  treaties  of  al¬ 
liance  between  these  three  Powers 
were  drawn  up  and  were  ready  for 
signature.  Bismarck,  in  taking  up 
with  eagerness  the  gage  of  battle  when 
he  did,  saved  his  country  from  this  co¬ 
alition.  The  charge  made  against  him 
of  falsifying  official  documents  Is  un¬ 
true.  Such  a  charge,  however,  can  be 
substantiated  against  the  Due  de 
Grammont  He  read  to  the  Committee 
of  the  French  Chamber  appointed  to 
investigate  the  situation  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  a  despatch  which  was 
only  written  on  the  12th  of  July,  Insin¬ 
uating  it  had  been  sent  several  days 
previously.  This  false  insinuation 
was  made  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
demands  of  France  with  reference  to 
the  Hohenzollern  candidature  had  been 
the  same  all  through  the  controversy. 
This  was  not  the  case.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  was  the  Marquis  de 
Talhouet.  He  was  a  man  of  the  high¬ 
est  honor  and  integrity.  The  writer  of 
this  article  has  heard  from  Talhouet’s 
own  Ups  the  story  of  how  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  deceived  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  France 
rushed  into  war  with  enthusiasm,  led 
by  Ollivler,  Le  Boeuf,  and  Grammont; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  Bismarck. 
Boon,  Moltke,  and  King  William  of 
Prussia,  Germany  also  stood  to 
arms. 

The  spirit  which  was  roused  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the 
victories  gained,  the  ardent  desire  to 
provide  against  the  danger  of  future 
divisions  and  consequent  weakness, 
rendered  a  movement  irresistible 
which  then  grew  up  to  form  a  closer 
union  between  the  States  south  of  the 
Main  and  the  Confederation  to  the 
north  of  that  river.  There  was  also  an 
idea  of  establishing  a  centralized  and 
democratic  Empire,  which  would  have 
obliterated  the  different  States  and  de¬ 
stroyed  much  that  is  venerable,  char- 
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acteristic,  and  elevating  in  German 
life.  Bismarck  resisted  it  with  all  his 
might;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
brought  about  the  union  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  with  the 
States  of  the  Northern  Confederation, 
while  preserving  for  them  the  fullest 
measure  of  Independence  compatible 
with  the  interests  of  Germany  as  a 
whole,  is  most  certainly  not  the  least 
of  his  many  splendid  services  to  his 
country.  His  diflSculties  were  numer¬ 
ous  and  great.  The  advanced  Liberal 
party,  the  remnant  of  the  movement  of 
1848,  and  many  whose  enthusiasm  ob¬ 
scured  their  judgment,  were  in  favor 
of  a  centralized  Empire.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  extreme  Partlcularlsts  were 
by  their  blindness  playing  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  This  was  es¬ 
pecially  the  case  in  Bavaria,  and  there 
the  king,  whose  reason  even  then  was 
not  truly  balanced,  might  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  have  been  led  to  favor  influences 
hostile  to  the  national  movement.  The 
inevitable  result  of  his  doing  so  would 
have  been  that  Bavaria  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Hanover,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  largest  State  in 
Germany  after  Prussia  would  have 
rendered  the  creation  of  a  centralized 
Empire  an  Immediate  certainty.  To 
avoid  this,  it  was  desirable  to  persuade 
the  King  of  Bavaria  to  propose  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  should  assume  the 
style  and  title  of  German  Emperor, 
and  thus  commit  himself  to  the  na¬ 
tional  movement.  The  King  of  Saxony 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  made 
efforts  to  Induce  him  to  make  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  They  failed.  To  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  everybody  Bismarck  suc- 
ceded,  and  King  Louis  wrote  a  letter, 
which  was  in  reality  drawn  up  by  Bis¬ 
marck,  expressing  his  desire  that  King 
William  of  Prussia  should  assume  the 
Imperial  dignity.  The  King  of  Bava¬ 
ria  was  arranged  with  for  a  sum  of 
money,  not  very  large,  which  was  paid 


annually  till  his  death.  This  money 
came  from  the  sequestrated  property 
of  the  King  of  Hanover.  Only  one  or 
two  persons  knew  of  this  annuity  till 
it  was  discovered  by  Count  Caprivl. 
Very  few  know  about  it  now,  and  the 
true  story  in  connection  with  it  has  not 
been  published.  Some  will  be  shocked 
at  the  transaction.  It  appears  to  us 
that  Bismarck,  in  inducing  King  Louis 
to  act  as  he  did,  when  the  German  Em¬ 
pire  was  about  to  be  established,  ren¬ 
dered  service  to  the  House  of  Wittels- 
bach,  and  placed  the  foundations  of 
the  new  Empire  on  the  solid  rock  of 
tradition  and  respect  instead  of  the 
sandy  basis  of  fleeting  popular  enthu¬ 
siasm  supported  by  military  force.  Dr. 
Busch  appears  to  know  nothing  about 
the  transaction  with  the  King  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  but  he  confirms  the  report  that 
King  Louis  imagined  the  new  Impe¬ 
rial  title  was  not  to  be  inseparably 
connected  with  the  Prussian  Crown. 
In  his  view,  the  Emperor  was  to  be 
elected,  like  the  head  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire.  No  matter  what  his  motives 
may  have  been,  his  action  saved  Ger¬ 
many  from  a  sudden  change  which 
would  have  violently  severed  her  pres¬ 
ent  from  her  past,  paralyzed  the  regu¬ 
lar  development  of  the  nation,  and  ex¬ 
posed  her  to  humiliation,  and  even  par¬ 
tial  disruption  in  the  future.  The  Em¬ 
pire  was  founded  at  last  without  fric¬ 
tion,  and  Germany  has  been  since  then 
completely  transformed.  Her  trade 
has  grown  up  to  an  extent  that  is  mar¬ 
vellous,  her  ancient  cities  have  become 
active  centres  of  Industry,  and  some  of 
them  have  quadrupled  their  popula¬ 
tion.  She  has  become  a  great  Power, 
not  merely  in  Europe,  but  in  the  world. 
All  this  is  largely  owing  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  changes  absolutely  nec- 
;essary  in  the  Interdependent  relations 
of  the  various  German  States  were 
made  with  as  great  regard  as  possible 
to  their  histories,  with  scrupulous  re¬ 
spect  for  their  feelings  and  even  preju- 
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dices.  This  is  what  makes  the  German 
Empire  a  solid  edifice,  and  that  such  a 
policy  was  adopted  by  its  founders  is 
almost  exclusively  the  work  of  Bis¬ 
marck.  ^ 

The  German  Empire  is  composed  of 
twenty-two  self-governing  States, 
three  Free  Cities— Ltibeck,  Bremen, 
and  Hamburg— and  the  Reichsland  El- 
sass-Lothringen.  Its  legislative  func¬ 
tions  are  discharged  by  a  Federal 
Council,  or  Bundesrath,  and  a  Diet,  or 
Reichstag.  The  Federal  Council  is  a 
body  composed  of  58  persons,  who  are 
the  representatives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  Different  States  and  the 
Free  Cities.  Elsass-Lothrlngen,  not 
being  an  independent  State,  is  not 
represented  in  the  Federal  Council.  In 
this  body  Prussia  has  17  representa¬ 
tives;  Bavaria,  6;  the  Kingdoms  of 
Saxony  and  Wiirtemberg,  4  each.  The 
Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse,  3 
each;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  2;  and 
Brunswick,  2.  The  remaining  fourteen 
States  and  the  three  cities  have  one 
representative  each.  The  Diet  is  a 
Chamber  of  397  members,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  for  five  years.  The 
Kingdom  of  Prussia  sends  236  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  Diet;  Bavaria,  48;  Wiirtem- 
l>erg,  17;  Elsass-Lothringen,  15;  Baden, 
14;  Hesse  and  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
9  each;  Oldenburg,  Hamburg,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  Saxe-Weimar,  3  each;  An¬ 
halt,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  2  each;  the  remaining  nine 
States,  1  each;  and  the  two  cities,  Lfi- 
beck  and  Bremen,  also  1  each.  The 
King  of  Prussia  has  the  title  of  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor,  has  charge  of  foreign 
relations  of  the  Confederation  and 
command  of  the  army  in  time  of 
war.  In  time  of  peace  his  power  over 
the  military  forces  of  the  Empire  va¬ 
ries.  He  cannot  declare  an  offensive 
war  without  the  consent  of  the  Federal 
Council.  He  has  no  legislative  power 
whatever,  and  not  even  a  suspensive 
veto  on  any  measure  which  has  been 


adopted  by  the  Federal  Council  and 
the  Diet. 

The  Imperial  Diet  recently  elected  is 
divided  into  fourteen  distinct  political 
groups.  The  largest  of  these  groups  is 
the  Centre  or  so-called  Catholic  party. 
It  is  105  in  number.  Its  real  import¬ 
ance  may  be  to  some  extent  gauged  if 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of 
persons  in  Germany  entitled  to  vote  is 
about  11,200,000.  Of  these  only  7,600,- 
000  went  to  the  poll,  and  1,330,000  re¬ 
corded  their  votes  for  the  Centre.  This 
party  has  now  reached  the  highest 
point  of  power  it  is  likely  to  attain. 
The  Catholic  population  in  Germany  is 
not  increasing  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  Protestant.  In  the  year  1880 
there  were  about  16  millions  of  Catho¬ 
lics  to  28  millions  of  Protestants.  In 
the  year  1890  there  were  17  millions  of 
Catholics  to  31  millions  of  Protestants. 
When  the  German  Empire  was  formed 
nearly  two-fifths  of  its  inhabitants 
were  Catholics;  very  soon  the  Catho¬ 
lics  will  only  be  about  one-third  of  the 
population.  The  Centre  was  formed 
after  the  war  of  1870,  against  the  de¬ 
sire  of  some  of  the  most  devoted  and 
infiuential  Catholics,  by  the  action  of 
three  men,  Windhorst,  Ketteler,  and 
Savlgny,  the  son  of  the  famous  Jurist 
Windhorst  was  a  man  of  resource  and 
talent  and  a  party  leader  of  great  skill, 
but  be  had  the  mind  of  a  cunning  at¬ 
torney,  and  was  without  broad  views 
or  statesmanlike  gifts.  He  desired  in 
1870  the  formation  of  a  party  which 
be  saw  he  could  lead.  Savigny  was 
actuated  by  a  personal  dislike  of  Bis¬ 
marck,  by  whom  he  considered  himself 
slighted  in  1866.  Ketteler  was  Bishop 
of  Mainz,  a  man  of  high  character  and 
undoubted  piety,  but  domineering  and 
narrow-minded.  He  wished  a  political 
group  to  be  formed  in  which  he  would 
occupy  a  leading  position,  and  thereby 
increase  his  power  in  the  German 
Church.  The  party  on  its  formation 
instantly  assumed  an  aggressive  attl- 
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tude,  and,  under  the  influence  of  its 
leaders,  one  of  personal  hostility  to 
Bismarck.  Extreme  Ultramontane 
doctrines  were  proclaimed,  and  Bis- 
niarck,  partly  in  consequence  of  per- 
^nal  Irritation,  partly  persuaded  by 
leading  Liberals,  rushed  into  open  war 
with  Ultramontanism.  In  this  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  forces  of  obscurantism  he 
showed  himself  as  a  statesman  very 
inferior  to  Cavour.  When  the  latter 
was  urged  to  adopt  towards  them  a 
policy  of  repression,  be  declined  on  the 
ground  that  Ultramontanism  was  for 
practical  purposes  feeble,  and  that  if 
left  alone  it  would  gradually  wither 
and  die.  It  is  true  that  Cavour  was  a 
friend  of  Gioberti,  and  knew  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Catholicism  and  Ul¬ 
tramontanism.  The  German  states¬ 
man  never  really  understood  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  the  consequence  was  he 
proceeded  to  interfere  in  questions 
clearly  within  the  province  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority,  and  by  so  doing 
drove  many  earnest  Catholics  who 
were  not  Ultramontanes  into  opposi¬ 
tion  to  him.  The  hostile  elements  to 
the  Empire  then  gathered  round  the 
Centre.  Particularlsts,  the  ultra-Con- 
servatlves  In  the  South,  and  Radicals 
of  various  kinds  Joined  the  party,  hop¬ 
ing  under  the  cloak  of  religion  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  political  aims.  Thus  the 
Centre  grew  and  became  a  great 
power.  It  is  a  party,  however,  com¬ 
posed  of  most  heterogeneous  elements, 
held  together  by  the  advantage  which 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the 
Church  gives  them  in  their  electioneer¬ 
ing  struggle.  The  outlook  of  the  party 
is  not  bright,  and  it  is  living  an  unreal 
life.  If  It  ever  supports  heartily  the 
Imperial  Government  the  Ultramon¬ 
tanes  will  fall  away  from  it.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  it  maintains  a  factious  at¬ 
titude  it  will,  now  that  persecution 
cannot  be  pleaded,  surely  arouse  na¬ 
tional  feeling  against  it.  Its  dissolu¬ 
tion  would  be  hastened  were  it  not 


that  intellectual  Catholicism  in  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  paralyzed  by  various 
causes.  In  criticising  the  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  the  early  days  of  the  Empire, 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Bismarck 
constantly  contended  he  was  not 
mainly  responsible  for  It.  The  writer 
of  this  article  is  able  in  some  degree  to 
conflrm  this  statement  The  great 
Chancellor  cannot,  however,  escape  the 
censure  of  history  for  having  contrib¬ 
uted,  by  ill-judged  repression,  to 
strengthen  for  a  time  the  forces  of  ob¬ 
scurantism,  and  this  will  be  all  the 
more  heavy  because  he  had  misgivings 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  councillors. 

After  the  Centre,  the  most  important 
though  not  the  most  numerous,  group 
in  the  Diet  is  the  Social  Democratic 
party.  It  is  the  outcome  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  ideas,  one  represented  by  Las- 
salle  and  Schweitzer,  the  other  by 
Marx,  Liebknecht,  and  Rebel.  The 
two  former  persons  desired  that  State 
help  should  be  given  to  co-operative  ef¬ 
fort,  the  three  latter  that  the  entire  ex¬ 
isting  social  edlflce  should  be  over¬ 
turned.  Lassalle  was  a  philosopher 
and  a  man  of  learning.  He  had  also 
striking  practical  talents,  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  power  of  governing 
men.  His  influence  with  the  working 
classes  was  enormous.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  unfortunately  killed  In  a  duel  In 
August,  1864,  and  then  his  followers 
began  to  listen  to  other  advisers.  The 
present  Social  Democratic  party  was 
formed  in  1875.  It  has  grown  greatly 
since  then.  In  the  general  election  of 
1878,  437,000  votes  were  cast  for  the 
party;  in  the  one  which  has  Just  taken 
place,  2,125,000  polled  for  its  candi¬ 
dates,  and  it  secured  some  flfty-six 
seats  in  the  Diet  On  the  other  hand, 
the  recent  election,  as  compared  with 
some  former  ones,  shows  that  it  has 
lost  ground  In  several  large  centres  of 
population,  such  as  Berlin,  Kiel, 
Strassburg,  Munich,  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  seats  of  Its  power. 
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One  reason  for  the  growth  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Democratic  party  Is  the  change  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  country  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire.  Within  the  last 
live-yand-twenty  years,  from  being 
mainly  an  agricultural  country,  Ger¬ 
many  has  become  a  great  industrial 
nation.  When  the  Empire  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1871  its  population  was  forty 
millions.  It  is  now  fifty-two,  and  the 
next  census  will  surely  show  that  it  is 
close  on  sixty  millions.  In  the  middle 
of  the  seventies  Germany  exported 
corn,  meat,  and  other  articles  to  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Eng¬ 
land.  She  now  imports  these  articles. 
In  the  early  eighties  about  42  per  cent, 
of  the  population  was  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture;  at  the  present  not  more  than 
36  per  cent,  follow  any  agricultural 
calling. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  sudden 
change  has  been  that  administrative 
problems  have  presented  themselves  in 
Germany  for  solution  to  men  who  have 
grown  gray  under  quite  different  con¬ 
ditions  of  life.  This  explains  to  some 
extent  methods  of  administration  very 
difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  under¬ 
stand.  Ministers  of  State  in  Germany 
are  men  of  integrity  and  honor,  but 
they  are  almost  always  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  reading  and  com¬ 
menting  on  files  in  an  office;  from 
early  youth  they  have  been  engaged  in 
work  of  detail,  and  hence  are  clerks 
and  not  statesmen.  If  our  Cabinet 
Ministers  were  to  be  selected  from  the 
ranks  of  our  permanent  officials,  ad¬ 
ministrative  reforms  would  be  more 
difficult  than  they  are.  Germany  re¬ 
quires  at  the  head  of  the  great  depart¬ 
ments  men  of  the  world,  of  wider  cul¬ 
ture  and  broader  vision  than  those  who 
for  the  most  part  preside  over  them 
now.  She  will  get  them  in  due  course. 

A  good  deal  of  the  discontent  which 
has  led  to  the  growth  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party  is  the  result  of  nar¬ 


row  administrative  methods.  This 
might  be  remedied  without  legislation. 
The  chief  grievance  of  Prussian  work¬ 
men,  for  instance,  is  the  Prussian  law 
of  association.  Societies  which  occupy 
themselves  with  political  matter  are 
forbidden  to  associate.  It  is  not  easy 
to  find  an  exact  definition  for  political 
matter.  Protective  duties,  laws  regu¬ 
lating  the  length  of  the  working  day, 
the  question  of  the  labor  of  women  and 
children,  and  many  other  questions 
may  be  considered  political  or  not  In 
practice  the  unions  of  employers  or 
other  owners  of  property  are  allowed 
to  do  as  they  like.  Associations  of 
workmen,  formed  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  their  class,  are 
immediately  suppressed.  On  the  one 
hand  the  employers  are  allowed  and 
even  encouraged  to  combine,  and  on 
the  other  the  w'orkmen  are  prevented 
from  doing  so.  The  result  is  to  throw 
the  great  body  of  the  working  men  into 
the  arms  of  the  Social  Democrats.  The 
whole  force  of  public  authority  is  used 
against  them,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  under  the  circumstances,  if 
their  feelings  of  attachment  to  it 
should  not  he  warm.  It  is  the  gravest 
error  to  imagine  that  the  strength  of 
the  Social  Democratic  party  consists  in 
the  wild,  unpatriotic  and  irreligious 
doctrines  and  sentiments  of  some  of  its 
leaders.  On  the  contrary,  the  attacks 
made  by  them  upon  institutions  held 
sacred  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
have  prevented  the  party  becoming 
much  stronger  than  it  is.  Some  of  its 
members  perceive  this,  and  men  like 
Heine  in  Berlin,  Kloss  in  Stuttgart, 
Vollmar  in  Munich,  are  endeavoring  to 
persuade  their  comrades  to  renounce 
their  revolutionary  attitude,  and 
work  for  practical  reforms.  They  are 
looked  upon  askance  by  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party.  The  measure  of 
their  immediate  success  will  depend 
upon  those  responsible  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Emperor  has  recently  an- 
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Dounced  that  there  is  to  be  further  leg¬ 
islation  regarding  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  workmen,  to  employers,  and  to 
each  other.  In  so  far  as  it  will  be  ef¬ 
fective  for  the  prevention  or  punish¬ 
ment  of  crime,  it  will  be  received  with 
general  approbation.  If  unfortunately, 
however,  it  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
impede  the  working  of  the  forces  of  so¬ 
cial  progress,  very  serious  trouble  will 
be  the  sure  result.  The  other  political 
groups  in  the  Diet  are  less  interesting. 
The  Polish  party  is  active,  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  to  become  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no 
domestic  question  in  Germany  that 
statesmen  should  have  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  in  dealing  with. 

As  regards  foreign  affairs,  a  real  dan¬ 
ger  to  Germany,  to  her  power  and  de¬ 
velopment,  would  at  once  arise  should 
the  Austrian  Empire  fall  to  pieces. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  hopes  or 
fears  of  those  who  look  to  that  event 
as  likely  to  occur  when  the  present 
reign  is  over.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
Impossible  to  deny  that  the  situation 
is  serious.  The  Empire  is  composed 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements. 
Beyond  the  Leitha  there  Is  an  Imperial 
Parliament  consisting  of  two  Houses, 
and  a  Provincial  Parliament  for  Cro¬ 
atia.  On  this  side  there  is  also  an 
Imperial  Parliament  with  two  Houses 
and  seventeen  Provincial  Parliaments. 
Altogether  there  are  twenty-one  Parli¬ 
aments  with  twenty-four  Houses. 
There  is  a  delegation  for  each  of  the 
two  Imperial  divisions.  These  compli¬ 
cated  forms  pretty  fairly  represent 
the  checkered  ethnographical  and  his¬ 
torical  forces  of  the  Empire.  The 
forces  of  disintegration  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  strong,  and  were  they  to  prevail, 
Germany  would  at  once  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  very  serious  state 
of  things.  The  Czechs  of  Bohemia 
would  turn  at  once  to  Russia,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  the  Russian 


power  would  extend  to  Ratisbon  and 
threaten  the  very  heart  of  Germany. 
Although,  however,  we  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  assume  that  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  would  be  followed 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  that  the  actual 
internal  struggle  going  on  there,  as 
well  as  recent  events  in  Italy,  have 
gravely,  and  perhaps  permanently, 
weakened  the  Triple  Alliance.  It 
must  be  perceived  at  Berlin  that  an 
understanding  with  England  would 
bring  to  this  combination  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  of  strength.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  being  dally  more  widely  under¬ 
stood  in  England  that  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  much  longer,  without 
the  greatest  possible  danger,  isolated 
action.  England  cannot  shut  her  eyes 
to  the  fact  much  longer  that  her  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  Is  seriously  menaced. 
We  may  smile  at  the  ravings  of  Momm¬ 
sen  as  to  the  probabilities  of  a  coali¬ 
tion  being  formed  between  France, 
Russia  and  Germany,  for  the  purpose 
of  falling  upon  England  and  partition¬ 
ing  her  Empire;  but  it  is  hardly  wise 
to  ignore  altogether  the  remarkable 
exposition  of  the  views  of  Russian 
policy  recently  made  in  the  “Preus- 
sische  Jahrbllcher”  on  the  authority  of 
Prince  Uchtowskl.  This  nobleman  ac¬ 
companied  the  present  Tzar  on  his 
travels  in  the  East.  He  was  the  chief 
of  the  last  special  embassy  sent  by 
Russia  to  China,  and  he  is  the  man 
who  really  directs  Russian  policy  in 
Asia.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  this  authorized  communication. 
The  Prince  holds  that  an  invasion  of 
India  is  not  only  possible  and  easy, 
but  that  “the  state  of  things  there  ac¬ 
tually  requires  it.”  Germany  is  offered 
large  concessions  as  the  price  of  her 
alliance.  The  Prince  seems  to  think, 
rightly  enough,  that  France  will  take 
from  Russia  the  word  of  command. 
Germany,  however,  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  undue  weakening  or 
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destruction  of  British  power  Is  not 
likely  In  the  long  run  to  be  for  her  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  an  Anglo-German  alli¬ 
ance  would  not  be  by  any  means  Im¬ 
possible  to  conclude.  There  are  diffi¬ 
culties  on  both  sides.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  Sibylline 
books  are  offered  to  both  nations,  and 
that  a  transaction  Is  now  possible. 

The  first  thing  for  England  to  con¬ 
sider  Is  what  Germany  ought  reason¬ 
ably  to  require.  On  a  former  occasion 
we  pointed  out  what  appeared  to  us 
the  policy  for  England  to  pursue  as  re¬ 
gards  German  Interests  In  Africa. 
That  policy  has  been  now  adopted  In 
Its  general  lines.  Another  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  English  statesmen  have 
to  consider  Is  the  attitude  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  their  country  In  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Of 
all  countries  now  under  the  rule  of  the 
Turk  there  Is  none  more  capable  of  de¬ 
velopment  than  Asia  Minor.  There 
has  been  of  late  years  a  marked  ten¬ 
dency  for  German  capital  to  go  there, 
and  under  German  Influence  It  would 
soon  become  a  prosperous  land.  If 
England  were  to  use  her  power  to  fur¬ 
ther  German  Interests  there,  and  assist 
Germany  to  secure  a  solid  position  In 
the  country,  she  would  render  service 
not  alone  to  the  German  Empire,  but 
to  the  cause  of  civilization.  But,  over 
and  above  all  questions  that  may  arise 
In  consequence  of  the  break-up  of  old 
empires  or  the  development  of  new 
countries.  It  appears  to  us  In  the  Inter¬ 
est,  both  of  England  and  Germany,  to 
come  to  a  firm  agreement  to  stand  by 
each  other,  under  certain  clear  condi¬ 
tions,  with  the  whole  force  of  their 
power.  If  such  an  alliance  Is  to  be  en¬ 
tered  Into,  the  present  Is  the  psycho¬ 
logical  moment  for  the  negotiation. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  closely 
followed,  with  ever-increasing  Interest 
and  sympathy,  the  progress  of  Ger¬ 


many  for  the  last  thirty-eight  years. 
He  has  had  the  privilege  of  a  long  and 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  most  of  her 
leading  statesmen,  men  of  letters,  and 
trusted  national  guides.  The  unpleas¬ 
ant  relations  which  have  existed  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Germany  have  al¬ 
ways  been  to  him  a  matter  of  regret- 
all  the  deeper  because,  in  his  convic¬ 
tion,  English  statesmen  have  been 
mainly  responsible  for  them.  They 
have  persistently  taken  up  an  attitude 
of  hostility  to  German  aspirations,  and 
Ignored  or  misunderstood  the  scientific, 
social  and  political  forces  which  were 
transforming  Germany.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  at  least,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  true 
to  the  traditions  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
The  mistakes  of  the  past  may,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  great  extent  be  remedied 
now.  There  is  no  reason  why  England 
should  look  askance  at  the  expansion 
of  Germany  beyond  the  seas.  If  this 
makes  for  the  industrial  progress  of 
Germany,  It  does  not  follow  that  It  is 
a  loss  to  England.  German  trade  with 
England  has  Increased  with  German 
prosperity.  Both  countries  have  profit¬ 
ed  by  growing  exchange.  Germany  is 
now  acquiring  vast  possessions,  and 
aims  at  forming  one  of  the  great  em¬ 
pires  of  the  world.  England  has  now 
to  make  up  her  mind  as  to  her  atti¬ 
tude  to  this  movement  It  Is  the  Inevi¬ 
table  outcome  of  the  work  of  Bismarck. 
If  English  statesmen  follow  a  policy 
in  regard  to  it  analagous  to  that 
adopted  towards  Germany  hitherto,  the 
result  will  be  misunderstandings  and 
bickerings  which  may  prove  disastrous 
to  both  countries.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Germany  and  England  shall 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  Germany 
can  proceed  with  confidence  on  her  Im¬ 
perial  Mission,  and  England  go  for¬ 
ward  In  the  great  work  of  knitting  to¬ 
gether  in  a  vast  confederation  the 
various  members  of  her  Empire. 
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Among  our  most  encouraging  plays 
to-day  are  those  In  which  there  is  little 
reflection,  and  among  the  most  ob¬ 
structive  are  those  which  endeavor  to 
produce  works  of  art  on  the  principles 
of  science.  What  now  represents  our 
intellectual  drama  is  loaded  with  the 
seriousness  which  marks  an  incom¬ 
plete  understanding,  leading  to  an  em¬ 
phasis  of  analytic  thought  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  beautiful  forms.  An  attempt 
to  distinguish  sharply  meaning  from 
expression  leads,  for  instance,  to  con¬ 
trasts  between  Shakespeare’s  brilliant 
rhetoric  and  his  commonplace  concep¬ 
tions.  Of  the  three  most  notable 
dramatic  critics  in  England  one  puts 
Shakespeare  Just  above  Ibsen,  one 
places  him  Inflnltely  below  the  Norwe¬ 
gian,  and  the  third  and  least  laborious 
wobbles  unsteadily  from  this  atmos¬ 
phere  to  a  place  from  which  beauty 
and  truth  are  seen  as  one.  Con¬ 
temporary  dramatists  are  naturally 
treated  to  a  similar  if  less  vehement 
confusion.  “The  Princess  and  the 
Butterfly’’  is  patronized  where  “The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray’’  is  admired, 
because  the  earlier  play  can  be  ex¬ 
pounded  more  readily  in  the  form  of 
a  plus  b  raised  to  the  second  power.  It 
has  more  of  that  meaning  which  the 
mathematician  missed  in  “Paradise 
Lost”  “Tess  o’  the  D’UrbevllIes”  had 
to  be  dramatized  because  it  was  so 
slgniflcant,  while  so  much  higher  a 
piece  of  art  as  “Par  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,”  whatever  its  relation  to  an 
earlier  Pinero  play,  is  half  forgot.  Yet, 
although  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Hardy 
are  treated  most  respectfully  when 
their  tone  is  most  serious,  their  touch 
Is  delicate  only  when  it  verges  on  com¬ 
edy.  If  we  applied  to  them  not  philo¬ 
sophic  but  artistic  standards,  the  rela¬ 
tive  reputations  of  their  principal 
works  would  be  reversed. 


In  “Tess,”  as  in  much  of  Ibsen,  the 
serious  effects  are  studied  and  tricky, 
things  go  wrong  by  complicated  acci¬ 
dent,  there  is  none  of  the  exhilaration 
of  tragedy  through  a  freeing  of  the 
imagination.  In  the  same  play  the 
rustic  scenes,  where  comedy  predomi¬ 
nates,  are  large  and  easy,  with  a  con¬ 
sistency  of  character  that  gives  them 
unity.  Mr.  Pinero,  also,  in  his  solemn 
dramas  plays  on  the  nerves  rather  than 
on  the  imagination,  which  he  often 
reaches  with  his  lighter  touch.  What¬ 
ever  he  has  got  from  Ibsen  has  not  im¬ 
proved  his  native  English  talent  “The 
Princess  and  the  Butterfly,”  like  some 
of  his  earlier  comedies,  is  laid  out,  with 
all  its  Imperfections,  in  a  broad  and 
roomy  spirit,  and  needs  only  the  exci¬ 
sion  of  a  few  speeches  of  wooden  sen¬ 
timent  to  make  it  a  high  comedy.  If 
the  author  is  ceasing  to  mistake  prob¬ 
lematic  dulness  for  depth,  as  his  last 
two  plays  hint  he  is  likely  to  leave  us 
more  charming  works  than  he  has  yet 
written,  because  the  ideas  of  Pinero 
the  artist  are  worth  so  much  more 
than  the  syllogisms  of  Pinero  the  mor¬ 
alist.  In  philosophy  and  science  it  may 
be  possible  to  separate  success  of 
thought  from  exhilaration  and  Joy,  but 
in  art  it  is  not.  No  literature,  and  least 
of  all  the  drama,  has  any  higher  aim 
than  the  production  of  imaginative  de¬ 
light 

“My  lord.”  exclaims  Fay  Jullani,  “  ’e 
bored  me  till  I  felt  my  scalp  quivering. 
Do  you  know  dat  feeling?”  That  emo¬ 
tion  is  not  an  artistic  one.  "Perhaps,” 
says  the  Princess  in  the  same  play,  “it 
is  to  the  advantage  of  a  clever  man’s 
seriousness  that  it  should  be  lighted  up 
occasionally.  Just  to  show  what  it  is 
composed  of.” 

A  dramatist’s  seriousness  must  al¬ 
ways  be  lighted  up  enough  to  show,  not 
only  what  it  is  composed  of,  but  the  in- 
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spiration  and  human  value  of  its  parts. 
The  neglect  of  the  dress  of  beauty  is 
what  makes  Ibsen’s  later  plays  rather 
technical  experiments,  instructive  to 
playwrights,  than  forms  precious  to  hu¬ 
manity.  No  spider’s  arguments  against 
sweetness  and  light  will  enable  us  to 
produce  art  without  it  Ibsen  is  a 
great  playwright  because  he  is  still  in 
some  degree  a  poet,  and  because  he  is 
always  a  distinguished  workman;  but 
what  success  he  has  is  in  spite  of  his 
infatuation  with  sociology  and  hered¬ 
ity,  which  tend  to  dim  that  bare  but 
vivid  imagination  which  gleams  even 
through  his  restricting  tensity.  In  his 
later  plays  the  philosophic  are  far  be¬ 
low  the  technical  ideas— the  manner  in 
which  the  action  is  carried  forward 
with  relentless  quietness  and  unhesita¬ 
ting  power,  with  few  incidents,  the 
early  acts  developing  from  within, 
marching  onward  as  if  with  the 
strength  of  the  conception,  and  falling 
apart  to  show  the  corrupting  thesis 
only  toward  the  end.  The  end  is  what 
shows  most  fatally  whether  the  play¬ 
wright  has  builded  on  the  sand  of  the¬ 
ory  or  the  rock  of  imagination.  Ibsen 
sees  the  situation,  be  sees  part  of  the 
characters,  in  exposition  he  shows  rare 
talent,  but  as  be  has  no  great  fables  to 
tell,  he  breaks  down  in  the  last  act  and 
substitutes  mystery,  with  a  compulsory 
pistol-shot,  or  fall  from  a  tower,  for 
large  clearness  and  the  broad  end  of  a 
big  story. 

Nothing  shows  better  than  endings 
the  difference  between  ideas  which  lie 
inside  of  art  and  those  which  cannot 
be  amalgamated  with  it  Lessing  long 
ago  complained  of  plays  which  end 
like  an  epigram.  Ibsen’s  do  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  conceptions  which  be  is  ex¬ 
pounding  are  syllogisms.  They  hold 
us  down  to  the  point,  contracting  our 
feelings,  instead  of  expanding  them, 
and  any  large  view  of  life  expands 
them,  whether  it  be  tragedy  or  comedy. 
One  of  the  greatest  wrongs  done  to 


Shakespeare  to-day  is  in  the  excision  of 
the  endings.  When  Hamlet  dies  the 
curtain  falls,  implying  no  interest  in 
the  total  meaning  of  the  play,  and 
when  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  dead  the 
large  conclusion  of  the  story  is  an  im¬ 
pertinence.  In  the  case  of  Shakespeare 
and  other  poetic  dramatists  this  muti¬ 
lation  is  due  to  the  vanity  of  actors  and 
the  mediocrity  of  audiences,  but  your 
concocter  of  intellectual  dramas  snaps 
off  his  story,  with  no  need  of  help  from 
the  manager,  because  it  is  one  line  of 
thought,  narrowly  followed  out,  not  a 
picture  needing  to  be  completed  with 
the  majestic  strokes  with  which  it  was 
begun. 

Another  inartistic  idea,  which  prides 
itself  on  being  modem,  is  lowering  the 
dignity  of  the  protagonist.  Hedda 
Gabler,  a  nervous  egotist,  who  mis¬ 
takes  her  sensitiveness  for  superiority, 
and  pines  for  a  life  in  which  men  get 
drunk  and  shoot  themselves  through 
the  temple  instead  of  through  the  ab¬ 
domen,  is  apt  for  comedy;  but  Ib¬ 
sen  has  placed  her  in  the  centre  of  a 
sober  drama,  and,  by  a  law  which  will 
exist  as  long  after  his  death  as  it  ex¬ 
isted  before  his  birth,  his  play  would 
be  mined  by  this  error  alone.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  though  by  no  means  certain,  that 
the  thought  which  was  wasted  in  the 
creation  of  Hedda  might  have  adorned 
a  neurologist  or  surgeon,  just  as  it  is 
conceivable,  but  still  less  probable,  that 
economic  genius  lurks  in  the  mind 
which  conceived  “Widowers’  Houses’’ 
and  “Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession.’’  The 
law  that  a  tragedy  cmnot  exist  unless 
the  author  glorifies  life,  unless  he  puts 
magnified  characters  in  ideal  situa¬ 
tions,  working  out  exceptional  plots, 
was  created,  not  by  Aristotle,  but  by 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind;  and  a 
law  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
from  Sophocles  to  Shakespeare,  and 
from  Racine  to  Goethe,  will  not  yield 
to  theories  of  novelty.  If  the  con¬ 
temporary  drama  neglects  it,  the 
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law  remains,  and  the  drama  is  con¬ 
demned. 

Intellectual  realism,  which  denies  the 
tested  laws,  is  farther  from  truth  than 
the  veriest  melodrama.  Zola’s  mani¬ 
festoes  stand  fairly  enough  for  the  no¬ 
tions  of  his  tribe.  He  is  talking  of 
“Macbeth”:— 

This  is  indifferent  to  me,  because  it 
happens  too  far  from  me,  in  the  clouds. 
And  the  interpretation  baffles  me  still 
more.  I  write  that  it  is  sublime,  but  I 
remain  cold.  Perhaps  a  sense  is  lack¬ 
ing  to  me.  I  was  mortaliy  bored  at 
“Macbeth,”  and  left  with  no  distinct 
opinion  of  Salvini.  In  “La  Mort 
Civile”  Salvini  transported  me.  I 
went  away  choking  with  emotion.  To 
be  sure,  the  author  of  the  last  drama, 
M.  Giacometti,  should  not  hope  to 
equal  Shakespeare.  His  work,  at  bot¬ 
tom,  is  even  mediocre,  in  spite  of  the 
charming  bareness  of  his  formula.  But 
it  is  of  my  time,  it  moves  in  the  air  I 
breathe,  it  touches  me  like  the  story 
of  a  neighbor.  I  prefer  life  to  art,  as  I 
have  often  said.  A  great  work  frozen 
by  centuries  is  in  truth  no  more  than 
a  beautiful  corpse. 

Does  not  all  that  sound  to  us  to-day 
like  the  talk  of  a  sophomore?  More 
hopeful  than  this  are  the  gods  in  the 
gallery,  who  are  open  to  greatness, 
however  open  they  also  are  to  vulgar¬ 
ity.  Although  the  public  is  a  monster, 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God,  and  the  gallery  will  protect  us 
from  mystery,  surgery,  and  problems. 

We  need  not  flatter  the  intelligence  of 
this  protecting  vox  populi.  When  we 
think  of  the  subtleties  of  the  pseudo¬ 
intellectual  drama,  unintelligible  and 
valueless  to  the  unsophisticated  imagi¬ 
nation,  we  hail  the  public  as  a  friend, 
but  when  we  dwell  with  the  uncouth 
object  which  the  manager  means  when 
he  snarls,  “That’s  what  the  public 
wants,  and  you  will  And  a  hard  Job  if 
you  try  to  elevate  It,”  our  refuge  is 
withdrawn.  The  people  are  loyal  to 
some  of  the  deepest  rules  of  art,  be¬ 
cause  those  principles  were  founded  on 


a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  al¬ 
though  they  maintain  the  rights  of 
flesh  and  blood,  their  blood  and  their 
flesh  are  as  coarse  as  they  are  vigorous. 
To  take  an  illustration  from  another 
art:  Some  old  soldiers  objected  to  a* 
monument  in  which  war  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Pallas.  What  bad  that  dead 
Greek  woman  to  do  with  the  battle- 
fleld?  An  artist  replied  that  they  would 
be  satisfled  by  a  group  In  which  one 
soldier  cut  off  the  head  of  another  with 
his  sabre,  especially  red  paint  on  the 
marble  recalled  blood.  The  desire  for 
art  of  the  present  was  healthy,  but  the 
expression  which  they  would  choose 
would  be  the  coarsest.  In  the  drama 
their  taste  is  similar.  You  can’t  swing 
the  crowd  off  after  Maeterlinck,  and 
you  can  count  on  the  gallery  for  enthu¬ 
siasm  over  Shakespeare;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  with  his  situations,  his 
theatrical  element,  that  Shakespeare 
holds  them,  not  with  his  subtler 
beauty,  and  they  applaud  loudest  the 
interpolations  of  Garrick  and  Gibber. 
They  like  a  good,  honest,  human  Philis¬ 
tine  better  than  Mr.  Gilbert  or  Mr. 
Pinero.  The  names  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  plays  of  to-day  are  hardly  known  to 
those  of  us  who  read.  They  all  deal 
with  love  and  intrigue,  villains,  heroes, 
and  the  supremacy  of  virtue,  and  the 
language  in  them  is  stilted  and  loud. 
Not  everything  which  the  public  likes 
is  good  art,  but  nothing  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  dislikes  is  great  art  Successful  art 
must  deal  with  important  material,  and 
it  must  mould  it  into  beautiful  forms. 
The  public  is  the  great  Judge  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  only,  and  a  poor  Judge  of  the 
form.  If  your  subject-matter,  youf 
theme,  your  sentiment,  your  ethics,  do 
not  please  the  crowd,  you  are  slight  If 
they  do,  you  may  succeed  for  the  day; 
but  to  succeed  for  the  centuries  this 
common  human  material  must  have 
delicacies  and  harmonies  of  form 
which  can  be  appreciated  by  few.  The 
tendency  of  some  of  the  most  intellect- 
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ual  dramatists  o£  to-day  is  to  refuse 
large  bumau  demands  to  the  crowd  and 
harmonies  to  the  sensitive,  asking  all  to 
be  content  with  a  little  psychology. 

These  plays  are  weakest  intellect¬ 
ually  where  they  are  weakest  dramati¬ 
cally.  Mr.  Shaw  made  a  fuss  because 
the  American  public  didn’t  like  that 
scene  in  “The  Devil’s  Disciple’’  where 
a  minister  becomes  a  soldier  in  about 
four  seconds,  rushes  around  the  room 
making  speeches,  but  lacks  time  to  kiss 
his  wife  or  say  anything  that  would  ex¬ 
pose  the  plot.  The  public  talks  in 
terms  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  but 
behind  its  words  is  usually  a  perception 
of  technical  or  imaginative  weakness. 
Mr.  Shaw  didn’t  know  how  to  make  a 
good  story  or  an  efficient  character. 
“Arms  and  the  Man’’  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  had  it  possessed  dramatic  con¬ 
sistency  and  completeness.  The  public 
liked  “The  Little  Minister,”  and  there 
is  more  technical  skill  in  it  than  in  the 
whole  work  of  many  playwrights  who 
pretend 'to  a  place  just  ahead  of  the 
age.  There  is  no  superfluous  word, 
scene,  or  movement,  no  excrescence 
and  no  self-consciousness,  but  a  steady 
movement  carries  the  story  directly, 
with  a  delicate,  artificial  and  yet  hu¬ 
man  touch,  through  devices  as  fresh  as 
they  are  moderate.  The  comedy  line 
just  this  side  of  farce  is  followed  with 
an  unerring  skill  which  makes  the  play 
—cheerful,  easy  and  distinct— as  charm¬ 
ing  to  the  simple  as  it  is  to  the  shrewd. 
Mr.  Barrie  has  the  ripe  ideas  of  an 
artist,  not  the  half-baked  material  of 
speculation.  ■ 

Mr.  Barrie  has  enjoyed  the  happiness 
of  being  allowed  to  write  comedy  with¬ 
out  having  unlimited  meaning  instilled 
into  it,  but  Mr.  Pinero  has  not  been  so 
fortunate.  Although  the  moods  of 
“The.  Princess  and  the  •  Butterfly,”  Its 
liberal  structure  and  subdued  humor, 
are  Its  merits,  everybody  discussed  the 
pros  and  cons  of  unseasonable  mar¬ 
riage,  and  a  comedy  of  the  intelligence 
was  turned  Into  tragedy,  sentiment. 


and  sermons,  by  lovers  of  melancholy 
philosophy.  Volumes  of  Teutonic  grav¬ 
ity  have  been  written  about  the  inner 
meaning  of  Falstaff,  and  at  least  one 
individual  did,  in  bis  earlier  days.  And 
an  almost  tragic  signiflcance  in  that 
song  in  “Patience”  which  recounts  how 
a  magnet,  wooed  by  all  the  nails  and 
files  in  the  shop,  was  unable  to  attract 
the  only  thing  it  loved,  a  silver  churn. 
Because  Gilbert’s  wit  cut  into  life,  the 
aforesaid  victim  then  thought  it  ought 
to  be  explained  in  essays  as  serious  as 
life.  It  really  seemed  unworthy  of  it  to 
call  it  wit,  lest  somebody  forget  that 
wit  deals  with  realities.  “Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,”  too,— what  tremendous 
comment  lurks  just  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  what  human  importance,  what  a 
philosophy!  How  does  “Le  Gendre  de 
M.  Poirier”  suggest  treatises  on  social 
conditions!  When  Yvette  Guilbert  went 
to  Germany  last  spring  the  Teutons 
found  morals  in  her  songs,  and  even  a 
Frenchman,  writing  of  her,  said:  “I 
find  our  Yvette  a  moralist.  I  breathe 
in  her  songs  the  healthy,  bitter  odor  of 
the  forests,  bitter  as  the  suffering  of 
life,  healthy  as  pity  for  all  the  con¬ 
quered.” 

Alack-a-day,  Yvette  knew  her  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  weakness  she  sported 
with  is  in  the  deadliest  earnest.  That 
it  can  be  traced  far  Into  the  past  may 
be  suggested  by  the  title  of  a  play 
(quoted  by  Faguet)  by  Pierre  Matthleu, 
in  the  sixteenth  century:— 

Vashi,  trag^dle  .  .  .  ou  Ton  verra  les 
trlstes  effets  de  I’orguell  et  d6sob^- 
Isance,  la  louange  d’une  monarchic 
bien  ordonn^e,  I’office  d’un  bon  prince 
pour  heureusement  commander  sa 
puissance,  son  omement  son  exercice 
61oign6  du  luxe  et  dissolution,  et  la 
belle  harmonle  d’un  mariage  bien  ac¬ 
cords. 

However  old  this  spirit  may  be,  its 
roost  influential  modem  appeamnee 
was  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Denis  Dide¬ 
rot,  who  not  only  dramatized  his  ser¬ 
mons,  but  loudly  proclaimed  his  belief 
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that  plays  were  the  best  medium  for  in¬ 
stilling  philosophic  truth  into  the  multi¬ 
tude,  and  even  for  the  Government  to 
prepare  the  public  for  changes  in  the 
law,  an  idea  now  dwelling  in  the  mind 
of  William  of  Germany.  A  better  dra¬ 
matist  has  said  that  art  teaches  all 
in  aiming  to  teach  none,  and  he  might 
have  added  that  it  teaches  much  only 
when  it  aims  to  teach  nothing— when  it 
aims  at  the  emotions,  the  passions,  and 
the  imagination,  and  not  at  the  logical 
reason  or  the  sense  of  scientific  fact. 
It  was  this  same  dramatist  who  made 
M.  Poirier  admire  the  picture  of  a  dog 
sitting  on  a  sea  beach,  baying  across 
the  nightly  billows.  The  dog  comes 
nearer  to  the  grand  style  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  than  does  the  tranche  de  la  vie. 
Virtue  harassed  and  triumphant,  inci¬ 
dents  galore,  and  villains  persistent 
and  routed,  are  nearer  the  heart  of  dra¬ 
ma  than  in  an  intellectual  study  where 
there  is  no  virtue  and  no  villain,  no  in¬ 
cidents  and  no  exaggerations,  nothing 
but  a  plea  that  we  be  Interested  In 
apothecaries  or  the  subtleties  of  domes¬ 
tic  discord.  Melodrama  is  poetry  In 
the  rough,  and  the  realism  preached  by 
Diderot  and  practised  at  Intervals  since 
his  day,  is  the  antithesis  of  poetry  In 
any  state.  If  the  crowd  could  get  great 
art  it  would  take  it,  but,  as  it  is.  It 
takes  the  next  best,  which  is  not  syllo¬ 
gistic  plays  but  melodrama,  in  which 
there  is  a  human  appeal,  not  only  to 
the  general,  but  to  the  civilized  man 
also.  The  kinship  between  intellectual 
innocence  and  real  culture  is  what 
makes  bad  melodramas  so  good  and 
good  melodramas  so  bad.  Usually  the 
man  who  enjoys  Pinero  or  Barrie  thor¬ 
oughly  is  the  man  who  rejoices  In  a 
howling  picture  of  love  and  hate  and 
hairbreadth  ’scapes,  with  virtue  and 
sentiment  glorified  in  the  end.  The 
civilized  man  enjoys  the  primitive  In¬ 
stincts  of  mankind  and  dislikes  the  pre¬ 
tenses  of  half-education.  The  ragged 
man  and  woman  who  throb  over  the 


wild  eyes  and  dishevelled  hair  of  the 
heroine  are  his  brother  and  sister.  He 
feels  as  they  do,  a  thrill  in  his  inmost 
being  when  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
first  “I  love  you.”  He  feels  nothing  at 
all  to  correspond  with  the  tastes  of  the 
class  just  above  these  things— the  mid¬ 
dle-class,  which  knows  enough  to  laugh 
at  “A  Bowery  Girl,”  but  buys  literature 
for  the  chromos  which  go  with  it,  and 
goes  to  the  theatre  to  see  cartloads  of 
scenery  and  acres  of  heather^  and  real 
horses.  This  is  the  class  on  whose  in¬ 
tegrity  and  stability  modem  civiliza¬ 
tion  rests,  but  its  taste  in  art  is  worse 
than  the  taste  of  those  above  it  or  of 
those  below  it  To  this  class,  also,  the 
manager  who  wishes  to  give  the  people 
what  they  want  must  look,  for  they 
have  as  much  money  as  the  cultivated, 
and  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
poor. 

Mr.  William  Gillette  once  said  that 
the  only  critic  whose  opinion  he  re¬ 
spected  was  the  average  spectator,  who 
is,  unfortunately,  unable  to  express  hla 
opinion.  In  keeping  the  appeal  to 
fundamental  Interests,  which  the  melo¬ 
drama  has,  and  substituting  good 
workmanship  for  bad,  the  author  of 
“Secret  Service”  has  made  the  best 
play  recently  produced  In  the  United 
States.  The  well-made  piece,  as  ■  It  is 
represented  by  Sardou,  is  a  spectacle 
even  more  melancholy  than  the  prob¬ 
lem  play.  It  differs  from  the  proper 
melodrama  in  making  merely  a  nervous 
excitement,  instead  of  playing  on  the 
varied  emotional  sources  of  laughter, 
sympathy,  and  tears.  The  theatrical 
side  is  a  vital  part  of  every  great 
drama,  but  the  theatrical  side  Itself  in 
Sardou  is  depraved.  Although  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Mollfere  live  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  because  they  are  literature,  they 
hold  the  stage  because  they  are  theatri¬ 
cal.  Although  they  are  full  of  Intricate 
charms  that  can  best  be  felt  in  the 
closet,  their  appeal  to  the  eye  is  equally 
strong.  Their  scenes  and  situations  are 
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almost  as  far  above  Sardou  as  their 
language  and  psychology.  Just  as  the 
callow  intellectual  dramatist  tries  to 
push  into  conspicuousness  his  fragment 
of  the  life  that  should  go  into  a  play, 
so  the  disciple  of  the  “well-made  play” 
fathered  by  Scribe  tries  to  do  every¬ 
thing  with  his  one  fraction  of  stage 
workmanship.  All  the  elements  com¬ 
bine  in  the  great  dramatists,  and  all 
that  is  done  by  the  playwrights  who 
make  a  specialty  of  one  aspect  is  to 
give  extreme  emphasis  to  the  only 
thing  they  have  among  the  many 
things  which  hold  their  place  in  the 
proper  high  or  low  relief  in  more  opu¬ 
lent  dramatists.  The  psychological 
playwright  has  taken  off  one  end,  the 
dramatic  mechanic  another.  There  is 
more  stagecraft  in  Sardou  than  there  is 
in  Molifere,  only  in  the  sense  that  there 
are  more  ideas  in  Ibsen  than  there  are 
in  Shakespeare;  that  in  the  smaller 
men  the  thing  they  have  is  more  em¬ 
phatic  than  it  could  be  if  it  did  not 
stand  alone.  Intelligently  speaking, 
the  whole  theatre  of  Sardou  is  as  much 
below  “Hamlet”  in  stagecraft  as  all  of 
Ibsen  is  below  it  in  intellectual  content. 

We  are  probably  farther  from  a  re¬ 
vival  of  tragedy  than  from  either  com¬ 
edy  or  what  Victor  Hugo  called  the 
“grotesque.”  It  was  a  sadly  demor¬ 
alized  man  who  said  he  had  three  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  life;  of  which  the 
first  was,  never  to  see  the  plays  of 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  and  the  other  two 
did  not  matter.  The  bourgeois  dramas, 
loaded  with  easy  sentiment,  are  as  far 
from  health  in  one  direction  as  those  of 
the  perpetrator  of  the  jest,  the  author 
of  “A  Woman  of  No  Importance”  and 
“Lady  Windermere’s  Fan,”  are  In  the 
other.  Between  them  lies  the  solidest 
drama  produced  in  England  to-day,  by 
artists  who  lack  passion,  but  have  taste 
and  wit  for  graceful  comedy.  There 
seems  to  be  more  hope  of  tragedy  on 
the  Continent,  where  “Die  Versunkene 
Glocke,”  “Cyrano  de  Bergerac,”  and 


perhaps  even  “El  Gran  Galeotto,”  sup¬ 
port  the  prophecy  so  often  made  re¬ 
cently,  especially  in  France,  that  the 
day  has  passed  alike  for  well-built  ma¬ 
chines  and  slices  of  life,  and  that  the 
world  is  learning  over  again  that  for  its 
serious  plays  it  must  depend  upon  the 
poets.  In  years  there  has  been  no  such 
welcome  to  a  tragedy  by  cultivated 
Frenchmen  as  has  been  received  by 
“Cyrano.”  Victo#  Hugo  had,  like  all 
but  a  few  of  bis  countrymen,  more  sen¬ 
timent  than  tragic  passion,  and  there 
has  really  been  no  tragedy  of  the  high¬ 
est  kind  since  “Faust”  The  explana¬ 
tion  that  the  world  has  grown  away 
from  poetry  is,  perhaps,  disposed  of  by 
the  fact  that  no  mind  was  ever  more 
filled  with  the  messages  of  science  than 
Goethe’s.  Although  science  may  have 
added  nothing  to  the  material  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  it  has  destroyed  nothing,  but, 
like  other  absorbing  interests,  it  suffers 
from  offences  committed  in  its  name. 
Poetic  tragedy  will  survive  Darwin  as 
easily  as  it  survived  Newton  and  Co¬ 
pernicus.  The  greatest  literary  ideas 
are  dramatic  ideas;  most  of  the  world’s 
highest  literature  is  poetry,  and  most 
of  its  highest  poetry  is  drama.  We 
need  not  fear  that  modem  times  are 
undramatic,  for  artistic  genius  is  crea¬ 
tive,  and  when  it  exists  it  will  create 
somewhat  in  its  universal  manner. 

Creative  plays  scatter  in  passing 
maxims  the  kind  of  truths  of  which 
one  is  distended  into  a  philosophic 
drama.  There  are  enough  generaliza¬ 
tions  in  “Lear”  or  “Tasso”  to  give 
themes  to  a  library  of  Intellectual 
plays,  but  they  are  jnessentlal  frag¬ 
ments  in  their  place,  strewn  along  the 
path  of  their  main  conception,  which  is 
larger  than  any  abstract  proposition. 
The  greatest  artistic  ideas  which  the 
human  mind  ever  conceives  are  fables. 
“Wallenstein”  and  “Othello”  start  from 
the  story,  and  general  statements 
spring  from  it,  while  in  the  problem 
dramas  the  generalization  is  made  first 
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and  the  facts  invented,  so  that  the  plot, 
instead  of  being  the  grandest  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  race,  is  at  best  what  one 
man  can  do.  None  of  the  greatest 
plays  has  a  plot  Invented  wholly  by  the 
author.  They  tell  a  story  which  irra¬ 
diates  truth  in  many  directions,  while 
the  piece  which  is  constructed  to  fit  a 
proposition  is  concentrated  in  the  proof 
of  the  notion  on  which  it  started.  It 
would  not  be  diflacult  to  write  out  in 
a  few  sentences  the  meaning  of  “L’Aml 
des  Femmes,”  “The  Doll’s  House,” 
“The  Devil’s  Disciple,”  or  “The  Noto¬ 
rious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,”  but  it  would  be 
as  absurd  to  ask  what  is  the  meaning 
of  “Macbeth,”  “The  Tempest,”  or 
“Iphlgenla,”  as  it  would  be  to  sum  up 
the  story  and  character  of  Julius  Csesar 
in  a  proposition.  Great  dramatic  ideas 
are  imaginative  and  emotional  concep¬ 
tions,  and  the  nearest  to  an  exact  ab¬ 
stract  statement  that  can  be  made 
about  them  will  tell  what  feeling  of  life 
they  imbue.  Nobody  who  felt  life 
greatly  could  deem  “Trollus  and  Cres- 
slda”  a  better  drama  than  “Othello,”  as 
one  British  playwright  and  critic  does, 
finding  its  superiority  in  its  compara¬ 
tively  dingy  and  paltry  motives,  which 
he  thinks  make  it  worthy  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  He  wants  nothing  imi¬ 
tated  in  the  drama  except  what  he  is 
capable  of  fully  comprehending.  He  is 
like  the  people  at  whom  La  Bruyfire 
laughed  for  admiring  pictures  of  things 
when  in  the  things  themselves  he  saw 
nothing  interesting. 

As  the  principal  part  of  any  large 
moral  or  artistic  idea  is  old,  it  being  an 
accumulation  and  not  a  rapid  birth,  the 
greatest  dramatists  of  one  age  are  more 
like  those  of  another  than  they  are  llkd 
smaller  ones  nearer  their  own  time. 
Sophocles  has  more  essentially  in  com¬ 
mon  with.  Shakespeare  than  he  has 
with  Voltaire.  Comedy  has  a  more 
changing  aspect,  but  the  sublime  dif¬ 
fers  little  from  century  to  century.  It 
is  now  as  true  as  it  was  when  Aristotle 


wrote,  that  many  men  can  make 
scenes,  and  many  can  even  make  char¬ 
acters,  but  none  but  the  rare  genius 
can  handle  a  plot.  “Fate  makes 
greater  tragedies  than  playwrights,” 
says  Echegaray.  The  great  poet  ac¬ 
cepts  largely  the  work  of  fate.  He 
alone  can  tell  a  great  story  so  that  it 
keeps  all  of  its  greatness.  He  accepts 
the  facts,  and  emphasizes  them.  Far 
from  showing  that  there  are  no  entirely 
good  men  and  none  entirely  bad,  he 
makes  his  heroes  more  heroic  than  na¬ 
ture  and  his  villains  blacker  than  life. 
In  love  he  tells  most  often  of  the  first, 
not  because  it  is  more  important  or  ex¬ 
ists  more  certainly  than  later  and  more 
conscious  love,  but  because  it  is  more 
dramatic.  Romeo  and  Juliet  can  be  the 
centre  of  the  tragedy,  but  to  make  the 
loves  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  sub¬ 
lime  they  need  to  be  set  in  a  drama  of 
the  nations. 

The  great  dramatic  truths  are  clear. 
Nothing  is  more  impotent  in  art  than 
the  vague  and  mysterious  suggestions 
attempted  by  playwrights  who  rejoice 
in  entangling  qualities  of  character  in¬ 
stead  of  clarifying  them.  The  play¬ 
wright  who  accumulates  motives,  and 
thinks  he  is  not  bound  to  give  them  any 
more  consistency  than  they  have  in 
life,  is  no  dramatist  Shakespeare 
threw  Caliban  on  to  the  earth,  alive. 
Renan  wrote  a  philosophic  and  sym¬ 
bolic  play  about  part  of  him.  Browning 
wrote  a  lengthy  poem  about  another  as¬ 
pect  of  him,  Shakespeare  simply  made 
him  speak  and  act  Commentators  talk 
about  what  he  stands  for.  Whatever 
he  means  there  he  is,  clear  and  com¬ 
plete.  Are  the  dramatic  ideas  in  “The 
Tempest”  or  in  “Caliban”  and  “Call- 
ban  upon  Setelos?”  People  discuss  to 
this  day  whether  Hamlet  was  mad,  yet 
he  is  as  real  and  distinct  to  us  as  he 
would  be  if  he  lived,  and  probably  Lear 
has  told  the  world  more  about  insanity 
than  any  treatise.  These  pictures  are 
clear,  not  because  the  plays  are  about 
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Insanity,  for  they  are  not,  but  because 
they  disentangle  from  the  mass  of  real¬ 
ity  In  the  universe  two  stories  carried 
on  by  characters  of  enlarged  propor¬ 
tions,  that  we  all  can  see,  and  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  among  these  characters  are  a 
young  man,  whose  mind  sometimes 
reels  with  the  swaying  of  the  world, 
and  another  man  whose  old  brain 
crumbles  with  the  battering  of  destiny. 
The  truth  of  genius  is  clear,  and  the 
truth  of  science  is  clear  also,  but  in  an¬ 
other  way,  an  abstract  way,  that  can¬ 
not  be  reconverted  into  dramatic  life. 
The  witches  and  ghosts  of  Shakespeare 
—Ariel,  Caliban,  and  Puck— are  as 
much  alive  as  Brutus  or  Cressida.  This 
imaginative  distinctness  cannot  exist 
without  beauty,  for  the  imagination  is 
largely  reached  through  the  senses.  It 
Is  in  vain  that  we  try  to  lower  the 
story,  the  persons,  or  the  words,  to  ac¬ 
tual  life.  If  we  do  so,  seeking  scientific 
accuracy,  we  lose  the  clearness  we  had, 
since  that  kind  of  truth  cannot  be  de¬ 
rived  from  beauty.  Poets  are  men  who 
see  emotional  truth  with  sureness  and 
express  it  with  its  own  charm,  which 
is  conveyed  through  the  harmonies  of 
words  and  images.  As  Longinus  has 
It,  “Beautiful  words  are  the  very  light 
of  thought”  The  only  ideas  of  value 
In  tragedy  are  the  Ideas  whose  light  is 
beauty. 

In  comedy  the  fixed  laws  are  less  in 
confilct  with  the  spirit  of  our  time. 
Even  a  strong  tragedy  would  stir  the 
public  to-day,  but  a  deep  comedy 
would  have  a  wider  hearing  since, 
while  tragedy  Is  general,  comedy  can 
paint  those  details  of  contemporary  life 
for  which  the  English-speaking  public 
now  have  such  an  appetite.  The  audi¬ 
ence  for  comedy  has  always  been 
largest  aud  the  increase  of  education 
and  the  consequent  heterogeneity  of 
audiences  may  well  Increase  the  dif¬ 
ference.  That  sadder  knowledge  of 
mankind  which  is  given  by  tragic  art 
can  never  be  valued  by  the  whole  peo- 
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pie  as  highly  as  special  Informatiou 
about  ourselves  lighted  by  universal 
truth,  which  is  the  substance  of  the 
higher  comic  drama.  Again,  the  fact 
that  successful  tragedy  can  exist  only 
in  verse  gives  an  advantage  to  comedy 
in  an  age  addicted  to  prose.  The  ex¬ 
hilaration  which  any  art  must  give, 
and  which  is  accomplished  by  the 
tragic  poet  through  beauty  of  language, 
imagery  and  verse,  and  through 
breadth  and  idealization  of  characters 
and  action,  in  comedy  springs  from  the 
intellectual  mirth  aroused  by  a  distinct 
and  easy  exhibition  of  the  foibles  of 
mankind  set  In  grotesque  situations, 
varying,  even  at  Its  height,  from  the 
gentle  Irony  of  Tartuffe  to  the  rollick¬ 
ing  burlesque  of  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and 
Nym,  but  always  appealing  partly  to 
the  reason,  until  it  descends  to  empty 
farce,  where,  whether  it  be  In  the  “Two 
Dromlos”  or  In  “The  Private  Secre¬ 
tary,”  the  amusement  is  immediate  and 
wholly  Independent  of  reasonable 
ideas.  Probably  the  greatest  comedy 
is  that  which  combines  the  immediate 
broad  absurdity  of  farce  with  deep  psy¬ 
chology,  as  in  Falstaff,  and  “Les  Pr^- 
cieuses  Ridicules,”  rather  than  In  ch.nr- 
acters  like  those  of  “Le  Misanthrope” 
and  “Les  Femmes  Savantes,”  which, 
without  meaning  more  to  the  trained 
intelligence,  escape  the  uncultivated. 
Whether,  however,  comedy  be  broad  or 
fine,  so  long  as  it  escapes  farce,  it  is 
critical,  and  therefore  the  best  dra¬ 
matic  medium  for  expressing  an  age  of 
analysis  and  common  sense;  but,  as  it 
is  art,  this  expression  must  fill  even 
scientific  fact  and  reasonable  criticism 
with  enjoyment  and  content  No  art  is 
great  unless  by  It  we  are  released  from 
care  and  taught  to  extract  pleasure 
from  our  human  limitations.  Had  a 
tragedian  handled  “The  Masterbullder” 
or  “Mrs.  Tanqueray”  the  public  might 
have  called  them  sad,  but  never  dis¬ 
agreeable.  Had  they  been  the  themes 
of  a  comedian,  the  strain  would  be  re- 
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laxed,  fresh  air  thrown  into  their  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  Joy  taken  in  the  free 
play  of  the  author  with  his  creatures, 
when  he  is  picturing  them  as  they  are 
and  not  bending  every  nerve  to  suggest 
what  they  should  be.  Although  there 
can  be  no  logical  proof  that  serious 
propagandism  cannot  instil  life  into  a 
drama,  there  is  the  firmer  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  experience.  “La  Femmes  de 
Claude”  is  held  down  by  its  thesis, 
while  “Les  Prficieuses  Ridicules,”  ex¬ 
hibiting  and  not  arguing,  changed  the 
face  of  a  society. 

In  England  to-day,  which  is  so  en¬ 
tirely  removed  from  tragedy,  several 
men  stand  on  the  verge  of  comedy.  In 
artificial  smart  dialogue,  what  British 
dramatist  since  Sheridan  has  surpassed 
“You  Never  Can  Tell”  and  parts  of 
“Arms  and  the  Man?”  If  Mr.  Shaw 
knew  wit  from  defiance,  insight  from 
egotism,  and  a  dramatic  situation  from 
an  intellectual  one,  he  might  be  a  le¬ 
gitimate  successor  to  Congreve  and 
Wycherley,  neither  of  whom  has  done 
any  single  scene  much  better  than  the 
first  act  of  “Arms  and  the  Man”  would 
be  with  the  excessive  Shawism  excised. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  hope  that  our 
scintillating  jester  may  sicken  of  pug¬ 
nacity  and  the  eternal  endeavor  to 
prove  his  own  traits  heroic,  after 
which  maturing  only  co-operation  with 
some  one  of  more  dramatic  instinct— 
with  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  Gillette,  or  even 
Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Grundy— would  be 
needed  to  establish  him  on  the  stage 
and  in  literature.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  comedy  in  several  decades,  “Le 
Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,”  deals  with  a 
definite  contemporary  idea,  and,  al¬ 
though  Augier’s  mind  was  not  without 
its  commonplace  aspects,  it  combined 
so  many  qualities,  especially  clearness 
of  vision,  constructive  ability,  and  re¬ 
finement  of  humor,  that  he  was  able 
to  put  social  truth  into  what  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  play.  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Mr.  Barrie  combine  more  of 


the  higher  comic  dramatic  gifts  than 
theirfellow-playwrights,  though  neither 
has  single  touches  of  dialogue  supe¬ 
rior  to  Mr.  Shaw’s.  What  puts  Mr. 
Barrie  in  one  direction  beyond  them  all 
is  a  more  solid  character-building. 
Mr.  Shaw’s  personages  are  fragments, 
and  Mr.  Pinero’s  do  not  equal  his  situ¬ 
ations  or  his  dialogue.  Creation  of  in¬ 
dividuals  has  largely  made  the  fame  of 
two  novelists  who  are  apparently  on 
the  brink  of  dramatic  effort,  and  if  the 
attempts  of  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr. 
Hardy  in  the  new  field  correspond  with. 
Mr.  Barrie’s,  the  inevitable  return  of 
the  best  narrative  minds  from  fiction 
to  the  stage  will  have  begun.  Mr. 
James  and  Mr.  Howells  have  made  their 
trials,  but  their  strokes  lack  breadth 
and  their  situations  lack  motion.  In 
our  stronger  novelists  we  see  the  great¬ 
est  promise  for  a  drama  of  larger  ideas 
than  any  now  animating  English 
comedy.  Sir  Willoughby  Patteme, 
Christopher  North,  the  Scotch  Elders, 
the  Chocolate  Cream  Soldier,  and  Ga¬ 
briel  Oak  are  the  very  stuff  of  which 
high  comedy  is  made,  as  Nora  and 
Paula  might  be  if  they  were  conceived 
in  a  more  expansive  spirit  and  drawn 
with  a  freer  hand. 

When  the  world  has  decided  that  the 
novel  is  an  inferior  form,  some  of  the 
ideas  which  have  recently  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  fiction  will  animate  the 
drama,  the  Tolstois  of  the  future  will 
be  our  tragedians  and  the  Thackerays 
our  comedians.  What  Hauptmann  and 
Sudermann  have  done  almost  single- 
handed  since  they  turned  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  stage,  is  a  hint  of  the  impetus 
which  the  English  theatre  might  re¬ 
ceive  from  a  few  minds  who  should 
help  to  give  the  public  the  contempo¬ 
rary  standards  which  it  now  lacks, 
perhaps  some  day  making  possible 
again  Aristotle’s  complaint  that  the 
critics  expected  the  dramatist  to  excel 
in  all  branches  of  his  art  Before  the 
revival  can  come,  harsh  and  joyless 
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criticism  of  life,  which  is  now  con¬ 
demned  in  the  pulpit,  must  be  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  stage,  and  “Jude”  and 
“Ghosts”  must  follow  discourses  on 
natural  depravity  to  that  grave  which 
yawns  for  useless  truth.  In  express¬ 
ing  the  ideas  of  his  time,  the  genius  se¬ 
lects  those  which  inspire  and  multiply 
and  those  which  are  inseparably  mar¬ 
ried  to  beautiful  forms.  The  prophet 
of  gloomy  fact  in  France  has  declared 
with  a  groan  that  the  world  was  turn¬ 
ing  from  his  gospel,  and  until  the  rejec- 
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tion  is  complete  the  Intelligent  public 
will  stay  at  home,  or  seek  refuge  in 
farce  and  melodrama.  Whatever  love 
of  narrow  logic  may  exist  permanently 
in  the  country  which  produced  “La 
Femme  de  Claude”  and  “Les  Idges  de 
Madame  Aubray,”  England  has  always 
been  the  home  of  poetry  in  the  modern 
world,  and,  when  the  drama  revives, 
beauty  will  soften  its  tragedy,  and  the 
spirit  of  Falstaflf  give  at  once  intelli¬ 
gence  and  happiness  to  its  comedy. 

Norman  Eapgood. 


AUDREY. 

Audrey  knoweth  naught  of  books, 
Naught  to  captivate  the  wise; 
But  the  soul  of  goodness  looks 
Through  the  quiet  of  her  eyes. 


She  can  bake  and  she  can  knit. 
Handily  she  wields  the  broom. 
All  her  pleasure  is  to  sit 
In  a  neatly  ordered  room.  .  .  . 


Touchstone,  shaping  a  career. 
Shines  at  each  exclusive  house— 
“Such  a  clever  man,  my  dear. 
Tied  to— Just  ‘a  country  mouse;’ 


“Married  ere  he  dreamed  of  us. 

Ere  he  knew  what  gifts  he  had— 
Strange  that  Fate  should  yoke  him  thus. 
And  very,  very,  very  sad!” 


Touchstone— (let  them  mark  it  well) 
When  the  social  round  is  trod 
Bored  by  dame  and  demoiselle— 
Goes  home,  softly  praising  God. 


T.  W.  H.  Oroaland. 
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In  Mr.  James  Tyson,  the  millionaire 
whose  death  was  reported  from  Sydney 
a  few  days  ago,  Australia  has  lost  a 
remarkable  personality,  and  a  citizen 
whose  career  was  so  typical  in  some 
of  its  leading  characteristics  as  almost 
to  epitomize  In  Itself  the  history  of  the 
pastoral  industry  in  Australia.  Mr. 
Tyson  was  as  a  lad,  and  remained  to 
the  end  of  his  Hfe,  a  bushman  pure  and 
simple.  Though  he  accumulated  great 
wealth,  he  recognized  none  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  civilized  uses  of  money,  but  main¬ 
tained  throughout  his  career  the  frugal 
habits  of  the  beginning,  working  no 
less  continuously  at  seventy  than  he 
had  worked  at  seventeen,  wearing 
habitually  a  shabby  suit  of  ready-made 
clothes,  with  a  silver  watch,  of  which  a 
bootlace  formed  the  guard,  and  eating 
only  the  same  hard  fare  that  had 
served  him  when,  as  a  young  laborer, 
he  took  the  position  of  “leading  scythe” 
on  the  station  of  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Vine.  His  life  was  lived  in 
the  open  air,  and  as  a  man  of  over  sev¬ 
enty  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  say 
of  himself  that  he  had  never  entered  a 
church,  or  a  theatre,  or  a  public-house, 
that  he  had  never  tasted  beer,  wine, 
nor  spirits,  that  he  had  never  sworn, 
and  that  he  had  never  washed  with 
soap— he  used  sand  Instead— nor  worn 
a  white  shirt  or  a  glove.  He  was  of 
splendid,  though  somewhat  spare  and 
hard,  physique,  and  at  seventeen  stood 
six  feet,  four  inches  in  his  stockings. 
His  figure,  as  known  more  familiarly 
of  late  years,  was  that  of  a  square¬ 
shouldered,  slightly  stooping,  but  ac¬ 
tive  man,  with  a  keen  face  set  below 
a  crop  of  Iron-gray  hair,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  particularly  bright,  deep- 
set  gray  eyes. 

He  was  bom  in  Australia  in  1822,  his 
father  being  a  Cumberland  man  of  re¬ 


puted  Flemish  or  Belgian  descent,  and 
his  mother  an  English  woman  of  the 
name  of  Coates.  Mr.  Tyson  was  inter¬ 
ested  towards  the  end  of  his  life  to 
learn  that  the  translation  of  his  French 
name  was  “firebrand,”  and  observed 
thoughtfully,  “Maybe  I  could  have  set 
the  world  on  fire  a  bit,  too,  if  I  had 
tried.”  But  his  energies  were  directed 
from  the  beginning  into  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  channel.  He  was  essentially  a 
man  of  peace.  The  most  offensive 
weapon  that  he  was  ever  known  to 
have  carried  was  the  scythe,  and 
he  himself  attributed  his  success  in 
the  world  to  the  simple  fact  that, 
having  begun  life  as  a  mower,  he 
“mowed  longer  and  stronger  than 
other  men.” 

His  first  experience  of  earning  his 
own  bread  outside  the  family  circle  be¬ 
gan  when  he  was  seventeen,  and 
lasted  for  two  years  and  a  half,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  received  wages  at 
the  rate  of  £30  a  year.  The  position  of 
leading  scythe  Involved  work  too  heavy 
for  so  young  a  man.  His  fellow-labor¬ 
ers  were  jealous  of  seeing  him  in  the 
post  of  foreman,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  would  tell,  with  the  keenness  of 
a  well-remembered  battle,  how,  through 
three  mowing  seasons,  they  tried  to 
“cut  him  out”  by  taking  a  long  swath; 
but  he,  being  tall  and  strong,  was  able 
to  take  his  full  swath  and  still  keep 
ahead.  Such  pastoral  contests  were, 
of  course,  long  before  the  days  of  im¬ 
proved  machinery.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  and  a  half,  with  the  loyal  as¬ 
sistance,  which  he  never  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion,  of  the  widowed  mother  who  made 
and  mended  for  him,  he  had  saved  £60. 
His  next  step  was  to  a  cattle  station 
where,  in  a  remote  district  of  the  then 
littleknown  interior,  he  lived  absolutely 
alone,  herding  bullocks,  and  in  constant 
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danger  of  his  life  from  the  black  men 
still  unaccustomed  to  a  white  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  On  this  station  he 
remained  for  a  year  and  a  half,  work¬ 
ing  again  very  hard,  and  saved  £36. 
With  the  £96  thus  carefully  accumu¬ 
lated,  he  proposed  to  set  up  with  his 
brother  on  a  cattle  station  of  his  own, 
but  at  this  juncture  the  bank  in  which 
he  had  deposited  his  first  £60  failed, 
and,  though  he  was  repaid  a  portion  of 
the  money,  he  had  again  to  work  for 
wages. 

Once  more  he  saved  till,  having  ac¬ 
cumulated  £100,  he  was  able  to  carry 
out  his  project,  and  established  himself 
with  his  brother  on  a  station  on  the 
Billybong  river,  in  the  back  country  of 
New  South  W’ales.  He  had  not  yet 
surmounted  his  early  misfortunes,  for 
here  in  their  first  year  they  were  over¬ 
taken  by  drought,  and  all  their  newly- 
purchased  cattle  died.  He  received  at 
this  time  an  offer  to  take  charge  of 
some  cattle  on  a  system  known  as 
,  “thirds”— that  is,  the  risk  to  the  owner 
and  a  third  of  the  increase  to  the  care¬ 
taker.  It  was  necessary  to  have  some 
money  for  first  expenses,  and  in  his  ex¬ 
tremity  he  remembered  that  Sir  John 
Hay,  for  whom  he  had  a  year  or  two 
previously  driven  cattle,  owed  him  £5. 
He  knew  only  with  regard  to  Sir  John 
Hay  that  he  lived  somewhere  on  the 
Murray  river,  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  miles.  The  country  lying 
between  the  Murray  and  the  Billybong 
was  practically  trackless,  but  deciding 
that,  if  he  followed  the  tributaries  of 
the  Billybong  into  the  dividing  range, 
the  streams  fiowing  down  the  other 
side  of  the  hills  must  bring  him  to  the 
Murray,  he  started  on  horseback  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  find  his  debtor.  He  had  ex¬ 
actly  one  shilling,  and  he  took  it  with 
him,  together  with  some  food.  The 
way  proved  longer  than  he  expected. 
After  a  day  or  two  his  food  was  fin¬ 
ished,  and  for  three  days  he  kept  him¬ 
self  alive  by  plucking  handfuls  of  the 


sweet  grass  and  chewing  it  as  he  went 
along. 

Mr.  Tyson  was  never  married,  but 
even  the  bush  has  its  possibilities  of  ro¬ 
mance,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he 
met  the  lady  in  whose  power  it  would 
seem  to  have  lain  to  change  the  tenor 
of  his  life.  He  was  then  twenty-three, 
and  fifty  years  later  he  described  the 
incident  with  a  vividness  of  detail 
which  bore  witness  to  the  tenacity  of 
the  impression  produced. 

He  had  crossed  the  range,  and  being 
weak  with  hunger,  had  begun  to  fear 
what  the  ordinary  man  might  well 
have  feared  from  the  beginning— 
namely,  that  he  might  never  find  the 
house  of  Sir  John  Hay,  when  he  per¬ 
ceived  a  cottage  and  an  old  man  about 
to  enter.  He  approached,  wishing  to 
ask  his  way,  but  hesitating,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  shyness  of  habit  which 
throughout  his  life  caused  him  to  shun 
intercourse  with  strangers.  As  he  re¬ 
luctantly  drew  near  the  door,  a  young 
woman  came  suddenly  out— “a  beauti¬ 
ful  young  bush-reared  girl,  dark,  rosy, 
and  well  grown.”  He  told  her  that  he 
had  wished  to  ask  his  way.  She  looked 
at  him,  and  without  answering  his 
question,  bade  him  come  in  and  eat 
He  refused.  She  then  laid  both  hands 
upon  his  arm,  and  with  gentle  compul¬ 
sion  drew  him  in,  saying,  “You  are 
hungry,  come  in  and  eat”  Being 
“well-nigh  famished”  and  supposing 
that  she  “saw  the  truth  in  his  face,”  he 
let  himself  do  as  she  bid.  She  called 
to  her  sister  to  help  to  get  some  food 
ready,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
sitting  before  a  good  breakfast.  He 
was  not  in  all  more  than  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  in  the  house,  he  never  spoke  to  the 
girl  again,  but  for  twenty  years  he 
continued  to  visit  the  neighborhood  and 
inquire  after  her  until  he  learned  that 
she  was  married.  Then  he  thought  it 
was  time  to  discontinue  his  visits. 
His  shyness,  he  explained,  in  telling  the 
story  afterwards,  kept  him  from  seek- 
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ing  to  speak  to  her  agaia,  but  he  added, 
“She  was  the  only  woman  I  ever 
thought  of  marrying.” 

He  did  not  obtain  his  £5,  but  returned 
hungry  again  from  Sir  John  Hay’s,  not 
by  way  of  the  cottage,  but  following 
the  river  and  catching  fish  as  he  went 
He  spent  his  shilling  on  the  ferry 
which  took  him  back  to  his  own  side 
of  the  river,  and  having,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  lack  of  funds,  determined  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  proposal  of  taking  cattle  on 
thirds,  he  was  driving  his  herd  to  his 
station  when*he  met  his  brother,  who 
told  him  that  he  had  sold  the  station 
for  £12,  With  this  capital  life  had  to 
be  begun  again.  The  two  brothers 
drove  the  cattle  far  afield,  and  on  July 
8,  1846,  Mr.  Tyson  being  then  nearly 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  they  settled 
upon  the  Murrumbldgee,  on  land 
which  Mr.  Tyson  continued  to  hold  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Their  cattle  throve, 
and  the  beginning  was  made  of  the  for¬ 
tune  which  has  since  accumulated  in 
Mr.  Tyson’s  hands.  It  was  in  this  way, 
by  the  adventure  of  individuals  who 
simply  passed  on  beyond  the  borders 
of  civilized  occupation,  that  the  pas¬ 
toral  settlement  of  Australia  was  in 
the  early  days  effected. 

About  five  years  later— Mr.  .Tyson 
and  his  brother  having  apparently  dis¬ 
solved  their  partnership  in  the  mean¬ 
time— gold  was  found  In  Victoria.  The 
Bendigo  diggings  were  opened,  and  Mr. 
Tyson  began  to  supply  the  gold-fields 
with  meat  The  profits  made  were 
very  large,  but  the  general  anticipation 
was  that  the  market  would  not  last. 
Stock  owners,  intending  to  make  bay 
while  the  sun  shone,  disposed  of  all 
their  cattle,  selling  but  not  buying. 
Mr.  Tyson,  forming  a  more  accurate 
forecast  of  the  position,  believed,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  market  would 
last  He  kept  himself  Informed  of  all 
stock  being  driven  towards  the  field, 
and  while  he  sold  at  Bendigo  he  bought 
from  the  owners  for  ready  money  on 


the  road.  They,  glad  enough  to  take 
a  fair  profit  and  save  risk  and  travel, 
parted  with  their  stock  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  price.  He  extended  his  op¬ 
erations,  first  to  the  buying  of  cattle 
not  only  on  the  road  but  as  far  north 
as  Queensland,  and  then  to  the  buying 
of  stations  as  well  as  stock  in  all  parts 
of  Australia.  On  his  stations  he  was 
active  in  sinking  wells,  putting  up 
fences,  and  introducing  new  stock. 
He  came  thus  to  be  one  of  the  richest, 
and  finally  the  largest,  landowner  in 
the  seven  colonies.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  his  freehold  estate  comprised  no 
less  than  half  a  million  acres,  and  his 
leaseholds  extended  over  many  tboiis- 
ands  of  square  miles. 

Having  practically  no  use  for  money 
and  spending  none  upon  his  personal 
requirements,  his  wealth  accumulated 
to  enormous  proportions,  and  a  few 
years  before  his  death  he  was  accred¬ 
ited  with  the  possession  of  £5,000,000. 

His  simple  habits  gave  rise  to  endless 
anecdotes,  many  of  which  were 
founded  on  an  erroneous  conception 
that  he  was  of  a  miserly  disposition. 
Of  these,  the  following  may  be  quoted 
as  one  fairly  illustrative  of  his  simplic¬ 
ity  In  regard  to  money  matters  and  of 
the  peculiarly  secular  attitude  of  a 
mind  which  placed  churches,  theatres, 
and  public-houses  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  of  places  to  be  avoided.  Near  one 
of  his  stations  it  was  considered  de¬ 
sirable  In  the  interest  of  the  local  popu¬ 
lation  to  erect  a  little  Iron  church.  He 
was  asked  to  pay  for  It  He  replied 
that  he  had  no  objection,  but  on  one 
condition  only— namely,  that  the  whole 
bill  of  costs  was  to  be  made  out  and 
presented  for  payment  in  one  sum,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  bothered  by  re¬ 
quests  for  future  contributions.  The 
condition  was  accepted,  and  he  gave  a 
cheque  without  criticism  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  estimate  presented. 
The  following  year,  on  his  return  to  the 
station,  the  responsible  authorities  ap- 
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preached  him  again,  remembering  his 
condition  and  apologizing  for  breaking 
it,  but  saying  that  a  most  essential  item 
had  been  forgotten.  They  begged  that 
he  would,  therefore,  reconsider  his  de¬ 
termination,  and  give  them  £20  more 
for  a  lightning  conductor.  His  reply 
was  an  emphatic  negative.  “That  I 
will  not,”  he  said;  “I  have  given  a 
church  to  Almighty  God,  and  if  He 
cannot  take  care  of  it  for  Himself,  He 
does  not  deserve  to  have  it.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  fairly  clear  that 
he  had  little  or  no  appreciation  of  the 
power  of  wealth.  It  was  suggested  to 
him  once  that  he  should  give  two  war¬ 
ships  to  the  nation,  and  call  one  the 
“Firebrand”  and  the  other  the  “Mower” 
as  a  memorial  to  his  name  and  calling. 
The  idea  pleased  him  for  a  moment, 
but  only  as  a  foolish  sort  of  toy  with 
which  he  had  no  practical  concern,  and 
there  is  no  record  that  he  ever  thought 
seriously  of  putting  it  into  execution. 
His  money  did  not  interest  him.  He 
used  to  say  of  it,  “I  shall  just  leave  it 
behind  me  when  I  go.  I  shall  have 
done  with  it  then,  and  it  will  not  con¬ 
cern  me  afterwards.”  “But,”  he  would 
add,  with  a  characteristic  seml-exult- 
ant  snap  of  the  fingers,  “the  money  is 
nothing.  It  was  the  little  game  that 
was  the  fun!”  Being  asked  once, 
“What  was  the  little  game?”  he  replied, 
with  an  energy  of  concentration  pe¬ 
culiar  to  him,  “Fighting  the  desert! 
That  has  been  my  work!  I  have  been 
fighting  the  desert  all  my  life,  and  1 
have  won!  I  have  put  water  where 
was  no  water,  and  beef  where  was  no 
beef.  I  have  put  fences  where  there 
were  no  fences,  and  roads  where  there 
were  no  roads.  Nothing  can  undo  what 
I  have  done,  and  millions  will  be  hap¬ 
pier  for  it  after  I  am  long  dead  and  for¬ 
gotten.” 

To  him,  as  to  others  of  the  pioneer 
stock-owners  in  the  early  days  of  the 
expansion  of  Australian  settlement, 
the  “desert”  was  an  enemy  to  be  sub¬ 


dued  and  tamed  for  the  uses  of  civili¬ 
zation.  The  fight  with  it  was  an  epic 
of  heroic  endurance  and  marvellous 
achievement,  of  which  the  incidents 
that  might  be  related  are  almost  in¬ 
finite.  Mr.  Tyson  was  not  the  only  one 
of  the  early  pastoralists  in  the  back 
country  of  Australia  w’ho  learned  to 
live  alone  till  they  almost  lost  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  speech  of  human  inter¬ 
course.  But  his  long  and  lonely  life, 
in  which  there  was  no  time  to  spare 
from  arduous  work  for  the  formation 
of  friendship  or  any  of  the  common 
ties,  no  thought  of  seeking  or  enjoying 
any  of  the  ordinary  elements  of  human 
happiness,  no  room,  apparently,  for 
any  aspiration  but  that  which  impelled 
him  to  the  ever-expanding  though 
peaceful  conquest  of  fresh  territory,  is 
typical  of  the  instinctive  energy  by 
which  the  borders  of  the  Empire  have 
been  enlarged.  He  was  entirely  Aus¬ 
tralian,  and  had  no  experience  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Australian  colonies. 
At  seventy-one  years  of  age,  having 
never  had  a  holiday  in  his  life,  he  en¬ 
tertained  for  a  time  the  thought  of 
winding  up  his  affairs  and  starting  to 
see  the  world  before  he  died,  but  fi¬ 
nally  condemned  his  own  project  as  be¬ 
ing  too  idle  and  self-indulgent 
His  life,  except  for  the  activity  of 
his  work,  which  obliged  him  to  spend 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  journeys 
from  one  end  of  Australia  to  the  other, 
was  the  life  of  a  recluse.  He  formed 
no  special  friendships  with  men,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  woman- 
hater.  The  reputation  was  probably 
no  better  founded  than  the  reputation 
for  miserliness  with  which  he  was  also 
accredited.  His  attitude  towards 
women,  based  avowedly  on  a  very  nar¬ 
row  experience,  was  more  properly  to 
be  described  as  indifference  than  hate. 
He  thought  that  they  needed  more  ro¬ 
bustness  and  simplicity,  alike  of  body 
and  mind.  Wives  generally,  he  held, 
were  fond  of  dress  and  had  scolding 
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tempers,  and  were  spiteful  to  other  English  thought  On  questions  of  re¬ 
women.  They  seemed  to  him  to  be  ligion  his  creed  was  as  simpie  and  cf- 
bred  in  such  a  way  that  they  had  their  fective  as  the  rest  of  his  life.  With 
minds  full  of  small  things,  and  he  theoiogy  he  wouid  not  concern  himseif. 
summed  it  all  up  in  the  opinion  that  “It  ain’t  my  business.  I  do  what  I 
“it  is  a  deal  for  husbands  to  bear.”  At  think  seriousiy  right;  I  stand  to  take 
the  same  time,  he  described  himseif  as  my  chance;  and  I  have  no  fear.^’ 
one  whom  a  woman,  who  had  been  Pressed  with  the  obvious  question, 
an^  way  kind  to  him,  might  have  “Why  do  you  do  what  you  think  seri- 
twisted  round  her  finger.  For  which  ousiy  right?  Why  not  drink  and  play 
reason  he  thought  that  it  was  for  the  the  fool  like  other  men?”  he  had  an 
best  that  he  had  not  married.  A  wife  answer  which  satisfied  himseif.  “You 
would,  he  supposed,  have  wanted  him  see,  the  fun  is  in  the  little  game, 
to  settle  down  and  do  as  other  men.  Every  man  who  chooses  has  his  little 
and  waste  his  time,  which  “would  game,  with  a  fair  chance  of  winning 
have  been  a  pity,  for  my  work  would  if  he  keeps  straight.  It  is  better  worth 
not  have  been  done.”  He  preferred  to  his  whiie  to  do  what  he  seriously 
be  alone,  and  had  always  gone,  he  said,  thinks  right.  If  he  don’t,  he  is  bound 
from  first  to  last,  single-handed.  As  to  lose.  Yes,  I  believe  every  man  has 
for  friendship,  he  would  not  take  his  a  good  chance  of  winning.  That’s 
time  for  It;  he  could  not  be  wasting  enough  for  me;  the  rest  don’t  concern 
his  days.  me;  I  don’t  think  of  it” 

Asked  towards  the  end  of  his  life  His  view  expresses  the  view  of  duty 
whether  he  had  ever  been  happy,  he  commonly  accepted  on  the  Australian 
replied  with  a  certain  brave  simplicity:  continent  In  this,  as  in  everything 
“SuflJclently  so;  I  am  persuaded  that  else,  he  was  strictly  of  his  time  and 
attainment  Is  nothing;  the  pleasure  is  country.  In  his  narrowness,  his  vigor, 
in  the  pursuit,  and  I  have  been  pursu-  his  total  lack  of  sesthetlc  cultivation, 
ing  all  my  life.  Yes,  I  consider  that  I  his  indifference  to  the  use  of  the  great 
have  been  happier  than  most  men.”  financial  instruments  which  he  had  ere- 
He  was  a  kind,  though  strict,  em-  ated  as  a  mere  incident  in  his  own  ca- 
ployer,  a  just  and  exact  paymaster,  reer,  but  above  all  In  his  latent  re- 
and  punctual  in  the  performance  of  all  serves  of  heroism  and  tenderness,  he 
duties  that  he  recognized.  Having  offered  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
read  little,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  rough  rock  from  which  British  charac- 
shy  habits,  discussed  few  but  practical  ter  is  hewn.  If  there  had  been  no  Eng- 
problems  with  his  fellows,  he  had  ar-  lishmen  of  Mr.  Tyson’s  stamp,  there 
rived  by  mere  process  of  silent  cogita-  would  have  been  no  British  supremacy 
tlon  at  many  of  the  conclusions  ac-  in  an  Empire  extending  round  the 
cepted  In  the  more  advanced  circles  of  world. 

London  Time*. 

PENNY  FICTION. 

There  are  few  phenomena  so  preg-  ers  have  been  falsified.  The  French 
nant  with  instruction  for  the  cool-  Revolution  was  to  have  regenerated 
headed  and  impartial  student  of  his-  France,  and  through  France,  the  hu- 
tory  as  the  regularity  with  which  the  man  race.  It  has  regenerated  nobody 
sanguine  predictions  of  Liberal  think-  in  particular.  The  great  Exhibition  of 
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1851  was  to  have  ushered  In  an  era  of 
nnlversal  peace.  It  proved  to  be  the 
precursor  of  a  series  of  momentous 
wars.  The  adoption  of  Free  Trade 
principles  by  Great  Britain  was  to 
have  Inaugurated  a  day  In  which  all 
nations  were  to  be  uniformly  prosper¬ 
ous,  and  the  rivalry  of  commerce  was 
to  be  a  sort  of  amicable  emulation  in 
good  works.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  in¬ 
cluding  our  own  dependencies,  the  past 
fifty  years  have  been  a  period  of  rigid 
•  protection,  while  the  struggle  for  na¬ 
tional  existence  and  expansion  has  be¬ 
come  keener  than  ever.  The  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  and 
the  unification  of  that  country  under 
the  royal  house  of  Savoy,  were  to  have 
meant  the  substitution  of  constitutional 
freedom  for  arbitrary  oppression,  and 
of  prosperity  for  starvation.  In  truth, 
they  have  driven  Italy  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  and  ruin.  Her  political 
life  is,  perhaps,  more  petty  and  con¬ 
temptible  than  that  of  any  of  her  neigh¬ 
bors,  with  the  exception  always  of 
Greece,  while  want  and  misery  stalk 
undisguised  through  all  her  towns  and 
villages.  And  that  is  not  the  worst  of 
It  The  Justly  discredited  prophet- 
confronted  with  the  failure  of  his  pet 
vaticinations,  his  “dead  snips,”  so  to 
speak— used  always  to  have  something 
to  fall  back  upon.  Disgusted  at  the 
persistency  with  which  the  effete  popu¬ 
lations  of  Europe  clung  to  their  bad  old 
instincts  and  traditions,  be  had  only  to 
cast  his  rolling  eye  to  the  West  in 
order  to  behold  a  mighty  nation,  which, 
disfigured  though  it  might  be  by  a  few 
trifling  faults  such  as  unrivalled  politi¬ 
cal  corruption  and  unheard-of  commer¬ 
cial  dishonesty,  was  certain  to  abstain 
from  meddling  with  external  affairs, 
was  certain  to  refrain  from  such  abom¬ 
inations  as  a  large  army  and  an  effi¬ 
cient  navy.  Alas!  less  than  twelve 
months  has  sufficed  to  rob  our  poor 
friend  of  this  last  source  of  consola¬ 


tion,  and  to  display  his  darling  democ¬ 
racy  embarking  on  an  ambitious  ca¬ 
reer  of  foreign  conquest  To  be  plain, 
the  game  of  optimist  prophecy  of  the 
Locksley  Hall  variety  is  played  out 
It  may  linger  in  a  coterie  or  two  of  the 
academic  Radicals.  A  few  very  young 
men,  here  and  there,  may  pretend  to 
take  a  hand.  But  as  the  nineteenth 
century  draws  to  its  close,  no  sane 
man  believes  (whatever  he  may  try  to 
hope)  that  mankind  will  be  very  much 
better  or  very  much  wiser  a  hundred 
years  hence.  Even  Mr.  William  Wat¬ 
son  can  only  take  exception  to  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  poor  old  John  Bull,  and  relieve 
himself  occasionally  by  “cussing  and 
swearing  like  hanythink.” 

In  no  Instance  has  the  event  more 
signally  belied  the  expectation  than  in 
that  of  education.  What  boundless 
blessings,  we  were  assured,  would  flow 
from  it,  and  from  the  Act  of  1870! 
The  prevailing  extravagance  of  predic¬ 
tion  was  almost  enough  to  Justify  a 
resort  to  the  paradox  that  many  men 
are  better  without  learning  to  read  or 
write  at  all— a  view  which  we  should 
be  sorry  to  maintain.  It  was  foretold 
that,  with  instruction  widely  diffused, 
the  mass  of  the  community  would  be¬ 
come  infinitely  more  Intelligent  and  en¬ 
lightened.  The  artisan  would  spend 
his  days  in  honest  toil,  bis  nights  in  the 
study  of  Adam  Smith,  with  a  dip  into 
Mr.  John  Mill  for  a  change.  The  lat¬ 
ter  philosopher  “looked  in  vain  among 
the  working  classes  in  general  for  the 
Just  pride  which  will  choose  to  give 
good  work  for  good  wages:  for  the 
most  part,  their  sole  endeavor  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  much,  and  return  as  little,  in 
the  shape  of  service,  as  possible”  (“Po¬ 
litical  Economy,”  iv.  7.  4).  Education 
was  to  put  that,  among  other  matters, 
to  rights.  ’Twas  a  rosy  forecast 
enough;  but  as  for  Its  realization— that 
is  quite  a  different  story.  A  quarter  of 
a  century  of  prosperity  In  every  indus¬ 
try  except,  indeed,  agriculture,  the 
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most  important  of  all— unbroken  save 
by  mischievous  and  Idiotic  strikes— has 
not  been  without  Its  effect  It  has  im¬ 
mensely  sharpened  the  appetite,  as  it 
has  multiplied  the  opportunities,  of  all 
classes  for  pleasure  and  recreation  of 
every  description.  The  taste  for  ath¬ 
letics  (which  means  the  taste  for  seeing 
athletes  perform,  and  having  “a  bit 
on”  oneself)  has  displaced  the  liking 
for  more  serious  affairs.  Football 
flourishes,  but  Mechanics’  Institutes 
decay.  Our  “homy-handed”  friend,  as 
he  sits  over  his  evening  pipe  and  glass 
of  ale,  is  diligently  pemsing,  not  “The 
Wealth  of  Nations,”  nor  “A  System  of 
Logic  Ratloclnative  and  Inductive,” 
but  the  selections  of  “Autolycus,”  or 
“Major  Mughunter”  for  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  spring  or  autumn  handicap.  The 
myopic  message-boy,  his  son,  is  penis- 
Ing  “The  Bold  Buccaneers”  when  he 
comes  into  collision  with  your  waist¬ 
coat.  Ask  what  work  it  is  in  which 
the  seamstress,  the  shop-girl,  the  do¬ 
mestic  servant  is  plunged  when  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  day  are  over,  and  you  shall 
find  that  it  is  not  “Helbeck  of  Bannls- 
dale,”  nor  “Literature  and  Dogma,” 
but  “Betrayed  at  the  Altar,”  or  “Be¬ 
trothed  to  a  Brigand.”  The  unending 
succession  of  reprints  of  good  litera¬ 
ture  Is,  indeed,  a  gratifying  proof  that 
a  section  of  the  new  reading  public  is 
not  without  good  taste,  or  at  least  good 
guidance.  But  for  one  reader  who  goes 
to  Scott  and  Dickens,  we  suspect  that 
a  score  seek  their  literary  sustenance 
in  very  different  quarters.  There  be 
few  who,  like  Mr.  Henley’s  bar-maid, 
try  “from  penny  novels  to  amend  their 
taste.” 

That  the  demand  for  fiction  is  enor¬ 
mous  may  safely  be  Inferred  from  the 
quantity  of  the  supply.  There  lie  be¬ 
fore  us  no  fewer  than  thirty  weealy 
publications— “Golden  Stories,”  “The 
Heartsease  Library,”  “Short  Stories,” 
“The  Princess’s  Novelette,”  “The 
Duchess  Novelette,”  “The  Family  Her¬ 


ald  Supplement,”  and  others — which 
exist  solely  for  the  purpose  of  minis¬ 
tering  to  this  appetite;  and  very  likely 
there  are  some  besides,  which  have  not 
come  under  our  notice.  Not  one  of 
them,  we  should  suppose,  contains  less 
than  twenty  thousand  words,  and  not 
one  of  them  costs  more  than  a  i)enny, 
though  some  cost  less.  Many  of  them 
seem  to  have  been  long  in  existence. 
Others  are  creatures  of  yesterday. 
But  there  Is  evidently  money  in  such 
publications  for  some  one,  or  else  we 
should  not  find  several  emanating  from 
the  same  source.  One  conductor  and 
publisher,  for  example,  is  responsible 
for  at  least  six  such  story-papers. 
Nor  do  we  imagine  that  Miss  Annie  S. 
Swan  and  her  extremely  shrewd  liter¬ 
ary  advisers  would  have  entered  into 
this  branch  of  business  unless  they 
had,  as  the  saying  goes,  smtU  roast 
meat.  It  should  be  observed,  moreover, 
that  in  the  following  remarks  we  have 
purposely  left  out  of  account  papers 
such  as  “Tit-Bits,”  “Pearson’s  Weekly,” 
“Answers,”  and  papers  of  a  different 
type,  such  as  “Home  Chat,”  “Woman’s 
Life,”  and  “Home  Notes,”  in  which  fic¬ 
tion  occupies  a  prominent,  though  by 
no  means  an  exclusive,  place. 

Penny  novelettes  differ  from  one 
another  in  externals  rather  than  in  in¬ 
ternals.  The  get-up  of  the  better  sort 
is  neat  and  attractive.  The  type  is 
clear;  and  the  covers  might  even  be 
called  “artistic,”  in  the  catholic  sense 
of  the  term.  The  Inferior  kind  are  in¬ 
differently  printed  “on  gray  paper  with 
blunt  type;”  and  there  are  many  de¬ 
grees  of  excellence  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  All,  except  one,  have  illustra¬ 
tions,  ranging  from  the  rudest  of  wood- 
cuts  to  the  smudgiest  of  “process-” 
plates.  Of  course,  the  artist  selects 
the  most  sensational  incidents  for  his 
pencil  to  adorn.  The  stabbing  of  the 
heroine’s  father  by  the  villain  disguised 
as  the  hero,  the  kidnapping  of  the  hero¬ 
ine  by  Black  Tom  and  his  gang  of  gyp- 
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sies  at  the  instigation  of  her  Jealous 
rival,  the  horsewhipping  of  the  villain 
by  the  hero  in  “faultless”  evening 
dress— these  and  their  like  naturally 
present  themselves  as  thoroughly  suit¬ 
able  and  congenial  subjects.  In  only 
one  of  the  periodicals  before  us  have 
we  found  pictures  of  real  merit  The 
artist  who  illustrated  “Horner’s  Penny 
Stories,”  No.  267,  had  not  studied  the 
earlier  manner  of  Charles  Keene  for 
nothing.  “The  Family  Herald  Supple¬ 
ment,”  alone  among  periodicals  of  this 
class,  resolutely  declines  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  pictorial  embellish¬ 
ment 

Before  proceeding  to  investigate  the 
contents  of  our  collection,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  glance  at  the  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  advertising  columns  of  a 
newspaper  often  furnish  the  practised 
eye  with  a  strong  indication  as  to  what 
section  of  the  public  it  caters  for.  But 
we  glean  no  definite  information  here, 
beyond  a  strong  hint  (borne  out  by  our 
observation  at  railway-book-stalls  and 
in  railway*  trains)  that  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  penny-novel  readers  are 
women.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  doubly  re¬ 
grettable  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
advertising  space  of  a  certain  number 
of  these  novelettes  is  regularly  devoted 
to  the  announcements  of  the  most  in¬ 
famous  quacks.  We  cannot  more  par¬ 
ticularly  describe  the  advertisements  to 
which  we  allude;  but  their  purport  is 
unmistakable,  and  it  is  heartily  to  be 
wished  that  the  arm  of  the  law 
were  long  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  suppress  them.  For  the  rest, 
the  ordinary  run  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  is  harmless  enough.  There 
are  the  inevitable  cocoas— all  so 
fragrant,  so  nutritious,  and  so  econom¬ 
ical.  There  are  the  wonderful  prep¬ 
arations  of  sawdust  which  make  such 
delicious  home-made  bread  and  tea¬ 
cakes.  There  are  the  infallible  patent 
medicines,  whose  proprietors  button¬ 
hole  you  and  communicate  the  start¬ 


ling  intelligence  that  “after  middle  age 
we  turn  fast  from  india-rubber  into 
baked  clay,”  a  transition  against  which 
their  nostrum  is  a  sovereign  prophylac¬ 
tic.  There  is,  besides,  another  class  of 
advertisement  from  which  we  some¬ 
how  augur  no  great  good  to  the  pockets 
of  the  lieges,  but  which  is  a  very 
marked  feature  of  the  species  of  print 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  The  adver¬ 
tiser,  it  seems,  has  an  article  to  sell,  in 
pushing  which  he  is  prepared  to  spend 
thousands  of  pounds.  He  therefore 
proposes  to  award  a  prize  worth  £50 
to  every  one  who  succeeds  in  correctly 
filling  up  the  blanks  in  the  following 
three  words,  which  are  the  names,  say, 
of  three  celebrated  publishers:  1. 
Bl*ckw**d.  2.  M*rT*y.  3.  L*ngm*n. 
The  only  conditions  of  entering  the 
competition  are  the  remittance  of  P.O. 
for  five  shillings  and  the  purchase 
of  what  the  advertiser  wishes  to  sell. 
The  “Free  Watch”  and  “Free  Por¬ 
trait”  offers  seem  to  be  merely  varieties 
of  this  generic  type  of  advertisement 
Ill  as  we  can  afford  to  go  without  any¬ 
thing  worth  £50,  we  confess  to  never 
having  tried  our  luck,  and  that,  as  Rob 
Roy  said,  for  three  sufilcient  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  as  the  reader  must 
have  gathered,  the  puzzles  set  are  of 
an  extreme  difllculty,  and  would  take 
up  too  much  time.  In  the  second  place, 
we  would  not  for  worlds  involve  the 
generous  benefactor  who  offers  such 
rewards  for  well-applied  ingenuity  in 
serious  pecuniary  loss.  And,  in  the 
third  place,  we  never  by  any  chance 
desired  to  possess  the  chattel  or  com¬ 
modity  to  whose  merits  the  advertise¬ 
ment  professes  to  draw  attention. 
But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
experiences  of  a  successful  competitor 
would  make  highly  exhilarating  read¬ 
ing. 

The  starting  of  competitions  and  the 
giving  of  prizes  Is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  advertisers.  A  number  of 
these  novelettes  themselves  seek  to  en- 
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hance  their  charms  by  similar  expedi¬ 
ents.  “Fifty  goiden  sovereigns”  are 
weekly  distributed  from  one  publish¬ 
ing  office  to  certain  fortunate  appli¬ 
cants,  while  elsewhere  the  largest  col¬ 
lection  of  old  postage-stamps  will  tri¬ 
umphantly  carry  off  a  £60  piano.  Tea¬ 
pots,  fur  collars,  and  rings  set  with 
precious  stones  are  among  the  rewards 
to  be  obtained— on  terms.  The  prize- 
list  of  a  latter-day  golf  club,  with  Its 
claret-Jugs,  aneroids,  and  inkstands,  is 
scarce  more  comprehensive  than  the 
catalogue  of  inducements  to  would-be 
subscribers.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
their  potency  is  sufficiently  proved  to 
justify  their  continuance,  for  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  no  want  of 
confidence  In  the  attractiveness  of  his 
periodical  proper  drives  the  proprietor 
to  make  use  of  them.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  no  scruple  in  assuring  you  that 
this  tale  is  “enthralling,”  and  that  one 
“splendid,”  though,  of  course,  neither 
so  enthralling  nor  so  splendid  as  the 
one  which  is  to  commence  in  our  next 
Now  is  the  time,  in  fact  to  subscribe! 
“Sister  Clare”  (which  is  No.  174  of 
“Thrilling  Life  Stories  for  the  Masses,” 
and  is  the  offspring  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hor¬ 
ton’s  muse)  announces  the  name  of  her 
successor,  and  adds  a  word  of  exhorta¬ 
tion:  “Be  sure  to  secure  and  read  the 
above-mentioned  story,  and  also  its 
former  sequels,  for  you  will  find  that 
every  chapter  abounds  with  absorbing 
interest”  “Sister  Clare”  is  right  Any 
chapter  of  so  comparatively  rare  a 
thing  as  a  former  sequel  must  be  well 
worth  seeing.  But  there  is  a  plainness 
of  speech— a  majestic  candor— about 
“The  London  Story  Paper”  which  none 
of  its  would-be  rivals  need  hope  to 
match.  It  bids  us  “please  remember 
that  Miss  Laura  Jean  Libby  writes  ex¬ 
clusively  for  this  paper,”  and  on  tum- 
inge  feverishly  to  “Madcap  Laddy  the 
FHrt;  or,  the  Favorite  of  the  Beaux,” 
which  proceeds  from  her  pen,  we  find 
that  lady  described  as  “the  greatest  liv¬ 


ing  novelist  whose  stories  no  author 
has  ever  been  able  to  equol,  and  whose 
fame,  as  the  favorite  writer  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  has  never  been  surpassed.” 
Whaur’s  your  Mavis  Clare  noo?  And 
is  it  possible  that  the  Isle  of  Man 
stands  where  it  did?  There  is  no  re¬ 
sisting  such  trenchant  simplicity  of  ut¬ 
terance.  Compared  with  it,  the  most 
solemn  warnings  against  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  news  agents  and  bookstall 
clerks  seem  poor  and  humdrum  devices 
for  attracting  public  patronage. 

To  “elevate”  other  people  “in  the 
social  scale”  (one  of  Ihe  most  pleasing 
phrases  in  our  language)  is  an  aim  and 
an  ideal  with  which  we  are  all  famil¬ 
iar.  The  process  of  elevation  has  been 
applied  indifferently  to  the  actor  and 
the  artisan.  Perhaps  some  day  it  will 
be  applied  to  the  author,  though  ’tis 
a  herculean  task  which  even  Sir  W.al- 
ter  Besant  might  shrink  from.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  we  may  secretly  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  upon  the  certainty 
that,  on  entering  the  world  of  the  nov¬ 
elette,  we  shall  be  introduced  to  the 
finest  of  fine  company.  Peers,  even 
dukes,  are  not  uncommon;  baronets 
may  be  met  with  in  abundance;  while 
there  is  a  rich  profusion  of  the  landed 
gentry  and  her  Majesty’s  officers. 
With  those  exalted  beings  and  their 
womankind  the  inhabitants  of  “the 
Vicarage”  are  permitted  to  associate 
on  a  footing  of  practical  equality;  but 
below  them  there  yawns  a  vast  gulf,  in¬ 
habited  only  by  a  few  stray  family 
solicitors,  the  further  side  of  which  is 
bounded  by  the  abodes  of  horse-copers 
and  other  gangrel  bodies,  who  are  up 
to  every  sort  of  vlllany.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  number  of  “Homer’s  Penny 
Stories”  to  which  we  have  already  re¬ 
ferred,  we  dwell  with  artisans,  of 
whom  one  is  “a  study  and  type  in  hlm- 
self— the  ideal  of  the  true-hearted  Brit¬ 
ish  workman,”  But  that  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  rule,  and  in  the  rare 
cases  in  which  the  heroine’s  female 
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friend  has  been  cradled  in  poverty,  she 
invariably  marries  some  one  whose 
wealth  and  influence  make  it  possible 
for  her  “to  mix  with  the  most  exclu¬ 
sive  people,  and  to  enter  the  sacred  in¬ 
ner  circle  of  the  world  of  fashion.” 
“Stay,  Phyllis,”  peremptorily  exclaims 
one  such  desirable  husband  to  his 
spouse,  “not  a  word.  If  you  ever  wish 
to  grieve  me,  make  mention  of  your 
humble  birth.”  Generally  speaking, 
the  good  characters  are  bom  in  the 
purple,  though  for  a  brief  space  they 
may  be  “kep’  out  of  their  rights,”  like 
the  Tichborne  claimant.  The  appropri¬ 
ate  residence  for  them  is  a  palatial 
mansion  standing  in  a  handsome  park; 
a  house  with  broad,  tessellated  halls, 
“the  home  of  old  oak  and  the  warlike 
relics  of  mediaeval  ages;”  a  house  with 
“embattled  brick  walls  and  white 
stone  battlements,”  and  with  square 
towers  at  several  points  to  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  place.  They  possess, 
or  are  entitled  to  possess,  flne  family 
estates,  and  probably  an  obliging  uncle 
will  leave  them  a  half  share  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  private  bank— “another  Coutts’, 
in  fact”  With  so  many  “accumulated 
doubloons”  at  command  (we  should 
have  thought  sovereigns  the  more  con¬ 
venient  currency  on  the  whole),  they 
not  unnaturally  And  “habiliments”  pref¬ 
erable  to  mere  clothes,  and  “vacate 
their  sphere”  instead  of  dying.  Their 
standard  of  reflnement  in  speech  Is 
singularly  lofty.  Granted  that  every 
one  of  them  says,  “Whatever  is  the 
matter?”  Granted  that  one  hero,  when 
his  health  Is  inquired  after,  replies 
carelessly,  “I  haven’t  been  over  special 
the  past  month.”  Such  relapses  into 
the  plebeian  idiom  are  more  than 
atoned  for  by  the  writer  in  “The  Family 
Herald  Supplement,”  who  attributes  to 
one  of  her  characters  “unconscious 
vulgarity”  because  the  poor  fellow  had 
opined  that  two  hundred  a-year  was 
“not  to  be  sneezed  at”  Hlgh-bom  as 
these  personages  are,  they  are  not  in¬ 


capable  of  the  most  liberal  sentiments. 
“In  my  short  life,”  exclaims  one  young 
lady,  “I  have  met  with  people  who  had 
not  a  drop  of  what  we  call  blue  blood 
In  their  veins,  yet  who  were  as  refined 
and  well  bred  as  many  a  descendant  of 
a  noble  line.”  The  generosity  of  this 
admission  is  considerably  heightened 
by  the  preceding  words:  “Yes,  like 
yourself,  I  am  of  a  good  old  family.” 
Perhaps  the  most  insufferably  genteel 
story  of  the  whole  bunch  is  “Aunt  Liz¬ 
zie’s  Matchmaking”  in  Miss  Swan’s 
penny  series.  We  pause  to  congratu¬ 
late  its  author.  Miss  G.  B.  Stuart,  on 
the  success  with  which  she  has  caught 
the  exact  tone  of  Miss  Swan’s  writ¬ 
ings.  The  pupil  has  reproduced  her 
mistress’  unique  combination  of  well- 
to-do  piety  and  worldly  prudence  with 
astonishing  fidelity.  “As  she  is  a  lady 
by  birth,  she  will  always  be  held  a  lady 
by  her  equals;”  “the  young  lady  evi¬ 
dently  recognized  from  my  voice  that 
I  was  of  her  own  class;”  and  so  forth. 
Is  not  the  inspiration  unmistakable? 

“D - n  anything  that’s  low”  is  a 

capital  motto.  Though  one  be  obligated, 
like  Tony  Lumpkin’s  friend,  to  dance 
a  bear,  the  animal  may  legitimately 
be  restricted  to  “Water  Parted”  or 
“The  Minuet  in  Ariadne.”  But  the 
thing  may  be  overdone,  and  even  the 
word  “lady”  is  apt  to  pall  with  repeti¬ 
tion. 

The  heroines  of  the  class  of  fiction 
we  are  discussing  may  be  divided  Into 
two  sections.  There  are  the  school¬ 
girls  in  short  skirts  and  with  hair  hang¬ 
ing  down  their  backs.  Very  little  will 
presently  transform  them  into  “Im¬ 
perious”  women.  But  the  majority 
are  fully  grown  up  from  the  very  start. 
You  may  recognize  them  for  what  they 
are  by  their  shapely  or  well-poised 
heads,  with  little  tendrils  of  hair  wav¬ 
ing  about  the  forehead;  by  their  firmly 
chiselled  Ups,  their  mobile  mouths, 
their  sweeping  eyelashes,  their  creamy 
complexions,  and  their  willowy  figures. 
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They  are,  in  short,  “the  dlvinest  creat¬ 
ures  that  ever  came  fresh  from  Nat¬ 
ure’s  choicest  mould,”  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  they  become  “leaders  in 
county  society.”  They  speak  dreamily, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  little  wist¬ 
fulness  creeps  Into  their  voices,  what 
time  the  lids  droop  wearily  over  the 
soft  gray  eyes.  They  are  “as  innocent 
and  good  as  they  are  winsome,”  but 
they  can  take  uncommonly  good  care 
of  themselves.  For  nearly  every  one 
of  them  has  a  decided  touch  of  hauteur, 
and  can  gaze  at  a  presumptuous  per¬ 
son  with  that  “calm  scrutiny”  which 
has  “so  often  nonplussed  impression¬ 
able  youth.”  If  this  species  of  glance 
fails  to  wither,  it  can  be  followed  up  by 
tones  that  are  coldly  cutting  or  have 
a  ring  of  defiance.  A  notable  race  of 
women,  in  good  sooth.  Their  principal 
shortcoming  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
suspect  their  fiances  of  the  blackest 
treachery  or  the  foulest  crime,  on 
grounds  that  would  not  justify  the 
drowning  of  a  mouse.  To  be  sure, 
were  it  not  for  this  foible,  where 
would  our  penny  novelette  be?  Yet,  if 
only  for  the  change,  we  welcome  the 
lady  who  is  “true  to  the  core,”  and  who 
thus  receives  the  news  that  her  lover 
has  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  mur¬ 
der:  “Peace,  sir!  Speak  not  of  Edward 
Harris  thus  to  me!  I  know  his  faults, 
and  I  know  his  virtues.  I  know,  for 
my  heart  tells  me,  that  he  is  innocent!” 
Encore,  encore!  Good  old  Edward 
Harris! 

It  is  distressing  to  turn  from  such  a 
model  of  constancy  and  virtue  to  the 
female  villains,  who,  we  can  promise 
our  readers,  are  the  most  abandoned 
hussies.  You  can  tell  them  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  by  their  hair  of  raven  blackness, 
and  by  their  dusky  cheeks,  tinted  with 
vivid  carmine.  They  look  like  beauti¬ 
ful  demons,  and  their  speech  bewray- 
eth  them,  for,  depend  upon  it,  no  really 
good  woman  habitually  uses  the  ex¬ 
pletive  “Bah!”  Jealousy  is  the  one 


characteristic  they  have  in  common 
with  the  heroines.  They  think  nothing 
of  making  love  to  the  hero  in  the  most 
brazen-faced  manner,  and  when  he 
coolly  rejects  their  proffered  affection, 
this  sort  of  thing  happens:  “Slowly  she 
raised  herself  until  she  stood  before 
him  in  all  her  majestic  beauty;  then 
she  hissed  rather  than  spoke,  ‘You  have 
despised  my  love;  henceforth  you  shall 
know  what  my  hatred  means.’  ”  In 
spite  of  the  march  of  intellect,  the 
spretw  injuria  formw  seems  still  to  be 
a  recognized  spring  of  conduct 

Turn  we  now  to  the  heroes  who,  it 
is  good  to  be  able  to  record,  are  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  heroines. 
They  are  not,  it  may  be,  so  radiantly 
beautiful.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
“pleasant  and  presentable  specimens 
of  English  manhood,”  and  “splendid 
types  of  the  true-born  English  gentle¬ 
man.”  What  more  could  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  demand?  Their  eyes  are  fuli  of 
lazy  good-humor,  and  they  have  a  sort 
of  quiet,  devil-may-care  expression 
about  the  lines  of  the  mouth  and  chin. 
But  we  should  not  care  to  take  a  lib¬ 
erty  with  them,  for,  as  the  following 
fragment  of  conversation  will  indi¬ 
cate,  they  can  be  very  stiff  and 
haughty  upon  occasion.  The  hero,  it 
must  be  premised,  has  just  announced 
the  death  of  Lord  Straithland  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Carton. 

“Then  you  are  his  heir?”  asked  Cap¬ 
tain  Carton. 

“As  far  as  I  know.” 

“Permit  me,  my  lord,  to  shake  hands 
with  you.” 

“Walt,”  said  Philip  Beralnger,  “until 
I  am  sure  of  my  position.  If  I  am  the 
undisputed  heir,  I  shall  certainly  so¬ 
ciably  wake  up  the  old  castle,  and  I 
hope  to  receive  you  as  my  guest.” 

Captain  Carton  was  very  effusive  in 
his  answer,  but  he  ventured  no  longer 
to  be  familiar.  There  was  the  peculiar, 
Indefinite  stand-oflishness  of  the  aris¬ 
tocrat  visible  in  the  bearing  of  Philip 
Beralnger.  It  was  not  that  he  was  less 
genial,  but  he  had  fallen  back  into  the 
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position  of  a  casual  acquaintance  of 
superior  birth. 

We  must  give  our  gallant  friends  the 
credit  of  carrying  their  nonchalance  to 
great  lengths.  “You  are  not,  perhaps, 
aware,”  Sir  Devereux  Drumstick,  the 
wicked  guardian,  wiil  hiss,  “that  her 
[the  heroine’s]  mother,  after  drowning 
her  eldest  son  and  poisoning  her  first 
husband,  was  married  to  her  own 
grandfather,  thereby  forfeiting  all  her 
rights  as  next  of  kin  of  her  husband.” 
“I  had  heard  something  of  the  sort,” 
will  be  the  placid  rejoinder  of  Pierre- 
point  Pynion,  or  Herbert  Hardress,  or 
Uosslyn  Cheyne,  or  Herbert  Dering 
(“or,  to  cede  him  his  proper  title.  Sir 
Herbert  Dering”).  Why  his  proper 
title  should  be  withheld,  we  cannot 
imagine.  Fortified  by  this  sangfroid, 
our  heroes  boldiy  proceed  upon  their 
way,  and,  after  vanquishing  unheard- 
of  obstacles,  and  running  unheard-of 
risks,  finaliy  achieve  the  object  for 
which  they  were  created.  That  object 
is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  they 
have  to  “win”  the  heroine;  “win”  is 
the  technical  word.  In  the  second 
place,  they  have  to  “claim”  her  from 
her  parents  or  guardians— “claim.” 
also,  being  a  term  of  art  Sometimes 
the  order  is  reversed,  and  the  first  step 
is  to  approach  the  parent  or  guardian 
with  a  request  for  “permission  to  seek 
So-and-so’s  hand  in  marriage.”  The 
winning,  in  such  a  case,  comes  after 
the  claiming.  But,  whatever  the  course 
of  procedure,  great  and  permanent 
happiness  is  the  result  of  the  union. 
It  should  in  justice  be  added  that 
all  parties  display  an  almost  ex¬ 
cessive  delicacy  in  regard  to  money 
matters.  They  detest  all  paltriness, 
and  plight  their  troth  to  one  another 
readily  enough  when  neither  has  a 
farthing  In  the  world.  It  Is  the  subse¬ 
quent  accession  of  either  or  both  to  a 
princely  fortune  which  alone  threatens 
to  break  off  the  engagement  Luckily, 
these  nice  scruples  are  overcome  in 


the  long  run,  and  two  meritorious  and 
charming  creatures  are  rendered 
happy. 

Life  would  be  comparatively  plain 
sailing  if  it  were  as  easy  to  detect  vil¬ 
lains  in  reality  as  it  is  in  fiction. 
Their  very  manner  of  speaking  would 
furnish  a  clue.  “Hissing”  and  “mut¬ 
tering”  would  be  much  more  popular 
with  them  than  the  more  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  methods  of  bringing  out  the 
voice.  If  you  heard  a  man  at  a  ball 
or  anywhere  else  apostrophizing  a  lady 
as  “my  beautiful  one,  my  queen,  my 
goddess,”  or  the  like,  you  would  know 
that  he  was  all  right.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  overheard  him  ad¬ 
dressing  her  as  “my  proud,  dainty 
lady,”  or  exclaiming,  with  a  bitter 
curse  upon  his  lips,  “I  have  caged  you 
at  last,  my  lady  bird,”  you  would  have 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  was  em¬ 
phatically  a  “wrong  ’un.”  Suspicion 
would  grow  stronger  if  he  called  his 
rival  a  “miserable,  under-handed  ser¬ 
pent,”  or  showed  any  signs  of  possess¬ 
ing  the  instinct  of  a  sleuth-hound. 
Suspicion  would  become  certainty  if 
you  happened  to  discover  that  he  “held 
a  leading  position  in  a  fast  set,”  and 
further  confirmation  would  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  glance  at  his  handsome,  evil 
face,  and  the  cruel  gleam  in  his  splen¬ 
did  dark  eyes.  A  villain  may  be  a  for¬ 
eigner  answering  to  some  such  highly 
characteristic  and  euphonious  name 
as  “Count  Achard  Bungener,”  but  he 
Is  very  seldom  allowed  blue  eyes.  That 
agreeable  hue  seems  to  lend  Itself  less 
readily  than  any  other  to  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  concentrated  hatred  and  ma¬ 
lignity,  and  to  be  much  less  capable  of 
assuming  an  absolutely  murderous  ex¬ 
pression.  Perhaps  the  most  fearsome 
thing  about  the  villains  is  their  dia¬ 
bolical  sneer.  He  must  be  brave,  in¬ 
deed,  who  could  face  an  interview 
with  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  read 
that  “his  dark  eye  beamed  with 
haughty  and  passionate  fire,  mingled 
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with  a  sinister  gleam  which,  added  to 
the  disdainful  curl  of  the  lip,  gave  to 
bis  face  an  expression  akin  to  treach¬ 
ery.”  A  little  more  than  kin,  we 
should  have  thought,  as  well  as  a  good 
deal  less  than  kind.  It  is  in  vain  that 
tte  villains  dissemble.  We  know  that, 
despite  their  pretended  benevolence, 
they  are  hatching  the  most  preposter¬ 
ous  plots  ever  dreamt  of  outside  of 
Bedlam,  to  pay  off  scores  of  thirty 
years’  standing.  ‘‘I  believe,”  says  one 
villain  to  the  girl  destined,  by  no  wish 
of  her  own,  for  his  bride — “I  believe 
that  engaged  people  indulge  in  little 
pleasantries  which  I  confess  would  be 
very  agreeable  to  me,  but  I  will  exact 
absolutely  nothing  until  you  are  my 
wife.”  We  feel  instinctively  that  this 
affected  moderation  is  but  a  cloak  to 
cover  the  most  dastardly  designs,  and 
we  dread  him  all  the  more  for  his  hy¬ 
pocrisy.  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentea, 
if  we  may  poach  on  Mr.  Blrrell’s  pre¬ 
serves.  Happily,  even  vlllany  must 
have  a  period,  and  conscience  must  re¬ 
assert  its  prerogatives.  At  some  ran¬ 
dom  word  or  chance  allusion,  our 
scoundrel’s  face  blanches,  or  even 
turns  a  ghastly,  greenish  white.  He 
will  brazen  it  out  for  a  moment,  but 
the  evidence  instantly  forthcoming 
will  be  overwhelming.  His  accom¬ 
plices  will  blow  the  gaff  (our  readers 
will  please  excuse  the  vulgarity  of  the 
expression).  ‘‘Here  is  your  revolver,” 
they  will  say;  ‘‘the  cartridge,  etc..  Is 
the  same  number  as  those  not  dis¬ 
charged.”  If  he  be  well-advised  the 
villain  will  anticipate  the  gallows,  and 
will  forthwith  drop  down  dead— a  vic¬ 
tim,  not,  like  the  Templar,  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  own  contending  passions, 
but  to  heart  disease.  So,  at  all  events, 
will  the  symptoms  be  diagnosed,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  examination,  by  a  doc¬ 
tor,  who  will  opportunely  appear  upon 
the  scene  with  all  the  appetite  of  a 
flreek  chorus  for  Imparting  superfluous 
Information. 


Fiction, 

Love  is  an  element  which  is  never 
missing  from  the  pages  of  the  novel¬ 
ette.  ’Tis  love  that  makes  the  world 
go  round,  as  everybody  is  aware;  and 
’tis  love  that  assists  the  circulation  of 
cheap  Action  as  welL  Sensation  is  an 
equally  essential  ingredient.  Titles 
like  ‘‘The  Voice  of  Blood,”  ‘‘The  Kiss 
of  Judas,”  ‘‘The  Bracelet  of  Death,” 
tell  their  own  tale;  and,  though  they* 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
a  strong  spice  of  crime  seems  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  aint  qud  non.  We  cannot 
truthfully  assert  that  there  is  much  va¬ 
riety  in  the  plots.  They  might,  per¬ 
haps,  delight  the  rigid  Aristotelian,  for 
they  have  plenty  of  and 

plenty  of  neQtniiaia  (we  can  be  as  pe¬ 
dantic  as  another,  when  we  choose). 
But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sameness 
in  the  devices  by  which  the  knot  is  dis¬ 
entangled  and  the  catastrophe  Anally 
brought  about  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  schemes  of  the  villain  are  frus¬ 
trated  by  making  some  well-condi¬ 
tioned  character  play  the  eavesdrop¬ 
per.  ‘‘Never  postpone  business,”  was 
the  maxim  which  Mr.  Squeers  sought 
to  impress  upon  Master  Belling;  and 
villains  would  do  well  to  take  It  to 
heart  If  they  would  only  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot,  matters  would  go  hard 
with  the  heroine  and  her  lover.  But, 
Instead  of  settling  the  matter  out  of 
hand,  they  bid  the  partners  of  their 
wickedness  meet  them  to-morrow  night 
at  the  wicket-gate  which  leads  into  the 
coppice;  and,  sure  enough,  when  to¬ 
morrow  night  comes,  some  sharp-eared 
third  party  happens  to  be  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  try  sting-place,  and  learns 
everything.  Disguises  are  freely  worn; 
wigs,  masks,  and  false  noses  are  not 
despised.  Letters  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  are  forged  with  marvellous  ease, 
and  with  at  least  temporary  success. 
Blackmail  is  levied  with  punctuality 
and  despatch.  N.  B. — Accounts  ren¬ 
dered  quarterly.  The  interest  of  the 
fable,  moreover,  depends  in  large  meas- 
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ure  upon  the  peculiar  system  of  Juris¬ 
prudence  which  prevails  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  realm  of  fiction.  The  law 
of  the  domestic  relations  is  one  with 
which  civilized  nations  are  unfamiliar. 
One  old  and  respected  friend  among 
the  legal  doctrines  of  the  novelist  is 
sure  to  turn  up.  “A  few  careless 
words  made  us  unwittingly  husband 
and  wife,  according  to  Scotch  law.” 
What  says  the  ‘‘Old  Contributor”  in 
his  inimitable  ‘‘Tourists’  Matrimonial 
Guide  through  Scotland?”— 

This  maxim  itself  might  content  ye, 

That  marriage  is  made — by  consent; 
Provided  it’s  done  de  prcesenti. 

And  marriage  is  really  what’s  meant. 

The  law  of  guardian  and  ward  also 
presents  some  highly  novel  and  start¬ 
ling  features.  Probably  it  is  in  ques¬ 
tions  of  succession,  however,  that  the 
knowledge  and  resource  of  the  penny 
novel-writer  shine  most  brilliantly.  He 
is  conversant  with  principles  which 
have  come  with  something  of  a  shock 
to  Mr.  Jarman,  and  of  which  Lord 
M’Laren  would  appear  to  be  wholly  ig¬ 
norant  In  interpreting  a  will,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  testator’s  intention  is  the 
last  and  least  consideration,  and  what 
ultimately  rules  is  the  Intention  of  the 
beneficiary’s  guardian,  especially  if  he 
be  a  baronet.  This  is  less  surprising 
in  view  of  the  absolutely  Imbecile  tes¬ 
tamentary  dispositions  which  the  tes¬ 
tators  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  and 
of  their  fondness  for  imposing  upon  a 
bequest  impossible  conditions  which 
they  provide  no  machinery  for  making 
effectual.  When  people  leave  no  will, 
the  law  distributes  their  estates  in  a 
manner  fully  as  eccentric  as  any  pri¬ 
vate  individual  could  desire.  Let  a 
committee  of  authors  at  once  be  elected 
to  draw  up  “A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Intestate  succession  in  Heritage  and 
Moveables,  with  a  Glance  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  meanings  of  the  words  ‘heir’  and 
‘next-of-kin.’  ”  We  confidently  predict 


that  it  would  awaken  feelings  of  the 
liveliest  curiosity  throughout  the  legal 
profession. 

We  have  endeavored  to  reap  a  little 
innocent,  and,  we  trust,  not  ill-natured, 
diversion  from  a  class  of  publication 
which,  to  the  vast  majority  of 
“Maga’s”  readers,  must  hitherto  have 
been  no  more  than  a  name.  But  the 
subject  has  its  serious  side,  and  after 
a  protracted  study  of  two-and-a-half 
dozen  specimens  of  this  kind  of  writ¬ 
ing,  we  feel  as  heavily  depressed  and 
as  much  in  tune  for  solemn  and  gloomy 
reflection  as  if  we  had  Just  read  the 
last  number  of  ‘‘L*t*r*t*re”  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  The  very  bulk  of  the 
penny  novels  is  appalling.  The  thought 
that,  week  after  week,  this  mass  of 
printed  matter  is  poured  forth  from 
the  press  and  greedily  absorbed  by  the 
public,  takes  away  one’s  breath.  Do 
readers  never  weary?  Can  the  taste  for 
trash  never  be  sated?  It  is  of  no  use  to 
pretend  that  it  is  not  trash.  In  all  these 
performances  we  have  detected  not  one 
touch  of  originality,  not  one  spark  of 
genuine  humor,  not  one  trace  of  obser¬ 
vation,  not  one  attempt  at  drawing 
character.  Of  the  best  of  them— ‘‘The 
Family  Herald  Supplement,”  to  wit- 
no  more  can  be  said  than  that  it  is  com- 
mendably  free  from  bad  taste,  absurd¬ 
ity  and  extravagance.  It  excels  be¬ 
cause  of  negative,  rather  than  of  posi¬ 
tive,  virtues.  The  writers,  too— what 
of  them?  Would  not  the  treadmill  or 
the  galleys  be  preferable  to  the  task  of 
regularly  turning  out  a  given  quantity 
of  the  same  tedious  stuff  without  inter¬ 
mission  and  without  relief?  They,  poor 
people,  are  not  interviewed;  their  por¬ 
traits  do  not  glare  at  you  from  the  lit¬ 
erary  Journals;  they  are  not  clients  of 
the  ’prosperous  literary  agent;  they  do 
not  entertain  one  another  at  public 
feasts.  Grub  Street  depopulated,  or 
pulled  down?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  only,  the 
most  irascible  even  of  our  geniuses 
have  learned  to  ignore  its  existence. 
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Yet,  inevitable  as  are  such  sombre 
thoughts,  they  yield  before  long  to 
more  cheerful  considerations.  The 
plain  English  of  it  is  that  these  penny 
novelettes  are  not,  by  a  long  way,  so 
bad  as  they  might  he.  Objections  may 
be  urged  against  them  by  the  score.  It 
may  he  said  that,  like  contemporary 
melodrama,  they  perpetuate  an  un¬ 
wholesome  and  now  threadbare  tra¬ 
dition,  Inherited  from  the  Byron  of 
“The  Giaour”  and  “Lara,”  through  Lord 
Lytton  at  his  very  worst  and  Ouida  at 
her  second  best.  It  may  be  said  that 
their  “outlook  upon  life”  (in  the  cant 
phrase)  is  distorted  and  'bornL  It  may 
be  said  that  they  deal  with  aspirations 
that  grovel  rather  than  soar,  and  that 
the  ideals  they  disclose  are  very  far 
from  being  elevated.  Doubtless,  they 
reflect  with  tolerable  accuracy  the 
philosophy  of  their  clienUle.  To  marry 
the  man  you  love  and  to  have  plenty  of 
money,  honestly  come  by,  him  entendu, 
are  the  capital  ends  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  which  that  philosophy  implies. 
Are  they  widely  dissimilar  from  the 
ends  consciously  or  unconsciously 
aimed  at  by  those  who  procure  their 
novels  from  the  circulating  libraries? 
Here,  at  all  events,  is  no  palliating  of 
guilty  passion.  Here  are  no  polite 

BUckirood’s  Magatine. 


sophistries  to  extenuate  conjugal  infi¬ 
delity.  On  the  contrary,  the  libertine 
is  held  up  to  Just  reprobation  and 
odium.  The  family  is,  after  all,  the 
basis  of  society  as  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted.  Without  its  support  private 
property  would  lack  its  surest  founda¬ 
tion.  And  as  long  as  to  be  happily 
married  and  to  “get  on  in  the  world” 
are  the  secret  or  avowed  ideals  of  what 
are  called,  for  convenience’  sake,  the 
working  classes,  so  long  will  any  dan¬ 
gerous  and  far-reaching  scheme  of 
communism  remain  an  impossibility. 
The  penny  stories  are  wretched  things 
enough,  absolutely  speaking.  But  it 
is  infinitely  better  that  the  wives  andi 
daughters  of  our  shopmen  and  our  me¬ 
chanics  should  spend  their  spare  cop¬ 
pers  upon  them,  than  that,  like  their 
“betters,”  they  should  dabble  in.  and 
profess  to  admire,  the  pedantic  obscen¬ 
ities  of  an  Ibsen,  the  unintelligible  non¬ 
sense  of  a  Maeterlinck,  or  the  dubious 
rodomontade  of  a  Buskin.  Let  us  be 
thankful  for  small  mercies;  let  us  r^ 
member  the  cheap,  popular  literature 
of  France  and  its  abominations;  and 
if  the  kirk  be  ower  muckle,  let  us  e’en 
be  content  with  a  good  grace  to  sing 
mass  in  the  quire. 


MARGARET  EMMA  HENLEY. 

(1888—1894.) 

When  you  wake  in  your  crib. 

You,  an  inch  of  experience, 
Vaulted  about 

With  the  wonder  of  darkness; 

Wailing  and  striving 

To  reach  from  your  feebleness 

Something  you  feel 

Will  be  good  to  and  cherish  you. 

Something  yon  know 
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And  can  rest  upon  blindly; 

O,  then  a  hand 

(Your  mother’s,  your  mother’s!) 

By  the  fall  of  its  fingers 

All  knowledge,  all  power  to  you. 

Out  of  the  dreary, 

Discouraging  strangenesses 
Comes  to  and  masters  you. 

Takes  you,  and  lovingly 
Woos  and  soothes  you 
Back,  as  you  cling  to  it. 

Back  to  some  comforting 
Comer  of  sleep. 

So  you  wake  in  your  bed. 

Having  lived,  having  loved; 

But  the  shadows  are  there. 

And  the  world  and  its  kingdoms 
Incredibly  faded; 

And  you  grope  through  the  Terror 

Above  you  and  under 

For  the  light,  for  the  warmth. 

The  assurance  of  life; 

But  the  blasts  are  ice-born. 

And  your  heart  is  nigh  burst 
With  the  weight  of  the  gloom 
And  the  stress  of  your  strangled 
And  desperate  endeavor; 

Sudden  a  hand— 

Mother,  O  Mother!— 

God  at  His  best  to  you. 

Out  of  the  roaring. 

Impossible  silences. 

Falls  on  and  urges  you, 

Mightily,  tenderly. 

Forth,  as  you  clutch  at  It, 

Forth  to  the  infinite 
Peace  of  the  Grave. 

IT.  E.  Henley. 


FEMINISM  DURING  THE  RENAISSANCE.* 


There  are  certain  questions  which, 
when  they  have  once  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  history,  continue  to  come 
up,  from  time  to  time,  under  slightly 
altered  forms.  Does  any  serious  inter- 

•  TrmuUted  for  Tho  LlTlns  Age. 


est  attach  to  the  incorrect  or  inade¬ 
quate  solutions  to  these  questions 
hitherto  proposed  by  men?  Pessimistic 
people  say  “no,”  and  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  “lessons  of  experience”  are 
equally  futile  as  regards  the  progress 
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of  society  and  the  conduct  of  individu¬ 
als.  But  there  seems  a  good  deal  of 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pessimists 
are  wrong.  It  gratifies  their  somber 
humor,  no  doubt,  to  compare  the  errors 
of  the  present  with  those  of  the  past, 
and  it  sounds  wise  to  remark  that  the 
world  was  not  made  yesterday  and 
that  others  have  had  to  struggle  with 
the  self-same  difiSculties  which  seem, 
at  first  sight,  to  have  sprung  up  but 
now,  with  the  special  purpose  of  tor¬ 
menting  ourselves.  One  of  these  per¬ 
petually  recurring  questions  is  that  of 
feminism— in  other  words,  the  woman 
question.  Our  women  generally  are 
in  an  excited  state,  and  what  chlefiy 
prevents  the  friends  and  the  foes  of 
their  movement  from  understanding 
one  another  is,  that  they  use  the  same 
words  to  signify  different  things. 
Comparison  is  a  great  help  to  compre¬ 
hension.  It  might,  perhaps,  shed  some 
light  on  the  discussion,  to  go  back  and 
show  what  feminism  was  at  the 
time  when  it  first  began  to  be  talked 
about  among  us;— that  is  to  say,  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  sixteenttf  century;— 
and  this  is  precisely  what  M.  de 
Maulde  La  Glavi&re  undertakes  to  do 
in  his  profound  and  penetrating  study 
of  the  “Women  of  the  Renaissance.’” 
His  aim  is  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and 
give  us  a  sort  of  Bible  of  the  life  of 
women  at  that  period.  He  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  replete  with  facts,  quo¬ 
tations,  delicate  hints  and  prudent  re¬ 
serves;  a  book  which,  to  be  wholly 
agreeable,  should  have  been  a  little 
less  complete;  and  to  be  wholly  useful, 
should  have  been  written  with  a  little 
less  desire  to  be  agreeable.  By  the 
time  we  have  passed  in  review  all  the 
great  ladies  whom  he  commemorates, 
Italian  and  French,  not  to  mention  the 
Spaniards,  princesses,  maids-of-bonor, 
courtesans,  and  Mothers  of  the 
Church;— by  the  time  we  have  fath- 

'  “Le«  Femmes  de  la  Renaissance,”  par  M.  de 
Blaulde  La  Clayiere.  Perrin,  Paris. 


omed  all  the  secrets  of  their  mental 
and  their  sentimental  life,  and  divined 
all  the  artifices  of  their  culture,  their 
costume,  their  daily  regdmen  and  their 
coiffure,  we  find  our  sight  a  little  daz¬ 
zled,  and  our  attention  a  trifle  over¬ 
strained.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  we 
get  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  which  the  women  of  that  day 
conceived,  conducted  and— failed  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

During  the  middle  ages,  woman  had 
no  personal  identity  whatever.  She 
existed  merely  as  the  member  of  a 
family,  where  it  was  her  place  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  household  and  perpetuate 
the  race.  She  was  married  when 
scarcely  more  than  a  child,  and  soon 
learned  to  look  upon  her  husband  as 
a  master  possessed  of  unlimited  power, 
including  the  right  to  beat  her,  and 
who  often  had  a  heavy  hand.  Her 
children  were  taken  from  her  at  an 
early  age;  and  neither  as  a  young  girl 
nor  as  a  matron  had  she  any  life  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the 
word  to-day. 

Did  she  realize  the  emptiness  of  her 
lot,  and  repine  at  it?  Probably  not; 
for  ennuie  is  one  of  the  maladies  of  a 
sophisticated  period;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  she  indulged  in  many  dreams;  for 
it  is  we  who  people  with  our  own  mel¬ 
ancholy  yearnings  those  castles  of  the 
olden  time,  where  the  pressure  of 
practical  duties  was  severe  enough  to 
exclude  chimeras.  Did  she  suffer? 
Our  worst  sufferings  are  the  residue 
of  vanished  hopes  and  disappointed 
fancies;  and  if— as  we  must  suppose, 
she  was  occasionally  very  unhappy, 
at  least  she  did  not  complain  of  being 
misunderstood.  She  was  extremely 
busy.  She  had  to  rise  with  the  dawn, 
oversee  the  pages  and  the  maids,  regu¬ 
late  the  household  expenditure  for 
town  or  country;  and  she  passed  a 
large  part  of  her  time  at  church.  She 
was  married  to  a  coarse  husband,  but, 
being  little  more  ethereal  than  be,  she 
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did  not  consider  herself  a  martyr  on 
that  account.  She  did  not  mind  de¬ 
ceiving  her  lord,  being  as  susceptible 
as  another  to  the  pleasures  of  sense; 
but  there  was  no  malice  in  her  little 
diversions,  and  she  was  not  vain  of 
her  conquests.  Her  place  in  society 
was  distinctly  that  of  an  inferior. 
Certain  poems  and  romances  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  Inculcate  reverence  for 
women,  but  all  this  was  mere  poetry 
and  romance.  The  epic,  whether 
heroic  or  familiar,  the  chanson  de 
geste  and  the  fabliau  all  alike  be¬ 
tray  the  prevailing  sentiment— that  of 
the  subordination  of  women.  We  de¬ 
tect  it  even  in  those  writers  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  whose  views  are  broad¬ 
est  We  should  have  no  doubt  about 
Rabelais’  estimate  of  woman,  even  if 
he  had  not  expressed  himself  clearly 
upon  this  point  “When  I  say  woman, 
I  allude  to  a  sex  so  fragile,  so  variable, 
so  inconstant  and  imperfect,  that  Na¬ 
ture  seems  to  me  (speaking  with  all 
due  reverence),  to  have  departed  some¬ 
what  from  her  usual  good  sense  when 
she  made  the  feminine  creature.  I 
have  pondered  this  point  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  times,  and  can  come 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  this:  that 
Nature,  In  devising  woman,  had  re¬ 
gard  to  the  social  delectation  of  man, 
and  the  propagation  of  the  species, 
rather  than  to  the  perfection  of  muli¬ 
ebrity  in  the  individual.”  ’  Montaigne 
is  quite  of  the  same  mind,  though  he 
takes  pains  to  express  himself  a  little 
less  crudely.  He  does  not  think  that 
“our  women  should  be  maintained  in 
idleness  by  the  sweat  of  our  toll;”*  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  Mile,  de  Mon¬ 
taigne  keeps  the  accounts,  oversees 
the  farm  and  directs  the  masons,  he 
moralizes,  perorates,  travels,  and 
amuses  himself  generally;  not  merely 
without  a  shadow  of  compunction,  but 
in  the  full  assurance  that  he  is  neither 
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exceeding  the  privileges  of  his  sex,, 
nor  transgressing  its  rights.  The 
bourgeois  of  Molifere  conceive  the  rOle 
of  woman  after  an  identical  fashion; 
and  a  good  many  of  the  bourgeois  of 
our  own  day  agree  with  Moli§re’s.  It 
is  a  matter  of  tradition. 

The  ideas  which  were  destined  to 
modify,  for  a  time,  the  condition  of 
woman,  had  their  origin  in  Italy,  being, 
in  fact,  an  essential  part  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance.  One  of  these  was 
the  notion  of  the  rights  of  the  individu¬ 
al,  who  had  been,  up  to  that  period,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  community,  whether 
civil,  religious  or  domestic,  but  who 
now  began  to  be  restive  under  the 
yoke,  and  boldly  to  claim  his  independ¬ 
ence.  Men  wanted  to  be  themselves;, 
to  be  distinguished  from  others;  fully 
and  freely  to  develop  their  own  proper 
faculties,  and  fulfil  their  own  separate 
destinies.  Each  one  of  us  has  his 
own  special  worth,  &  treasure  of  latent 
energy  which  it  behooves  us  to  render 
active.  This  is  what  “virtue”  means. 
Let  the  virtue  which  is  within  us  burn 
so  bright  that  it  will  leave  a  luminous 
memory  behind  us  in  the  minds  of 
men.  Everywhere  there  woke  the 
same  impassioned  desire  for  personal 
renown.  Another  leading  motive  was 
the  revival  of  antique  ideas  concern¬ 
ing  the  worship  of  beauty.  For  cen¬ 
turies,  under  the  Christian  dispensa¬ 
tion,  man  had  been  preoccupied  by  an 
ideal  of  abstinence  and  sacrifice.  He 
had  looked  upon  life  with  distrust,  and 
warily  shunned  the  snare  of  its  seduc¬ 
tions.  Now  he  went  forth  to  meet  it, 
in  confidence  and  Joy.  “Everything,” 
says  Tasso,  In  his  dialogue  on  Virtue, 
“everything  assists  virtue  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  true  happiness;— riches, 
honors,  ofiices,  armies,  and  all  those 
emoluments  which  enable  virtue  to  act 
with  greater  freedom  and  splendor. 
Virtue  can  make  subservient  to  her 
ends  armor  and  steeds,  rich  furnish¬ 
ings,  paintings  and  statues,  all  the 
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fine  armaments  of  prosperity,  no  less 
than  the  joys  of  friendship  and  of 
brilliant  society;— she  finds  her  ac¬ 
count  in  them  all.”  Why,  Indeed, 
should  we  refuse  to  hear  that  call  to 
happiness,  that  stified  cry  which 
breaks  from  the  entire  creation?  Has 
not  God  himself  adorned  nature  with 
manifold  charms?  And  if  he  has  also 
made  us  susceptible  to  them,  is  not 
this  a  sign  of  his  will?  Let  us,  then, 
cease  to  be  our  own  executioners,  llv 
ing  like  paupers  amid  the  wealth 
so  profusely  lavished  to  beguile  our 
short  Journey  across  the  hospitable 
earth!  Let  us  unseal  the  sources  of  de¬ 
light,  and  restore  equilibrium  among 
those  forces  of  nature,  no  one  of  which 
is  to  be  despised!  Let  us  put  our¬ 
selves  to  school  once  more,  with  the 
Greeks,  and  re-leam  from  their  teach¬ 
ing  and  example  the  secret  of  a  truly 
harmonious  activity. 

The  middle  ages  had  cowered  under 
the  sway  of  Aristotle.  Modem  Italy 
appealed  from  Aristotle  to  Plato. 
From  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
onward,  we  can  see  the  theory  of  neo¬ 
platonism  taking  shape.  Plato  taught 
that  ideas— that  is  to  say,  the  eternal 
types  of  visible  things,  constitute  the 
only  true  reality.  The  soul,  entangled 
in  matter,  can  discern  appearances 
only;  but  in  proportion  as  it  casts  off 
its  material  bonds,  it  ascends  toward 
the  ideas  themselves,  beholds  them  in 
all  their  beauty,  and  springs  to  em¬ 
brace  them  in  a  transport  of  love. 
Hence,  through  metamorphoses  unsus¬ 
pected  by  the  ancients,  arose  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  two  loves;  the  love  of  the 
senses,  which  is  by  nature  coarse  and 
base,  and  goes  out  only  to  base  things; 
and  that  of  the  soul,  which  Is  noble  and 
ethereal,  which  is,  in  a  word,  trae  love. 
This  tme  love  comes  from  God,  and 
leads  us  back  to  Him,  but  it  is  woman 
who  Inspires  it  Thus  Bembo,  in  a 
celebrated  passage:  “That  earthly 
beauty  which  enkindles  love  is  but  an 


infiux  of  the  divine  beauty  which  Ir¬ 
radiates  all  creation.  Over  sweet,  regu¬ 
lar  and  harmonious  features.  It  plays 
like  light.  It  adorns  the  countenance; 
its  glamor  attracts  the  eye  and  pene¬ 
trates  the  soul,  thrilling,  enthralling, 
giving  birth  to  desire.  Love,  then,  is 
really  born  of  a  beam  of  the  divine 
beauty,  transmitted  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  woman’s  face.  But  the 
senses,  alas!  will  have  their  word. 
We  forget  that  the  source  of  beauty 
is  other  than  corporeal.  We  make 
haste  to  gratify  mere  appetite,  and  so 
arrive  by  a  short  road  at  satiety, 
weariness,— sometimes  even  at  aver¬ 
sion.” 

Nothing  could  have  amazed  Plato 
more  than  to  be  told  that  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  the  “regiment”  of 
woman.  It  was  the  last  thing  prob¬ 
ably  that  he  intended.  But  doctrines 
become  transmuted  by  their  passage 
through  the  ages.  They  meet  and  get 
mixed  with  others,  and  take  on  the 
most  unexpected  hues.  Dante  impreg¬ 
nated  the  souls  of  men  with  his  pe¬ 
culiar  mysticism;  Petrarch  preached 
the  cult  of  woman,  and  confounded  re¬ 
ligion  with  love.  The  sentiment  of 
chivalry  fiamed  wildly  up  before  It 
disappeared  in  a  final  blaze  of  glory, 
to  which  the  universal  popularity  of 
the  pastoral  lay,  and  the  immense 
vogue,  in  all  Europe,  of  such  poems 
as  “Amadls  of  Gaul”  bear  sufllclent 
witness.  The  average  French  mind, 
ever  prone  to  simplicity  and  good 
sense,  revolted  against  the  vague  doc¬ 
trines  of  neo-platonism  and  its  double- 
distilled  refinements;  but  Margaret  of 
Navarre  undertook  to  Introduce  them 
among  ourselves,  and  she  it  is  who,  in 
the  nineteenth  novel  of  the  “Heptame- 
ron”  supplies  us  with  the  following 
definition:  “Perfect  lovers  are  those 
who  ever  demand.  In  the  object  of  their 
love,  a  certain  perfection  of  beauty, 
grace  and  goodness.  They  tend  al¬ 
ways  toward  virtue,  and  have  hearts 
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90  brave  and  true  that  they  would  die 
sooner  than  decline  upon  aught  that  is 
repugnant  to  honor  and  conscience. 
The  sole  end  and  aim  of  our  creation 
is  a  return  to  the  Supreme  Good;  and 
even  while  imprisoned  in  the  body,  we 
are  striving  thitherward.  But  the 
senses  are  our  enforced  medium  of 
communication,  and  these  are  clogged 
and  obscured  by  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents,”  etc.,  etc.  Here  we  have. 
Platonism  joining  hands  with  Catholi¬ 
cism,  and  such  were  the  elements 
which  woman,  ever  prone  to  seize  upon 
any  advantage,  was  about  to  make 
subservient  to  her  own  glorification  at 
Rome,  at  Florence,  in  the  courts  of 
Orbino  and  Ferrara,  no  less  than  at 
those  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  in 
France.  Society  felt  the  working  of  a 
novel  power. 

For  woman,  it  will  be  observed,  no 
longer  admits  that  she  is  called  to  hu¬ 
mility  and  self-sacrifice.  She,  too,  is 
an  individual,  and  has  the  right  to  de¬ 
velop  her  ego.  She  takes  her  place 
beside  man,  as  his  equal,  and  her  des¬ 
tiny  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  his. 
Henceforth  she  has  her  own  role,  and 
that  rdle  consists  in  extracting  from 
all  things  whatever  essence  of  beauty 
they  may  contain;  in  the  spiritualiza¬ 
tion  of  matter  and  the  introduction  of 
art  into  life. 

To  begin  with,— life  must  be  suitably 
adorned.  The  massive  castle,  built  to 
sustain  the  assault  of  hostile  armies, 
is  transformed,  illuminated,  enlivened, 
by  all  the  caprices  of  fancy.  Nature 
is  called  in  to  aid  the  artist;  and  beau¬ 
tiful  sites,  and  the  graces  of  park  or 
garden  enhance  the  effect  of  elegant 
architecture.  Sculptors,  painters  and 
goldsmiths  vie  with  one  another  in 
decking  the  luxurious  dwelling  of  the 
new  era  with  the  products  of  their 
taste  and  skill;  while  the  statues  of 
goddesses  and  the  portraits  of  nymphs, 
in  all  their  dazzling  perfection  of  form, 
cause  woman  to  be  confronted  on 
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every  hand  by  her  own  idealized  image. 
The  hieratical  stiffness  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  chair  has  given  place  to  all  man¬ 
ner  of  curious  and  complicated  furnish¬ 
ings;  and  clothes,  formerly  arranged 
with  a  view  to  the  concealment  of 
bodily  charms,  are  now  worn  with  a 
special  view  to  their  display.  Golden 
tresses  are  uncovered,  the  neck  is 
bared,  the  female  figure  becomes  tall 
and  supple.  Long  meals  composed  of 
heavy  viands  give  place  to  gay  ban¬ 
quets  graced  by  conversation  and 
music.  Life  resolves  itself  into  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  festivals,  which  are  no 
longer  mere  brilliant  episodes,  but  the 
natural  and  the  consummate  form 
of  contemporary  existence.  All  these 
beautiful  things  constitute  a  fitting 
frame  for  the  beauty  of  woman;  or 
perhaps  it  is  her  beauty  which  is  re- 
fiected  in  them,  and  so  makes  them 
fair.  For  there  is  endless  discussion 
about  the  theory  of  beauty— which  is 
so  elusive  the  moment  one  tries  to 
grasp  and  define  it  It  is  no  paradox 
to  describe  a  landscape,  a  work  of  art, 
or  life  itself  as  beautiful,  when  the 
landscape,  the  work,  the  life,  is  trans¬ 
figured  for  us  by  the  presence  of  a 
woman! 

High  mental  culture  having  been 
pronounced  the  greatest  good,— that 
which  most  enhances  the  value  of  life, 
women  were  resolved  to  compass  it 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  women 
of  the  Renaissance  were  accomplished; 
they  were  learned.  In  Italy  they  re¬ 
ceived  precisely  the  same  education  as 
the  men.  Boys  and  girls  studied  the 
same  things.  Had  not  Bembo  himself 
said,  in  so  many  words:  “A  little  girl 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  learn  Latin.  It 
puts  the  finishing  touch  upon  her 
charms.”  No  one  dreamed  of  ques¬ 
tioning  this,  and  accordingly  maidens 
of  exalted  birth  were  early  set  to  study 
the  classics.  Mary  Stuart  wrote  Latin 
at  twelve.  Margaret  of  Navarre  knew 
Greek  enough  to  read  Plato;  Queen 
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Elizabeth,  at  fourteen,  translated  a 
work  of  Margaret’s  own,  entitled  the 
“Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul.”  The  pas¬ 
sion  for  knowledge  was,  at  that  time, 
universal;  but  the  women  of  the 
Renaissance  differed  from  the  men  of 
that  period,  and  also,  perhaps,  from 
the  women  of  ours,  in  that  they  did 
not  learn  everything  indiscriminately, 
and  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  learning; 
they  neglected  everything  which  did 
not  appeal  to  their  imagination  or  their 
sensibilities.  They  neglected  science, 
and  revelled  in  literature  and  music.  Or 
rather,  from  the  moment  that  women 
began  to  read,  their  favorite  books 
were  those  which  spoke  to  them  of 
themselves.  Philosophy  subtilizes  the 
question  of  love,  and  hence  women  are 
philosophers.  In  the  poem,  the  novel, 
the  romance,  love  is  still  the  para¬ 
mount  theme;  and  hence  these  are  the 
forms  of  literature  that  always  flourish 
when  feminine  influence  is  in  the  as¬ 
cendant 

If  we  attempt  to  dip  into  the  litera¬ 
ture  which  was  fashionable  at  that 
time,  we  And  it  a  strange  mixture. 
The  “Heptameron,”  for  Instance,  is 
one  of  the  most  disconcerting  of  all 
books  to  a  modern  reader.  This  collec¬ 
tion  of  excessively  steep  stories  is  a 
book  written  for  ediflcatlon  by  a 
woman  of  a  decidedly  didactic  turn  of 
mind.  In  this  moral  work  the  most  re¬ 
fined  morality  encounters  the  easiest, 
and  neither  seems  to  be  shocked  by 
the  meeting.  The  details  are  loath¬ 
some;  the  reflections,  excellent.  The 
form  of  expression  is  almost  as  coarse 
as  possible;  but  this  only  proves  that  at 
that  period  there  still  remained  a  great 
deal  for  women  to  do.  Time  was 
needed  to  substitute  decorum,  or  even 
decency,  for  the  prevalent  grossness 
of  thought  and  language.  It  was  the 
same  in  real  life.  Spirituality  and  sen¬ 
suality  flourished  side  by  side  without 
mutual  inconvenience.  The  instances 
are  numerous  and  striking  of  intellect¬ 


ual  attachments  as  ardent  and  more 
lasting  than  any  mere  loves  of  the 
flesh.  Vittoria  Colonna  is  equally  re¬ 
nowned  for  the  passions  which  she  in¬ 
spired  and  the  purity  which  she 
preserved.  Michael  Angelo  fell  in  love, 
at  fifty,  with  Marchesa  di  Pescara,  who 
was  then  thirty-six,— and  whom  he 
never  even  saw  until  twelve  years 
later.  He  loved  her  neither  for  her 
beauty  nor  for  her  mental  gifts,  but 
simply,— because  he  loved  her.  His 
passion  found  expression  in  glowing 
sonnets  and  enthusiastic  letters,  which 
the  timorous  great  man  wrote  and  re¬ 
wrote,  and  did  not  dare  to  send.  He 
asks  nothing  of  the  woman  whom  he 
worships.  He  simply  devotes  his  life 
to  her.  She  dies;  and  not  even  the  in¬ 
violable  chastity  of  death  will  permit 
him  to  touch  her  forehead  with  his 
lips.  Young  Lescun,  terribly  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Paria,  has  himself  car¬ 
ried  to  the  house  of  “his  lady  and 
guardian  angel”  and  dies  happy  in  her 
arms.  The  love  of  Marot  for  Margaret 
of  Navarre  is  of  the  same  nature,  or 
even,  perhaps,  a  little  less  corporeal 
and  more  intellectual.  Purity  is  a 
constant  characteristic  of  the  love  in¬ 
spired  by  princesses.  We  can  hardly 
reckon  Diane  de  Poitiers  among  the 
Platonic  mistresses  of  men.  And  yet, 
when  we  behold  a  prince  and  king  of 
France,  like  Henry  II.,  sincerely  and 
faithfully  devoted  to  a  woman  twenty 
years  older  than  himself,  where  shall 
we  look  for  a  more  satisfactory  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  “case”  than  is  to  be  found 
in  those  romantic  ideas  which  were  de¬ 
rived,  in  the  first  instance,  from  books, 
but  gradually  imposed  themselves 
upon  real  life. 

This  love,  purified  of  all  material 
taint,  and  appealing  only  to  the  soul, 
has  never  been,  in  spite  of  the  in¬ 
stances  which  we  have  named  with¬ 
out  caring  to  discuss  them,— of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  even  in  aristo¬ 
cratic  circles.  But  It  offers  incompar- 
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able  opportunities^  for  conversation, 
since  the  least  Platonic  of  men  must 
needs  borrow  the  vocabulary  of  Pla¬ 
tonism  when  they  make  love  in  a  draw¬ 
ing-room.  We  are,  therefore,  assisting 
at  the  birth  of  conversation.  A  new 
type  has  been  evolved.  Castiglione 
studies  it,  in  a  treatise  which  becomes 
famous;  and  manuals  of  polite  beha¬ 
vior  multiply.  The  person  who  was 
then  called  a  courtier,  would  now  be 
called  a  man  of  the  world.  To  be 
skilled  in  all  athletic  exercises,  espec¬ 
ially  in  such  as  develop  grace  rather 
than  strength  of  body,  to  know  a  little 
of  everything,  and  not  too  much  of 
anything,  to  be  able  to  talk  agreeably 
upon  any  subject,  to  be  refined  in  lan¬ 
guage,  reserved  in  manner,  and  gra¬ 
cious  to  all,  both  men  and  women— is 
not  this  the  whole  duty  of  the  world¬ 
ling?  It  is  universally  acknowledged 
that  conversation  flourishes  only  so 
long  as  there  is  a  woman  of  wit  and 
taste  to  direct  it  In  those  lettered 
courts,  to  which  rank  alone  no  longer 
gave  access,  but  where  writers  and 
artists  were  made  welcome  and  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  group  about  some  royal  lady, 
the  power  to  converse  became  the 
earnest  of  a  brilliant  career,  for  social 
relations  had  already  developed  into 
an  art 

Such  was  the  seductive  exterior  of 
the  “feminism”  of  the  Renaissance. 
It  was  exclusively  aristocratic,  never 
going  beyond  the  narrow  court  circle. 
Within  these  restricted  limits,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  as 
though  the  women  had  gained  their 
cause  and  succeeded  in  their  attempt 
to  purify  sentiment  and  soften  the  bru¬ 
tality  of  manners.  But  the  truth, 
unhappily,  is  that  there  never  was 
a  period  more  utterly  perverted 
and  corrupt  than  this  same  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  very  circles  where  the  women 
were  conducting  their  crusade.  Is  this 
a  mere  coincidence,  and  shall  we  say 


that  people  are  not  to  blame  for  the  era 
in  which  they  are  born?  It  is  true; 
and  yet,  the  new  theories  contained, 
in  themselves,  the  germs  of  the  immor¬ 
tality  in  question.  Platonism  is  a 
beauteous  dream,  and  so  long  as  it  can 
be  confined  to  the  discussions  of 
philosophers  and  the  stanzas  of  poets 
one  may  enjoy  its  exquisiteness  to  the 
full.  But  it  soon  ceases  to  be  so  con¬ 
fined;  and  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  actual  facts,  the  results  are  some¬ 
times  amazing.  In  other  words,  the 
moment  this  theoretical  distinction  be¬ 
tween  pure  love  and  sensual  love  es¬ 
capes  from  the  calm  sphere  of  specula¬ 
tion,  consequences  ensue  which  are 
strangely  prejudicial  to  morality.  In 
the  non-platonic  world,  when  we  speak 
of  an  honest  woman,  our  meaning  is 
perfectly  clear.  Here,  we  must  com¬ 
promise.  The  reason  why  the  honest 
woman  of  the  olden  time  would  not 
permit  a  man  to  speak  to  her  of  love, 
was  because  the  means  had  not  yet 
been  discovered  of  combining  inno¬ 
cence  with  a  keen  relish  for  pleasure. 
But  from  this  time  forward  fidelity 
will  be  held  to  reside  in  acts,  and  not 
in  sentiments,  and  the  notion  will  be 
inculcated  that  the  separation  between 
the  soul  and  the  senses  is  absolute, 
and  that  there  is  no  possibility  either 
of  inter-communication  or  of  mutual 
surprise. 

Rude  virtue  is  rendered  more  tender 
and  humane  by  Platonism,  and  gently 
drawn  toward  the  granting  of  conces¬ 
sions.  On  the  other  hand.  Platonism  is 
quite  capable  of  Imparting  a  noble  ap¬ 
pearance  to  vice.  One  of  the  most 
noted  of  the  Platonists  was  a  certain 
courtesan,  Tullla  of  Aragon,  who 
wrote  a  book  on  “The  Infinitude  of 
Perfect  Love,”  and  her  case  was  not 
a  solitary  one.  The  most  flourishing 
period  of  Platonism  was  that  of  the 
greatest  ascendancy  of  the  courtesan. 
The  same  sort  of  worship  was  accorded 
them  as  was  offered  to  the  titular 
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princesses,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  not  without  its  lesson.  The  arque- 
they  were  worthy  of  it  “Excellent  bus  had  an  eloquence  of  its  own,  after 
music  was  to  be  heard  in  their  apart-  so  much  philosophism  and  diiettan- 
ments.  They  danced  exquisitely.  They  teism  and  aestheticism.  It  had  been 
were  surrounded  by  the  choicest  lustily  asserted  that  life  ought  above 
works  of  art  New  books  lay  on  their  all  things,  to  be  joyous;  that  nature  is 
tables,  and  not  infrequently  some  good,  and  we  have  but  to  yield 
rare  edition,  enriched  by  an  autograph  ourselves  to  her  attractions;  and  a 
dedication  in  verse.  They  knew  Greek  certain  number  of  distinguished  and 
and  Latin,  and  kept  up  an  intercourse  emancipated  spirits  had  repaired  to 
with  absent  friends  through  the  me-  the  Abbey  of  Thelema  and  erected 
dlum  of  graceful  and  affectionate  let-  themselves  into  an  order  under 
ters,  which  were  Ciceronian  in  style  the  rule  of  their  own  good  pleas- 
and  abundantly  witty.  In  conversa-  ure.  Events  undertook  to  give  them 
tlon  a  very  moderate  stimulus  was  their  answer;  proving  beyond  a  per- 
enough  to  excite  them  to  eloquent  adventure  that  human  nature  is  sav- 
classlcal  rhapsodies,  borrowed,  indeed,  age  at  bottom,  and  that  beauty  is 
in  many  cases,  from  Petrarch  or  Boc-  indeed  “vain”  to  bridle  its  instincts, 
caccio;  or  even,  upon  occasion,  to  a  The  fact  is  that  the  principle  on 
really  learned  discussion  of  some  which  the  feminism  of  the  Renals- 

point  of  Roman  archseology.  Now  and  sance  rested,  is  fundamentally  false, 
then  there  was  a  gush  of  the  mystical  The  women  of  that  era  wrought  only 
piety  in  vogue  at  that  time;  and  the  for  themselves,  and  their  end  and  aim 
sonnets  of  Imperia  and  Veronica  was  the  gratification  of  their  own  van- 
Franco  were  among  the  sweetest  Ry.  They  revelled  In  the  general  con- 
ever  composed  by  women.”  *  The  day  cert  of  praise,  and  In  the  incense 
when  Imperia  died,  in  the  full  splen-  burned  upon  their  altars  by  crowds  of 
dor  of  her  twenty-six  years,  was  a  day  adorers.  They  were  fiattered  when 
of  public  mourning  in  Rome.  There  men  made  believe  that  they  were 
are  Italian  miscellanies  composed  in-  ready  to  die  for  them,  and  to 
disciimlnately  of  the  lives  of  saints  bless  the  hand  that  dealt  the  fatal 
and  of  courtesans.  For  we  may  de-  blow.  All  their  nice  insight  did  not 
spise  the  women  whom  we  regard  as  enable  them  to  detect  the  essential 
merely  subserving  our  pleasure;  but  element  of  falsity  in  homage  of  this 
if  beauty  is  indeed  a  religion,  the  cour-  description.  In  their  energetic  revolt 
tesan  is  its  priestess  and  demands  due  from  the  time-honored  teachings  of 
honor.  In  Athens,  ever  enamored  of  religion,  they  declared  the  age  to  be 
beauty,  the  same  phenomena  had  long  ripe,  and  the  moment  come,  for  pro- 
before  been  observed.  claiming  an  era  of  enjoyment  They 

The  sixteenth  century  began  with  an  **ot  know  that  to  seek  pleasure 

outburst  of  sensualism,  and  ended  in  systematically  is  the  surest  way  to 
an  outburst  of  violence,  during  which  miss  it  What  madness  Indeed  to  re- 
feminism  went  to  utter  shipwreck,  gard  happiness  as  the  object  of  life! 
The  women  could  not  of  course,  have  Since  the  life  of  man  upon  this  earth 
foreseen  the  religious  wars;  nor  was  began,  who  has  ever  attained  it?  And 
it  their  fault  that  their  fragile  empire  If  It  has  escaped  the  most  resolute 
was  submerged  in  blood.  Yet  the  search,  eluded  the  most  passionate 
rough  manner  in  which  the  men  re-  pursuit  Is  not  the  reason  plain — that 
gained  possession  of  the  world’s  stage,  happiness  does  not  exist?  It  is  only  an 
« De  Hauide,  p.  486.  Intellectual  conception,  an  illusion  of 
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our  own  sensibility,  and  the  most 
chimerical  of  all.  Those  who  have 
taken  this  chimera  for  the  guide  of 
their  conduct,  have  paid  for  their 
blunder  by  going  farthest  astray.  They 
sought  to  attain  happiness  by  loading 
life  with  the  adornments  of  external 
elegance,  only  to  find  themselves  fooled 
by  appearances;— the  dupes  of  the 
merely  accessory.  The  frame  was 
gorgeous,  but  it  was  empty. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  attempt 
of  the  clever  women  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  might  serve  as  a  lesson  to  their 
Bisters  of  to-day.  Into  the  feminism  of 
our  own  time,  many  new  elements 
enter.  There  is  a  species  of  economic 
or  alimentary  feminism,  which  may  be 
at  once  set  aside;  for  ire  must  live,  and 
this  proposition  is  true,  even  for 
women.  But  men  have  insidiously  in¬ 
vaded  the  woman’s  proper  province. 
They  have  become  dressmakers  and 
milliners.  Stout  fellows  may  be  seen 
in  the  shops,  daintily  measuring  off 
yards  of  ribbon,  or  slowly  moulding  to 
delicate  fingers  the  supple  kid  of 
ladies’  gloves.  Among  the  lower 
classes,  the  woman  often  labors  while 
the  man  gets  drunk;  and  the  dowry- 
hunter  is  not  excluded  from  good  so¬ 
ciety.  Women  find  these  gentlemen 
poaching  upon  their  manor;  they  de¬ 
sire  to  punish  them,  and  they  are  not 
to  blame.  But  another  and  more  un¬ 
easy  species  of  feminism,  and  one 
that  makes  more  noise  in  the  world, 
consists  in  laying  claim  to  an  inde¬ 
pendence  which  would  make  women 
the  (theoretical)  equals,  or  rather,  the 
exact  reproductions,  of  men.  The 
women  of  the  Renaissance  were  better 
advised.  They  understood  very  well 
that,  if  they  would  exercise  any  real 
Infiuence,  they  must  remain  ‘women. 
They  never  protested  against  the 
ancient  institution  of  marriage,  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  they  had  all  to  lose 
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and  nothing  to  gain  by  its  abolition. 
The  mistake  they  made  was  in  think¬ 
ing  that  they  could  refine  its  coarse¬ 
ness  and  ennoble  its  platitude  by  sen¬ 
timental  subtleties,  which  proved  after 
all  only  an  ingenious  device  for  veiling 
the  ugliness  of  the  old  sensuality. 

Their  error  consisted  in  fancying 
that  their  mission  was  to  make  life 
more  agreeable, — not  to  make  it  bet¬ 
ter.  Beauty  is  not  religion.  The  de¬ 
sire  for  happiness  is  not  a  praise¬ 
worthy  motive.  No  sound  structure 
can  be  built  on  egotism.  In  our  mod¬ 
ern  society,  which  accords  so  large  a 
place  to  women,  her  rfile  is  precisely 
this:— to  render  social  life  possible. 
Feminine  tact,  feminine  wit,  feminine 
grace,  can  work  miracles.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  infiuence  of  woman  declines, 
courtesy  disappears,  conversation  de¬ 
generates,— all  manner  of  charming 
things  vanish.  It  is  what  we  see  hap¬ 
pening  before  our  eyes.  If  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  day  are  becoming  detest¬ 
ably  rude— it  is  because  our  society,- 
the  women  Included— has  become  too 
masculine.  But  woman  has  yet 
another,  and  a  yet  more  important  and 
indispensable  rfile,— that  of  educator. 
She  only  can  form  souls,  imprint  them 
with  an  indelible  seal,  sow  in  them 
the  seeds  of  honor  and  purity.  This 
is  the  function  which  she  ought  most 
jealously  to  guard,  from  the  discharge 
of  which  she  may  expect— without 
loudly  claiming  it- the  reward  of  well¬ 
doing.  Morality  is  a  deposit  which 
has  been  placed  in  her  hands,  and 
true  feminism  consists  in  knowing 
how  to  keep  it  intact.  We  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  be  allowed  to  kneel  to 
woman  as  a  priestess;  but  only  on  con- 
.dition  that  she  be  consecrated  to  the 
only  true  religion— that  of  goodness 
and  virtue. 

RHi  Doumic. 
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Id  adding  one  more  to  the  already 
long  list  of  articles  that  this  subject 
has  brought  forth,  I  feel  that  some  sort 
of  apology  is  necessary,  but  I  fear  it 
must  lie  in  the  unsoundness  of  the 
others,  rather  than  on  account  of  any 
special  merit  in  this  one. 

The  articles  on  this  subject  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  (1)  Those  in 
justification.  (2)  Those  decrying  it. 
The  writers  for  the  first  class  depend 
for  arguments  almost  entirely  on  the 
old  fallacy  known  as  the  broken- 
window  doctrine:  1.  e.,  that  any  con¬ 
sumption  of  wealth  is  good  for  trade. 
They  thus  utterly  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  present  day  the  hoard¬ 
ing  of  wealth  in  a  stocking,  or  else¬ 
where,  no  longer  exists,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  any  wealth  which  is  not  spent  is 
kept  in  a  bank,  or  Invested  in  business, 
where  it  is  employing  productive  labor, 
and  therefore  is  doing  other  people  as 
much  good  as  if  squandered  in  luxu¬ 
ries,  and  the  world  is  so  much  the 
richer  as  the  wealth  itself  still  remains. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  writers  of  the 
second  class,  apart  from  vehement 
vituperation,  calculated  to  excite  class 
feeling,  which  does  not  bear  serious 
consideration,  depend  entirely  upon 
the  fact  that  the  deductions  of  the 
writers  on  the  other  side  are  economi¬ 
cally  unsound.  They  point  out  that,  if 
the  wealth  consumed  in  a  fancy  ball 
were  not  spent,  it  would  remain  in  the 
form  of  stocks  or  bonds,  etc.,  where  it 
would  be  giving  employment  to  large 
numbers  of  working  people,  and  would 
be  thus  of  equal  advantage  to  an 
equally  deserving  class  of  people,  with 
the  added  advantage  that.  Instead  of 
doing  this  once  for  all,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  ball,  it  could  go  on  giving  employ¬ 
ment  and  creating  wealth  year  after 
year  ad  infiuUutn. 


It  seems  to  me  that  to  regard  the 
subject  purely  from  an  economic  point 
of  view  is  wrong.  The  fact  that  an  in¬ 
stitution  is  economically  sound  or  not 
does  not  in  the  least  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  It  is  beneficial  to  a 
community,  or  the  reverse.  In  fact, 
if  the  canons  of  Political  Economy 
were  paramount,  not  only  would  there 
be  no  art,  but  most  of  the  philanthropic 
undertakings  would  have  to  be  given 
up;  because  anything  that  results  in 
producing  the  greatest  amount  of 
wealth  in  the  world  (as  a  whole)  is 
economically  sound,  and  only  such 
things  are.  Therefore,  most  almsgiv¬ 
ing  and  all  hospitals  for  incurables  and 
lunatic  asylums  are  economically  un¬ 
sound,  as,  if  the  money  spent  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  succor  and  support  the  in¬ 
firm  and  the  drones,  who,  at  the  best, 
will  be  able  to  produce  but  little  in  re¬ 
turn,  were  put  out  at  interest,  it  would 
be  employing  the  strong,  able-bodied 
workman  who  would  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  far  greater  wealth  in  return,  and 
therefore  the  world  would  be  tbe 
richer,  which  is  all  that  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  cares  about.  All  forms  of  art 
are  economically  to  be  tabooed,  as, 
when  once  produced,  though  they  last 
for  ever,  they  do  not  bear  interest  or 
in  any  way  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  which  the  wealth  expended  in 
it  otherwise  would  do.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  ''Trusts'*  appear  to  me  to 
be  in  practice  economically  sound,  as 
in  all  the  cases  of  trusts  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  article  has  been  rendered  so 
much  cheaper  that  the  formation  of  a 
trust  has  always  resulted  in  a  decline 
in  the  price  of.  the  article  sold,  and 
therefore,  if  the  trust  be  not  allowed, 
the  public  suffers  for  the  sake  of  the 
Individual  producers,  who  would  other 
wise  be  squeezed  out 
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Enough  has  already  been  said  to  ca  that  the  past  years  of  Protection 


show  that  the  settlement  of  whether 
an  institution  is  or  is  not  economically 
sound  should  not  fioally  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion;  since,  whichever  way  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  answered,  the  further  and  more 
Important  ones  remain— first,  whether 
the  institution  is  in  accordance  with 
humanity  and  morality;  secondly, 
whether  greater  harm  would  result  in 
its  forcible  repression. 

I  will  next  consider  whether  there 
are  not  occasions  when  it  is  economi¬ 
cally  sound  to  expend  large  amounts  of 
wealth  on  purely  unproductive  luxu¬ 
ries  Because  a  given  thing  is  eco¬ 
nomically  unsound  as  a  general  rule,  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  sound 
under  exceptional  circumstances;  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Protection  and  Subsidies. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  theory  of 
Protection  is  economically  unsound, 
since  it  indirectly  acts  in  the  same  way 
as  bounties— that  is  to  say,  it  takes 
from  the  pockets  of  every  one  in  order 
to  fill  the  pockets  of  those  protected,  as, 
although  the  foreign  producer  is  the 
one  nominally  taxed,  it  is  really  the 
home  consumer  who  has  to  pay  the  duty 
plus  the  interest  on  the  amount  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  otherwise  the  producer 
would  not  import— must  still  admit 
that  in  the  case  of  fostering  new  indus¬ 
tries  Protection  and  bounties  have  re¬ 
peatedly  been  found  to  be  beneficial, 
as  they  allow  the  Industry  to  grow  up, 
which  it  otherwise  never  might  be  able 
to  do  if  it  had  to  compete  at  first  on  an 
equal  footing  with  those  which  had  a 
plant  and  market  already  secured.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Colbert 
realized  this,  the  silk  manufacturers 
at  Lyons  never  would  have  been  able 
to  compete  with  the  Italian  silk  mer¬ 
chants.  The  subsidizing  of  the  railways 
in  India  and  of  the  trans-Continental 
railways  in  America  are  other  exam¬ 
ples.  And  it  Is  now  claimed  in  Ameri- 


have  enabled  the  United  States  to 
compete  with  England  for  the  Eastern 
market,  even  to  the  extent  of  building 
ships  for  Japan. 

On  the  same  analogy,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  a  year  of  great  depression  an 
increased  and  unexpected  demand  for 
pure  luxuries  is  beneficial  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  When  financial  depressions 
occur,  people  have  to  cut  down  their 
expenses;  but  this  is  done  almost  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  luxuries;  people  must 
have  food,  and  railways  must  run, 
whatever  happens;  therefore  it  is  the 
bonnet-maker,  fiorist,  etc.,  who  suffer 
the  most,  and  are  in  the  greatest  need 
of  assistance.  Take  a  concrete  case: 
two  years  ago  in  New  York  a  fancy 
ball  took  place,  which  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  numbers  of  seamstresses, 
glovemakers,  cabdrivers,  etc.,  who, 
otherwise,  would  have  been  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  all  winter.  In  fact,  in  many 
trades  hands  had  to  be  called  in  from 
other  cities.  But,  great  as  were  the 
direct  benefits  caused  by  this  abnormal 
demand,  the  indirect  benefits  to  trade 
were  far  greater  still.  The  money 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  dressmaker, 
tailor,  etc.,  enabled  them  to  again  em¬ 
ploy  commercial  travellers  in  their 
business;  and  thus  an  impetus  was 
given  to  trade  that  was  appreciably 
felt  over  the  country.  Those  di¬ 
rectly  employed  were  able  to  add  to 
the  trade  revival,  as  they  had  more 
money  to  spend  on  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life,  and  those  from  whom 
they  obtained  them  were,  in  their 
turn,  able  to  give  more  employment  to 
others;  and  this  repeated  Itself  right 
down  the  social  scale,  and  was  equally 
true  of  the  cabdriver  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  hotel  proprietor  on  the  other; 
in  fact,  the  ball  was  like  a  pebble 
dropped  into  a  millpond,  which  created 
a  ripple  that  extended  to  the  four 
boundaries  in  an  ever-widening  circle. 
It  may  be  argued,  that  if  there  are  too 
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many  people  in  a  trade  to  obtain  a  live- 
libood  in  it  without  artificial  means, 
the  sooner  the  number  is  reduced  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 
That  is  very  true;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  any  change,  however 
beneficial  in  the  long  run,  is  bound  to 
be  injurious  to  particular  individuals; 
whilst  in  the  case  of  unusual  financial 
depression,  if  they  can  be  tided  over 
the  crisis,  they  may  be  self-supporting 
for  years  to  come.  It  ought  to  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  every  one  that  a  woman  who 
has  been  trained  all  her  life  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  work— say  as  a  seam¬ 
stress— is  a  more  useful  member  of  so¬ 
ciety  if  she  is  carrying  on  that  trade 
than  if  she  undertakes  to  learn  another 
provided  she  can  find  the  opening, 
which  is  extremely  unlikely  during  hard 
times;  and  if  a  temporary  succor,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  increased  demand  for 
her  particular  form  of  work,  enables 
her  to  hang  on  in  her  trade  until  better 
times  come,  surely  in  the  long  run  the 
world  is  richer  than  if  this  abnor¬ 
mal  demand  were  not  produced,  and 
the  wealth  that  produced  it  were  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  vast  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  who  would  not  be  in  such  dire 
need  of  it,  and  who  would  not  ap¬ 
preciably  notice  whether  they  had  it 
or  not 

However,  on  this  point  there  may 
very  well  be  a  difference  of  opinion, 
and  it  does  not  matter  very  much 
which  way  it  be  decided.  But  the  im¬ 
portant  questions  are: 

(1)  Can  a  rich  man  rightfully  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  spending  his  income  as  he 
chooses  f 

(2)  Is  a  millionaire  a  member  of  the 
community  to  be  desired? 

These  two  questions  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  together,  because  if  you  answer 
the  former  question  in  the  affirmative 
in  a  country  like  America,  with  com¬ 
paratively  no  traditions  or  large  real 
estates  to  hold  a  man,  you  would  lose 
by  immigration  all  your  rich  men;  and 


the  same  result  would  take  place  in 
England  as  to  personalty. 

I  will  consider  the  former  question 
first  Its  answer  depends  upon  the 
definition  given  to  the  term  rightfully; 
if  by  that  it  be  merely  meant  legally, 
then  in  a  country  like  England,  which 
has  no  fixed  constitution,  the  answer 
is  simple,  as  then  anything  can  right¬ 
fully  be  done;  but  I  use  the  term  as  sig¬ 
nifying  justly,  honestly,  etc.,  and  in 
that  signification  the  answer  is  not  so 
apparent  One  of  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  democracy  is 
that  all  men  should  be  treated  alike. 
It  was  this  clause  in  the  American 
Constitution  that  threw  out  the  In¬ 
come  Tax,  and  it  was  the  lack  of  this 
clause  that  allowed  the  Succession 
Duty  to  be  imposed  in  England.  De¬ 
mocracy  has  supplanted  monarchy,  be¬ 
cause  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
objected  to  class  legislations  which 
were  detrimental  to  them;  yet  they 
are  now  trying  to  pass  class  legislation 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  upper 
classes.  In  other  words,  now  that 
they  are  in  power,  they  are  trying  to 
do  exactly  the  same  thing  which  they 
decried  so  strongly  before  they  came 
into  power;  namely,  the  placing  of 
greater  burdens  on  the  political 
minority.  Therefore,  any  legislation 
on  this  subject  to  be  just  must  be  so 
worded  as  to  affect  all  classes  equally, 
viz.,  “No  man  shall  spend  more  than 
half  his  Income,”  etc.  But  the  trouble 
with  that  form  of  legislation  is  the 
fact  that  the  richer  a  man  is,  the 
smaller  is  the  proportion  of  the  money 
spent  on  himself  to  his  whole  income. 
And  that  leads  up  to  a  consideration 
of  the  second  question:  Is  a  millionaire 
a  member  of  society  to  be  desired  f 

At  first  sight  it  seems  very  hard  and 
unfair  that  one  man  with  brains  should 
have  to  toil  all  his  life,  and  leave  his 
family  perhaps  not  very  much  bet¬ 
ter  off  than  at  the  beginning;  whilst 
another  man,  without  enough  brains 
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to  come  in  when  it  rains,  on  account  of 
the  accident  of  birth  drives  through 
life  on  a  coach.  But,  if  our  hypotheti¬ 
cal  working  man  had  sufficient  power 
of  observation  and  self-analysis,  he 
would  discover  that  the  very  motive 
that  actuated  him  to  toil  was  the  one 
that  had  produced  the  phenomena  of 
coxcombs  sitting  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
with  gold  spoons  in  their  mouths; 
namely,  the  desire  to  provide  for  one’s 
young,  which  we  have  in  common  with 
all  other  animals.  At  first  a  young 
man  works  in  order  to  marry;  but 
later  on,  although  he  may  occasionally 
think  of  a  drink  for  himself,  he  is 
working  and  saving  in  order  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  provide  for  his  children,  so 
that  they  may  start  life’s  battle,  when 
their  turn  comes,  a  little  better  pre¬ 
pared  than  he  was.  It  is  this  same 
feeling  that  has  produced  the  greatest 
fortunes;  and,  if  you  object  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  inherited,  you  should  also 
prevent  the  laborer  from  leaving  his 
mite  to  his  children.  The  result  natu¬ 
rally  would  be  that  no  one  would  save 
anything  if  they  did  not  have  that  one 
great  incentive  to  goad  them  on,  the 
desire  to  provide  for  one’s  young. 

Those  who  cry  against  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  and  try  to  excite  ill- 
feeling  between  “Labor  and  Capital,” 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  capital 
has  been  earned  by  labor,  either 
manual  or  that  which  is  higher— men¬ 
tal,  as  my  able  tutor  in  economics,  Mr. 
Purcell,  used  to  impress  upon  me. 
The  fact  that  a  degenerate  coxcomb 
has  plenty  of  money,  whilst  a  clever, 
hard-working  man  has  not,  merely 
means  that  the  former  or  his  father  or 
grandfather  has  toiled  and  denied 
himself,  in  order  that  he  may  leave  bis 
children  well  off,  whilst  the  latter  and 
his  ancestors  have  not  had  the  same 
perseverance,  self-denial,  or  perhaps 
brains.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  mulcting  the  rich  is  taking 
from  labor  its  most  just  and  highly 


prized  due— namely,  the  right  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  young. 

Although  wealth  does  not  develop 
the  best  qualities  in  a  man,  and  there¬ 
fore,  comparatively  few  rich  men 
have  been  truly  great,  still,  in  all  ages 
they  have  had  an  important  place  in 
society,  which  they  have  filled  quite 
as  well  as  any  other  classu  Take  litera¬ 
ture  for  an  example;  hardly  a  single 
great  writer  of  the  middle  ages  could 
have  written  unless  some  rich  noble 
had  become  his  patron,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  works,  and  in  return  re¬ 
ceived  a  livelihood.  Art  is  another 
striking  example,  as  only  a  rich  man 
can  afford  to  give  up  the  interest  on 
sufficient  wealth  to  pay  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  masterpieces.  Take  music  as 
an  example:  if  it  were  not  for  the  mil¬ 
lionaires  in  the  boxes  who  whisper  and 
annoy  the  true  music  lovers— who  have 
paid  for  their  seats  in  the  stalls— the 
latter  would  not  be  able  to  go  to  the 
opera  at  all,  as  all  operas  are  run  at  a 
loss  to  the  stockholders.  The  same  is 
equally  true  of  exploration,  charities, 
etc.  This,  although  true  of  the  past, 
and  still,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  the 
present,  need  not  in  the  least  be  true 
in  the  future,  as  operas  can  be  run  or 
subsidized  by  the  Government,  as  in 
France,  and  Government  museums 
can  purchase  works  of  art  easier  even 
than  the  wealthier  classes.  But  still 
the  millionaire  is,  and,  as  long  as  he 
is  allowed  to  exist,  always  will  be,  a 
useful  member  of  society;  because  he 
produces  more  wealth  in  comparison  to 
the  amount  that  he  exhausts  than  any 
other  member  of  society.  Take,  as  an 
example,  a  large  manufactory;  the  la¬ 
borer  probably  would  spend  fully  nine- 
tenths  of  his  earnings,  whilst  the  capi¬ 
talist  would  probably  not  spend  more 
than  three-quarters;  therefore,  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  one  quarter  of  bis  income  with 
which  to  employ,  during  the  next  year, 
more  productive  labor.  Therefore,  the 
community  is  the  better  off  by  having 
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him  than  the  laborer  by  the  difference 
between  his  percentage  of  savings  out 
of  his  Income  to  that  of  the  laborer’s. 
And  the  richer  a  man  is,  the  greater  is 
the  proportion  of  his  savings  to  his  in¬ 
come.  Most  rich  men  save  more  than 
half  their  income,  whilst  in  the  case  of 
the  enormous  fortunes,  a  much  greater 
percentage  is  attained.  Take  a  man 
with  a  fortune  of  £20,000,000;  he,  at 
five  per  cent,  has  an  Income  of 
£1,000,000  a  year,  of  which  he  could 
not  very  well  spend  more  than  £100,000 
a  year.  Now,  if  this  £20,000,000  was 
owned  by  10,000  persons.  Instead  of 
one,  they  would  all  have  as  their  share 
£100  a  year,  of  which  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  spend  £90.  Therefore,  their  sav¬ 
ings  would  amount  in  the  aggregate  to 
£100,000,  whilst  the  multi-millionaire’s 
savings  would  be  £900,000  from  the 
same  capital.  Therefore,  the  com¬ 
munity  which  had  the  multi-million¬ 
aire  would  grow  richer  at  the  rate  of 
£800,000  a  year,  at  compound  Interest, 
over  the  community  which  had  divided 
his  property  up,  even  supposing  that 
the  10,000  persons  could  invest  their 
money  as  advantageously  as  the  one 
who  has  so  much  more  capital  to  ma¬ 
nipulate,  and  that  the  inducement  to 
■save  be  equal. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  rich  man  with 
landed  estates  in  England;  but  he 
spends  a  still  smaller  proportion  of 
his  income  on  himself.  In  fact,  three- 
quarters  of  his  income  probably  never 
even  passes  through  his  hands,  but  is 
paid  in  by  the  tenants  to  the  bailiff 
one  day,  and  the  next  is  paid  out  in 
keeping  up  the  estate,  which  the 
chances  are  the  landlord  is  too  hard 
op  to  live  on. 

But,  although  defensible  on  principle. 


in  practice  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
wealth  is  unwise,  as  it  tends  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  differences  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  instead  of  bringing 
into  prominence  the  many  interests 
that  they  have  in  common,  and  it  gives 
an  opportunity  to  demagogues  and  nin¬ 
compoops  to  rail  against  accumulated 
wealth,  and  by  the  mere  excess  of 
their  vituperation  to  infiuence  the 
masses  more  strongly  than  any  really 
sound  reasoning  could  do,  or  than  any 
logical  arguments  could  hope  to  undo. 
And  this  is  not  in  the  least  surprising, 
as  the  masses  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  sufficiently  well-balanced  and 
well-trained  minds  to  comprehend 
social  and  economic  problems,  which 
are  so  intricate  that  many  who  have 
been  trained  all  their  lives  to  consider 
them  do  not  always  clearly  understand 
them. 

Therefore  my  conclusions  are— (1)  It 
is  a  short-sighted  policy  to  lavishly  ex¬ 
pend  wealth.  (2)  A  millionaire,  not  on 
account  of,  but  in  spite  of,  bis  expen¬ 
diture,  is  economically  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  person  for  a  community.  (3)  No 
legislation  can  restrict  or  dictate  how 
much,  or  in  what  way,  a  man’s  income 
shall  be  spent,  which  does  not  apply 
to  all  classes;  and,  if  a  law  were 
passed  applying  to  all  classes,  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  would  be  less  affected  by  it 
than  any  one  else,  as  he  spends  a 
smaller  share  of  what  his  productive 
powers  entitle  him  to  than  any  other 
member  of  society.  (4)  The  discussion 
of  this  subject  purely  from  the  econom¬ 
ic  point  of  view  is  a  mistake.  (5) 
Even  economically,  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  wealth  can  be  Justified. 

Bradley  Martin,  Jun. 


The  Nineteenth  Centniy. 
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French  literary  society  has  been  de¬ 
prived  of  one  of  its  most  agreeable 
figures.  In  the  prime  of  life,  with  no 
premonitions  of  decay,  Stfephane  Mal- 
larmS  passed  from  us,  after  a  few 
days’  iliness.  It  is  usual  nowadays, 
even  if  a  man  got  drunk  every  night, 
beat  his  wife,  had  the  most  deplorable 
manners,  and  boasted  the  morals  of  a 
pickpocket,  to  state  in  his  obituary  no¬ 
tice  that  he  was  universally  respected 
for  the  dignity  of  his  life.  But,  for 
once,  this  conventional  phrase  was  pre¬ 
eminently  true  of  our  poor  friend, 
Mallarm6‘,  and  it  was  the  grace,  the 
simplicity,  the  singular  sweetness  and 
purity  of  his  character  and  conduct, 
which  accentuated  the  oddities  of  his 
literary  production.  One  might  have 
the  greatest  possible  difliculty  in  ac¬ 
counting  fpr  the  poems  of  Mallarm6, 
but  no  one  would  dare  to  hint  that  the 
man  who  wrote  them  was  a  charlatan. 
Any  consideration  of  his  work  must 
be  conducted  with  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  nobility  of  his  aims. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  reading  in  the  columns  of  an 
English  review  the  crowning  specimen 
of  Mallarm6’s  poetry.  Our  readers 
will  recall  it;  it  was  a  most  disconcert¬ 
ing  piece;  it  was  like  a  joke  by  a 
printer’s  devil.  It  was  quite  meaning¬ 
less,  unless  one  knew  the  attitude  of  the 
author.  He  was  all  his  life  engaged 
in  experiment,  and  this  was  simply  an 
extreme  example.  Now  that  he  is  no 
longer  here,  the  truth  may  surely  be 
said  about  Mallarmg.  He  was  hardly 
a  poet;  he  was  a  thinker,  intensely  at¬ 
tracted  to  poetry,  but  not  at  home  in 
the  medium,  and  constantly  looking 
about  him  for  a  better  one.  His  deli¬ 
cate  sensibility  could  not  endure  the 
obvious;  he  was  annoyed  at  the  neces¬ 


sary  repetition  of  phrases,  the  inevi¬ 
table  banality  of  phraseology.  Impa¬ 
tient  of  this  frailty,  he  desired  to  ex¬ 
clude  platitude  from  every  part  of 
poetry.  Flour  was  too  commonplace; 
the  cake  was  to  consist  exclusively  of 
cinnamon  and  citron-peel.  The  result 
was  something  too  dense  and  rich  to 
be  eaten,  something  no  digestion  could 
possibly  endure,  except  in  crumbs  and 
chips. 

It  was  strange  that  Mallarm^  never 
saw,  or  never  chose  to  recognize,  that 
he  was  attempting  the  impossible.  He 
went  on  giving  us  intimations  of  what 
he  meant,  never  the  thing  Itself.  His 
published  verses  are  mere  fallings  from 
him,  vanishings,  blank  misgivings  of 
a  creature  moving  about  In  worlds 
not  realized.  The  are  fragments  of  a 
very  singular  and  complicated  system 
which  the  author  never  carried  into  ex¬ 
istence.  Mallarm6  has  left  no  “works,” 
and,  although  he  was  always  hinting 
of  the  Work,  It  was  never  written. 
Even  his  Virgillan  “Faune,”  even  his 
Ovidlan  “Herodlade,”  are  merely  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  solid  Latin  splendor 
with  which  he  might  have  carried  out 
a  design  which  he  did  no  more  than  in¬ 
dicate.  He  was  a  wonderful  dreamer, 
exquisite  in  his  intuitions  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  but  with  as  little  creative  power 
as  has  ever  been  linked  with  such  shin¬ 
ing  convictions. 

What  effect  will  the  life  and  death  of 
Mallarmg  have  upon  poetry  In  France? 
Must  it  not  be  hoped  that  his  influence 
is  likely  to  be  rather  temporary  and 
transitional  than  lasting?  He  did  ex¬ 
cellent  peripatetic  service.  His  conver¬ 
sation  and  example  preserved  alight, 
through  a  rather  prosy  time,  the  lamp 
of  poetic  enthusiasm;  he  was  a  glowing 
ember.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
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can  deny  that  his  theories  and  prac¬ 
tice,  ill-comprehended  as  they  were, 
provoked  a  great  display  of  affectation 
and  insincerity?  “Prose  ix)ur  Les  Es- 
selntes”  is  a  very  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  composition;  but  it  is  not  a  good 
model  for  the  young.  MallarmS  him¬ 
self,  so  lucid  a  spirit,  if  so  obscure  a 
writer,  was  well  aware  of  this.  Peo¬ 
ple,  he  found,  were  cocksure  of  what 
his  poems  meant  when  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  only  dawning  upon  himself 
after  a  generation  of  study.  A  youth¬ 
ful  admirer  once  told  him,  it  is  said, 
that  he  entirely  understood  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  one  of  his  most  cryptic  publi¬ 
cations.  “What  a  genius  you  have!” 
replied  Mallarm6,  with  his  gentle 
smile;  “at  the  age  of  twenty  you  have 
discovered  in  a  week  what  has  baffled 
me  for  thirty  years.” 

Some  of  the  eulogies  on  this  poor, 
charming  Mallarmg,  with  his  intense 
and  frustrated  aspiration  after  the  per¬ 
fect  manner,  have  been  a  cruel  satire 
on  his  prestige.  From  one  of  these 
mystifications  I  learn  that  “with  the 
accustomed  Parian  (fiesh  of  death) 
^lallarmg  associated  grafts  of  life  un¬ 
foreseen,  eyes  of  emerald  or  of  sap¬ 
phire,  hair  of  gold  or  silver,  smiles  of 
ivory,”  and  that  these  statues,  “failed 
to  fidget  on  their  glued-down  feet,  be¬ 
cause  to  the  brutal  chisel  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  a  proud  and  delicate  shiver 
glimmering  through  the  infinite,  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  initiated  alone,  like  the 
august  nibbllng-away  of  Beauty  by  a 
white  mouse!”  So  far  as  Mallarm6 
and  his  theories  are  responsible  for 
writing  such  as  this— and  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  his  name  has  been  made 
the  center  for  a  prodigious  amount  of 
the  like  clotted  nonsense— even  those 
who  loved  and  respected  the  man  most 
cannot  sincerely  wish  that  his  infiuence 
should  continue. 

In  the  latter  days  of  Verlaine,  that 
pauper  <M.  genius  was  elected  “Prince 
of  Poets,”  an  honor  which  he  took 


very  calmly  on  discovering  that  no 
revenue  was  attached  to  the  coronet. 
At  Verlaine’s  death  the  choice  of  a 
successor  fell  upon  Mallarm6,  and  now 
a  fresh  election  has  brought  into  sud¬ 
den  prominence  the  name  of  M.  Lfion 
Dierx.  Two  years  ago  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  dwelling  on  the  merits  of  this 
delightful  poet,  who  was  then  rela¬ 
tively  obscure.  M.  Dierx  is  sixty 
years  of  age;  he  Is,  like  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  a  native  of  Reunion.  He  was  a 
Parnassian  of  the  old  school,  and  he 
hands  down,  through  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
the  pure  tradition  of  Victor  Hugo.  His 
elevation  to  be  Prince  of  Poets  displays 
in  the  lyrical  electorate  some  turn  of 
front,  since  M.  Dierx  is  neither 
“decadent”  nor  “symbollste,”  has  the 
greatest  reverence  for  prosody,  and  a 
positive  passion  for  lucidity.  This  evi¬ 
dently  amounts  to  a  change  of  dynasty; 
but  I  do  not  precisely  understand  why 
the  dignity  did  not  fall  on  M.  de 
Heredia  or  on  M.  Sully  Prudhomme. 
But,  perhaps,  to  belong  to  the  French 
Academy  is  absolutely  fatal  to  any 
claim  to  authority  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Bou’  Miche.  So,  honor  to  King  Leo 
X.,  an  excellent  poet  and  a  most  ami¬ 
able  prince! 

The  publication  of  Prof.  Petit  de 
Jullevllle’s  great  composite  “Hlstoire 
de  la  Langue  et  de  la  Littfirature  Fran- 
galse”  (A.  Colin  &  Cie.),  proceeds 
apace.  It  has  now  been  brought  down 
to  the  Revolution  of  1789.  There  is 
something  in  the  regularity  of  French 
training  which  makes  it  easy  for  a 
Parisian  editor  to  find  a  dozen  compe¬ 
tent  men  ready  to  pursue  a  grandiose 
enterprise  like  this  in  uniformity. 
Here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  France  has  a 
great  advantage  over  us.  It  would  be 
impossible,  in  England,  to  find  so  large 
a  team  as  is  marshalled  by  M.  Petit  de 
Julleville,  of  equal  critical  capacity  and 
capable  of  working  together  with  equal 
smoothness.  The  standard  is  high- is 
even  remarkably  high.  One  sees  the 
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benefit  to  the  French  critic  of  the 
practice  of  writing  solid  and  yet  bright 
monographs  on  all  sorts  of  positive  lit¬ 
erary  subjects.  It  does  not  produce 
genius,  of  course,  but  it  leads  to  the 
acquirement  of  skilful  proportion  in 
presentment,  and  it  curbs  sentimen¬ 
tality  and  eccentricity. 

Few  of  the  writers  in  the  two  latest 
volumes  are  familiarly  known  to  the 
English  reading  world.  The  most 
popular  is  M.  Ren6  Doumlc,  to  whom 
the  treatment  of  La  Fontaine  is  en¬ 
trusted.  He  begins  by  a  striking  state¬ 
ment — “The  work  of  La  Fontaine  is  at 
the  very  center  of  our  literature.” 
Taking  this  as  his  text,  he  develops 
the  national  precision  and  variety, 
lucidity  and  gayety,  the  quintessential 
Gallic  quality,  in  the  author  of  the 
“Fables,”  In  his  admirable  summary, 
I  note  with  satisfaction  the  prominence 
he  gives  to  the  observation  of  natural 
beauty  in  La  Fontaine.  It  has  not 
been  emphasized  enough,  even  by 
French  critics.  If  M.  Doumic  had  had 
space  at  his  command  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  quoted  for  us  the  delicious 
confession — “/e  n’oi  jamais  chanU  que 
Vombrage  des  bois;”  and  the  talent  of 
La  Fontaine  for  reproducing  in  soft, 
gray  tones  the  features  of  the  pleasant. 
Corot-like  country  that  he  knew  so 
well,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

M.  Ferdinand  Brunot  is  one  of  the 
most  active  of  M.  Petit  de  Julie ville’s 
collaborators.  He  deals  with  the  lin¬ 
guistic  changes  of  each  successive 
century.  M.  Joseph  Texte,  whose 
acquaintance  with  English  litera¬ 
ture  is  known  to  be  exhaustive, 
treats  the  highly  important  subject  of 
the  literary  relations  of  France  with 
foreign  countries  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  work  of  bringing  up  this 
magnificent  compilation  to  the  year 
1900  will  be  a  very  serious  one,  and 
hardly  to  be  completed,  surely,  in  fewer 
than  three  more  volumes.  When  the 
whole  is  in  our  hands  we  shall  possess 


a  better  summary  of  the  literary  his¬ 
tory  of  a  country  than  exists  else¬ 
where,  not  merely  for  France,  but  for 
any  nation.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  some  publisher  should  have  the 
spirit  to  make  M.  Petit  de  Jullevllle’s 
work  the  model  for  an  equally  author¬ 
itative  compendium  of  English  lit¬ 
erature. 

The  abundance  of  M.  Emile  Faguet 
is  extraordinary.  He  seems  to  write 
with  both  hands  at  once.  There  is  ad¬ 
vertised  by  him  this  autumn  a  second 
series  of  “Politlques  et  Moralistes;” 
for  this  I  sent  to  Paris,  but,  as  for 
some  reason  it  was  unattainable,  a 
new  book  by  M.  Faguet,  of  which  I 
had  not  heard,  called  “Drame  ancien, 
Drame  moderne”  (A.  Colin  &  Cie),  was 
forwarded  instead.  I  would  rather 
have  read  what  the  distinguished 
critic  had  to  say  about  Ballanche  and 
Quinet  and  Comte,  than  hear  him  talk 
about  the  drama  in  a  vacuum.  But  M. 
Faguet  is  always  interesting,  and  he 
regards  the  theatre  as  his  particular 
province.  This  ultimate  (or  quasi-pe¬ 
nultimate)  publication  of  his  treats, 
more  or  less  Socratlcally,  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  dramatic  emotion.  Why  do  we 
go  to  see  a  farce?  That  we  may  laugh. 
Very  good.  But  why  do  we  go  to  see 
a  tragedy?  That  we  may  weep.  But 
why  are  we  anxious  to  weep?  These 
are  very  ancient  questions,  revived 
and  elaborately  answered  by  M,  Fa¬ 
guet  in  that  most  cheerful  manner  of 
his,  in  which  he  always  reminds  us  of 
Calverley’s  schoolmaster: 

Don’t  they  look  brave 
As  they  undulate  (undulate,  mind  you. 
From  unda,  a  wave)? 

Is  there  any  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  comedy  and  tragedy?  None; 
there  is  a  difference  of  degree.  Is 
comedy,  then,  a  picture  of  unhappiness, 
since  it  ends  in  marriage?  It  is,  for 
marriage  is  the  commencement  of 
tragedy.  Is  any  portion  of  human  ex- 
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Istence  unfitted  for  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentation?  Yes,  the  honeymoon.  And 
what  Schopenhauer  thinks,  and  what 
Shakespeare,  seen  through  the  agree 
abie  mist  of  M.  Meziftres’  commentary, 
wouid  be  likely  to  do,  and  whether 
Chimdne  is  of  the  family  of  CEdlpus— 
that  is  what  “Drame  ancien,  Drame 
moderne”  is  about,  so  that— to  use  a 
colloquialism— if  you  like  this  sort  of 
book,  you  see  that  this  Is  a  book  that 
you  will  like. 

One  of  the  things  which  the  English 
newspapers  are  particularly  unable  to 
understand  is  the  constitution  of  the 
French  Academy.  They  seem  to  take 
it  as  a  personal  affront  if  the  elections 
are  not  conducted  there  as  they  would 
be  here,  by  a  committee  of  the  English 
Society  of  Authors— none  but  popular 
novelists  admissible,  and  these  se¬ 
lected  by  the  sole  criterion  of  “sales.” 
Hence,  when  the  fauteuil  vacated  by 
the  death  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  was 
given  to  M.  Eugene  Guillaume,  several 
English  Journalists  asked,  “Who  is 
he?”  To  these  persons  It  may  very 
simply  be  replied  that,  without  being 
the  greatest,  M.  Guillaume  Is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  most  accomplished  liv¬ 
ing  artist  of  France.  His  position 
there  is  curiously  like  what  with  us 
was  that  of  Leighton,  who,  though  a 
younger  man,  was  the  French  sculp¬ 
tor’s  warm  personal  friend.  The  only 
objection  to  making  M.  Guillaume  one 
of  the  Forty  could  be  his  age,  since  ho 
is  in  his  seventy-sixth  year;  but  he  is 
alert  and  vigorous  in  mind  and  body, 
and  may  yet  do  good  work.  He  has 
been  connected  with  all  the  official 
art-corporations  of  Faris  for  many 
years,  is  professor  of  aesthetics  at  the 
College  de  France,  is  Director  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  has  presided 
over  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more 
academic  person,  in  the  best  sense, 
than  M.  Guillaume. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 


guished  sculptors  of  his  time,  and  bis 
own  work  in  art  has  been  always 
marked  by  the  traces  of  intellectual 
effort.  Whetlier  in  such  ideal  statuary 
as  his  “Source  de  Pofisle,”  or  in  bis 
noble  busts,  or  in  such  portrait-figures 
as  that  of  Rameau,  which  is  the  pride 
of  the  city  of  Dijon,  the  sculpture  of 
M.  Guillaume  has  always  been  that  of 
a  thinker.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  modeller  of  so  many  austere 
and  uplifted  heads  has  been  the  in- 
spirer  of  great  thoughts  In  successive 
generations  of  ardent  youthful  learn¬ 
ers.  If  there  is  the  egotist  in  art,  the 
man  of  splendid  personal  gifts— who 
expresses  his  private  temi)erament 
and  can  do  no  more,— there  is  also  the 
leader  of  men,  who  collects  others  be¬ 
neath  the  banner  of  an  idea  that  he 
may  conduct  them  to  collective  glory; 
M.  Guillaume  is  a  type  of  the  latter 
class,  and  he  has  his  reward  in  the  es¬ 
teem  and  the  enthusiastic  regard  of 
many  eminent  men  younger  than  him¬ 
self.  He  is  a  great  conservative  infiu- 
ence  to-day  In  the  world  of  European 
art 

In  compliment  to  his  new  colleagues, 
and  to  prove  himself  an  author,  M. 
Guillaume  publishes  a  volume  of 
“Notices  et  Discours”  (L.  H.  May). 
These  consist  of  some  seven  official 
orations  or  funereal  monographs  pre¬ 
pared  for  solemn  occasions  by  the 
writer  as  President  of  the  Acadfimle 
des  Beaux  Arts.  They  deal  with 
Charles  Blanc,  the  eminent  critic  of 
art  who  preceded  M.  Guillaume  at 
the  Collfige  de  France;  with  Paul 
Baudry,  the  painter  of  those  enchant¬ 
ing  legends  which  are  fading  year  by 
year  on  the  celling  of  the  Opera  House; 
with  Jean  Alaux,  painter,  and  Director 
of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome 
through  the  most  troublous  years  of 
its  existence;  with  Barye,  the  great 
veteran  sculptor  of  animals;  with 
Idrac,  the  Marcellus  of  French  sculpt¬ 
ure,  whose  tragic  death  in  1884  cut 
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Bhort  in  the  prime  of  youth  one  of  the 
unfulfilled  glories  of  art  In  each  case 
we  appreciate  the  warmth  and  light  of 
M.  Guillaume’s  critical  touch.  He 
comes  to  us  burdened  with  knowledge, 
chastened  with  experience;  no  one  now 
living  has  seen  so  much  of  art,  has 
been  confronted  with  so  many  of  its 
variations,  has  kept  abreast  of  its 
sinuous,  breaking  wave  so  long.  His 
attitude  is  dignified  and  mournful, 
without  distress;  he  gives  way  to  none 
of  the  vulgar  lamentations  of  the 
hero  of  a  forgotten  day.  Still  emo¬ 
tional,  still  full  of  hope  and  confident 
of  sunrise,  M.  Guillaume  continues  to 
insist  on  the  retention  of  the  mental 
processes  in  art,  and  to  prefer  the  soul 
of  the  artist  to  the  eccentricities  of  his 
technique.  In  his  dignified  old  age, 
the  new  Academician  is  one  of  the 
most  inspiring  figures  of  our  time. 

One  of  those  French  novelists  who 
are  best  known  in  England,  and 
most  cordially  appreciated,  M.  Paul 
Bourget,  pursues  his  course  as  an 
artist  with  unwavering  determina¬ 
tion.  This  year  he  has  been  unusu¬ 
ally  abundant,  but  every  one  (I  am 
sure)  has  read  and  enjoyed  “Voya- 
^euses,”  and  most  people  have  now  had 
time  to  master  “Complications  Senti- 
mentales.”  I  have,  however,  to  an¬ 
nounce,  besides  these  collections  of 
short  stories,  a  long  novel,  “La  Duch- 
esse  Bleue”  (A.  Lemerre),  which  is 
much  more  recent  than  either.  It  is  an 
old  story,  “Trols  Ames  d’ Artistes,”  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  columns  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  re-written.  Hence  it  be¬ 
longs  to  a  period  when  the  hand  of  M. 
Bourget  was  not  quite  so  free  and 
light  as  it  now  is,  when  he  surrendered 
a  little  too  much  to  excessive  psycho¬ 
logical  subtlety.  The  three  souls  are 
those  of  a  brilliantly  successful  dram¬ 
atist,  of  a  leading  actress,  and  of  a 
portrait-painter  who  is  a  failure  in  his 
profession,  while  the  somewhat  acidu¬ 
lated  and  subversive  moral  of  the  book 


is  that  genius  pays  in  the  barrenness 
of  its  own  soul  for  its  ability  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  distinguished  emotions  of 
others. 

The  only  laudable  character  in  “La 
Duchesse  Bleue”  is  Vincent  La  Croix, 
the  painter  who  cannot  paint,  while 
the  illustrious  dramatist  Moran  and 
the  popular  actress,  Camille  Favier, 
confronted  with  Vincent  in  crises  of 
passion  and  duty,  fail  in  an  abject 
manner  to  live  up  to  the  Ideals  which 
they  illustrate  so  magnificently  to  the 
public.  The  theory  is  that  excess  of 
imaginative  sensibility  paralyzes  real 
sensibility,  that  he  who  drives  fat  cat¬ 
tle,  in  short,  cannot  possibly  be  fat. 
This  is  a  new  and  highly  caustic  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  theory  that  art  is  es¬ 
sentially  immoral,  that  (in  fact)  im¬ 
agination  is  only  a  symptom  of  radical 
moral  deformity.  Perhaps  the  best 
answer  to  this  is  that,  as  a  rule,  it  does 
not  practically  matter,  since  the  artist, 
in  preaching  nobility,  does  more  good 
than  he  does  harm  in  acting  ignobly. 
The  three-cornered  duel  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  in  “La  Duchesse  Bleue,”  more¬ 
over,  is  not  one  of  M.  Bourget’s  most 
spontaneous  efforts,  yet,  like  every¬ 
thing  he  writes,  its  extremely  refined 
and  conscientious  workmanship  calls 
for  our  admiration. 

The  indomitable  Gyp  offers  us  no 
respite,  but  produces  masterpieces 
faster  than  her  admirers  can  read 
them.  Hence,  I  have  missed  “Mi- 
quette,”  and  have  only  been  able  to 
catch  her  up  by  skipping  “La  F^e 
Surprise.”  These  I  shall  read  some 
autumn  when  Gyp  is  giving  herself  a 
holiday.  But  I  have  accompanied  her 
(if  the  expression  is  not  too  daring)  on 
her  “Lune  de  Miel”  (Calmann  L6vy), 
and  have  been  laughing  all  the  time. 
Or— nearly  all  the  time,  for,  as  has 
been  sorrowfully  hinted  before  by  this 
admirer  of  hers.  Gyp  is  getting  a  little 
exacerbated.  Her  moon  of  honey  has 
streaks  or  threads  across  it  of  a  darker 
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yellow,  which  I  cannot  help  fearing  Perez,  that  her  husband  is  in  Bolivia, 

must  be  of  the  nature  of  gall.  But  that  she  is  only  twenty-two,  and  ex- 

among  these  eighteen  stories,  or  quisitely  beautiful.  She  gives  him 

sketches,  or  Gypisms,  there  are  several  presently,  after  scarcely  any  reslst- 

that  are  delicious.  “La  Cabane  Nor-  ance,  a  rendezvous  on  the  Empaluna 

v6gienne”  is  capital  satire;  “Le  Chlen  road. 

Electrique”  amazing  for  its  bravura;  All  this  is  described  with  a  delicious 
and  “Le  Duel  du  Petit  de  Tremble”  a  lightness,  all  the  warmth  and  color  of 

really  charming  story  in  Gyp’s  very  Southern  Spain  concentrated  in  a  few 

best  manner  when  she  is  “good.”  Ex-  perfectly  skilful  sentences.  But  all 

ceedingly  funny  she  is  in  “Honny  soi  this  proves  nothing;  this  is  a  mere 

qul  mal  y  pense,”  but  distinctly  not  prelude.  StSvenol  is  too  restless  on  the 

“good.”  appointed  day  to  settle  down  to  any- 

If  I  begin  by  admitting  in  terms  as  thing,  and  so,  in  order  to  wear  away 
clear  as  I  can  make  them  that  “La  the  morning  hours,  he  pays  a  visit  to 

Femme  et  le  Pantin”  {Mercure  de  a  very  wise  man,  Don  Mateo  Diaz,  a 

France)  is  not  suited  for  family  use,  bachelor  of  between  forty  and  fifty, 

perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  go  on  who  has  a  reputation  for  thorough 

to  say  that  I  think  it  the  most  remark-  comprehension  of  the  female  heart, 
able  production  of  French  fiction  for  He  finds  Diaz  splendidly  courteous,  but 
many  months.  The  author,  M.  Pierre  aged,  dejected,  dulled.  By-and-by  the 
Louys,  has  already  published  two  two  men,  with  Latin  freedom,  expand 
books,  “Les  Chansons  de  Bilitis,”  a  de-  into  confidences,  and  St6venol  admits 
licious  piece  of  Hellenic  mystification,  that  Dofia  Concepcion  Perez  has  done 
and  “Aphrodite,”  a  novel  of  Greek  life  him  the  honor  to  promise  to  drive  this 
in  Alexandria.  He  has  translated  afternoon  on  the  road  to  Empaluna. 
Meleager  and  Lucian;  he  is  a  Human-  Then,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  Don 
1st  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  In  Mateo  Diaz  shrieks,  “Ft  c'est  la  pire 
“La  Femme  et  le  Pantln”  he  puts  all  dee  femmes,  Monsieur,  Monsieur,  enten- 
his  Hellenism  aside;  he  approaches  us  dez-vous,  c'est  la  pire  des  femmes  de  la 
from  a  new  direction.  This  is  a  mod-  terre!"  And  then  he  tells  his  experi- 
ern  romance,  an  episode  of  Spanish  ence,  which  is  the  narrative  of  “La 
manners  of  to-day.  A  certain  idle  Femme  et  la  Pantln.”  Nothing  more 
young  Frenchman,  Andrd  Stfivenol,  is  happy  in  the  way  of  an  introduction 
alone  in  Seville  at  the  Carnival,  and  is  was  ever  conceived,  for,  after  being 
looking  about  him  for  an  adventure,  amused  by  what  seems  an  agreeable 
He  takes  part  in  the  battle  of  the  and  commonplace  intrigue,  the  reader 
streets,  and  by  filnging  a  painted  egg,  suddenly  perceives  that  he  is  on  the 
contrives  to  break  the  little  pearl-shell  brink  of  what  the  newspapers  call 
fan  of  a  lady  who  is  alone  In  a  car-  “awful  revelations.” 
riage.  He  sees  her  again,  later,  and  Don  Mateo  Diaz  amply  justifies  his 
something  makes  him  scribble  the  words;  he  proves,  in  his  pathetic  rela- 
magic  word  “Quiero"  on  another  caml-  tlon,  broken  by  his  tears,  that  Concep- 
val  egg,  and  filng  it  into  her  carriage,  cion  Perez  really  Is  the  wickedest 
A  third  time  the  charming  Andalusian  woman  In  the  whole  world.  Her  wlck- 
domino  is  whirled  past  him  in  her  edness  is  of  no  banal  type;  the  nature 
carriage,  and  this  time  his  own  egg-  of  it  is  not  to  be  guessed  from  a  super¬ 
shell  falls  at  his  feet,  with  a  direct  ficlal  familiarity  with  “French  novels.” 
challenge.  He  finds,  after  some  little  M.  Pierre  Louys  has  come  across,  or 
trouble,  that  she  is  Dofia  Concepcion  has  invented,  the  most  cruel  type  of 
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the  girl  “who  can  take  care  of  herself’’ 
ever  revealed  to  shocked  and  revolted 
man,  and  the  happy  seriousness  of  the 
Latin  temperament  enables  him  to 
carry  it  through  situations  where  a 
loud  guffaw  would  unquestionably 
break  the  gossamer  enchantment  A 
passion  of  the  kind  here  so  skilfully 
analyzed  is  no  laughing  matter  to  any 
one,  but  least  of  all  to  a  Southern,  and 
M.  Louys  has  shown  tact  in  making 
his  infatuated  hero  a  wealthy,  middle- 
aged,  and  extremely  dignified  Span¬ 
iard.  But  the  type  of  Concepcion  her¬ 
self  is  what  mainly  interests  and  ex¬ 
asperates  the  reader;  she  is  unique,  a 
variety  of  the  she-devil  never  before 
revealed  to  science;  at  all  events,  in  so 
magnificently  consistent  a  specimen. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  here 
to  Illustrate  the  working  out  of  this 
novel,  which  I  must  confine  myself  to 
denominating  magnificent,  bluntly, 
without  further  proof  offered.  M. 
Pierre  Louys  appears  at  present  to 
confine  himself  to  subjects,  of  immense 
and  vital  interest  indeed,  but  curiously 
dlfilcult  to  discuss  in  cold  blood.  Yet 
it  would  be  an  idle  bigotry  to  deny  that 
his  marvellous  power  over  language, 
his  lucidity  and  gaiety,  his  originality 
of  aproach,  his  palpitating  and  spark¬ 
ling  vitality,  make  him  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  the  most  interesting  of  the  young 
writers  of  France  to-day. 

At  Stafford  House  this  summer  those 
amongst  us  who  take  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  in  French  thought  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  listening  to  M.  Edouard 
Rod,  whose  word,  whether  in  criticism 
or  fiction,  always  demands  attention. 
M.  Rod  has  just  published  a  novel,  “Le 
Manage  du  Pasteur  Naudl§’’  (Fas- 
quelle),  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
being  better  adapted  to  English  read¬ 
ers  than  to  French.  This  is  a  story  of 
Protestant  life  to-day  in  La  Rochelle, 
that  decaying  center  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  The  hero  is  a  middle-aged 
pastor,  a  widower,  poor,  with  a  family 


of  little  children,  who  has  the  misfor¬ 
tune  be  fallen  impetuously  in  love 
with  by  a  wealthy  orphan  coquette,  who 
insists  on  marrying  him,  and  who  leads 
him  a  miserable  life,  separating  him 
insidiously  from  God,  from  his  fiock, 
and  even  from  his  own  children.  In 
M.  Rod’s  methods  there  is  always 
something  a  little  chilly  and  unimpas¬ 
sioned.  His  points  of  conscience,  his 
delicate  pious  scruples,  his  horror  of 
the  fiesh  and  of  the  devil,  and  his  con¬ 
centrated  observation  of  the  social 
effects  of  religious  conviction— all  these 
are  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
Parisian  reader,  who  dismisses  M. 
Rod  as  "toujours  trap  auiase”  for  his 
taste.  But  a  public  like  ours,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Humph¬ 
rey  Ward,  should  have  no  diflaculty  In 
thoroughly  appreciating  the  standpoint 
of  a  book  like  “Le  Manage  du  Pasteur 
Naudi§.” 

The  novel  is  in  a  very  curious  transi¬ 
tional  state  in  France.  The  old  stand¬ 
ards  of  fiction  seem  to  be  disappearing; 
the  new  have  not  discovered  their  ulti¬ 
mate  form.  An  extraordinary  anarchy 
of  taste  prevails,  and  the  very  rare 
works  of  fiction  which  attract  any  gen¬ 
eral  notice  offer  little  indication  of  the 
trend  of  narrative  art.  A  new  writer, 
M.  Luclen  Muhlfeld,  has  achieved  a 
success  with  a  painful,  rather  striking, 
not  in  the  least  original  story,  called 
“Le  Mauvals  Dfisir”  (Ollendorff).  The 
delightful  Academician,  M.  Andr6 
Theurlet,  one  of  the  prettiest  writers 
now  living,  has  Just  published  a  charm¬ 
ing  romance  in  his  familiar  ribbonded 
style,  “Dans  les  Roses”  (Ollendorff). 
These  are  In  the  conservative  camp: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  young  novelists 
outdo  one  another  in  studies  either  of 
barbaric  violence  or  else  of  gross  and 
abject  egotism— revolt  against  civilized 
prejudice,  and  a  profound  clinicai  c-’i- 
amination  of  the  “Mol,”  being  the  two 
themes  on  which  the  variants  are 
mostly  rung.  These  sketchy,  expeil- 
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mental  books,  which  often  stand 
scarcely  within  the  recognized  fron¬ 
tiers  of  fiction,  sometimes  present  feat¬ 
ures  of  a  curious  intellectual  subtlety, 
but  are  usually  of  a  kind  not  safely  to 
be  recommended  to  Anglo-Saxon  read¬ 
ers.  Subjects,  the  discussion  of  which 
in  a  scientific  treatise  is  here  forbidden 
by  law,  are  commonly  treated  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  entertainment  by  the  very  latest 
school  of  young  Parisian  novelists.  It 
would  be  narrow-minded  to  attribute 
this  to  Inherent  viciousness,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  points  to  a  danger  in  that  fui'i- 
ous  hatred  of  “the  obvious,”  which  is 
the  central  cult  of  the  school.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  public  seems  to  be  out  of 
sympathy  with  these  experimentalists, 
and  the  very  latest  news  from  Paris 
is  that  a  publisher,  who,  greatly  dar¬ 
ing,  has  ventured  upon  a  popular  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  Paul  de  Koch 
(Rouff)>  bas  achieved  an  enormous  suc¬ 
cess!  Between  the  publications  of  the 
Mercure  de  France  and  such  naive 
gauloiseriea  as  “Monsieur  Dupont”  lies 
extended  the  whole  range  of  imagina¬ 
tive  literature. 

The  French  are  often  charged  witl^ 
being  impervious  to  exotic  infiuences, 
but,  I  believe,  very  unjustly.  A  large 
section  in  Paris,  as,  indeed,  in  London, 
thinks  nothing  good  that  is  not  home¬ 
made.  But  Tourgenieff  and  Tolstoi 
were  known  in  France  long  before 
they  were  heard  of  in  England,  and  so, 
in  later  times,  were  D’Annunzio  and 
Slenklewlcz.  To-day  English  readers 
are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  Swedish  novelist,  dram¬ 
atist,  alchemist  and  atheist,  August 
Strindberg,  yet  in  France  not  only  has 
he  a  large  following,  but  he  exercises 
a  positive  Infiuence.  As  Slr'.ndberg.  if 
not  read  in  Swedish,  must  be  read  in 
French,  I  mention  here  that  two  new 
books  of  his.  have  been  published  In 
Paris  this  winter,  “Axel  Borg”  ^Mer- 
cure  de  France),  a  novel,  and  “Tii- 
femo”  (Mercure  de  France),  a  study 


In  autobiography.  It  Is  useless  to  deny 
to  Strindberg  something  like  genius; 
he  is  amazingly  vivid,  agitating,  and 
personal.  But  his  mind  works  in  tor¬ 
tuous  and  bestial  paths:  he  is  a  sort  of 
intellectual  Ishmaelite,  a  sceptical  ego¬ 
tist  whose  hand  is  against  every  insti¬ 
tution.  His  trade,  apart  from  author¬ 
ship,  appears  to  be  that  of  a  mathema¬ 
tician  and  a  chemist;  his  foible  is 
loathing  and  contempt  for  women,  in 
whom,  like  a  mediaeval  monk,  he  sees 
the  devil  incarnate.  “Axel  Borg”  is  a 
striking  story  of  an  inspector  of  fisher¬ 
ies,  the  wisest  and  most  disagreeable 
of  men,  who  goes  out  to  a  dreamy  isl¬ 
and  in  the  Baltic,  and  falls  in  love 
with  a  girl,  but  will  not  marry  her  be¬ 
cause  she  cannot  be  induced  to  confess 
that  Woman  is  at  all  points  inferior  to 
Man.  At  the  close  of  the  book,  be  goes 
mad.  There  is  insanity  in  all  Strind¬ 
berg’s  books.  “Inferno”  is  simply  a 
Journal  of  part  of  the  author’s  life,  and 
shows  him  a  sufferer  from  megalo¬ 
mania,  and  from  the  miiui.a  of  perse¬ 
cution,  and  from  the  belief  that  people 
are  trying  to  destroy  him  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  is  a  record  of  wretchedness 
and  superstition  and  squalor,  told  by  a 
maniac  who  is  a  positive  Lucifer  of 
the  intellect  Yet  parts  of  this  shock¬ 
ing  book  are  Interesting;  the  author  re¬ 
tains,  even  in  the  ruin  of  his  brain,  a 
marvellous  grip  on  the  attention,  and 
the  close  of  the  narrative  is  almost  ad¬ 
mirable.  As  I  write  these  lines,  an¬ 
other  fragment  of  Strindberg’s  autobi¬ 
ography  appears  in  Stockholm,  “To 
Damascus,”  in  which  he  seems,  like 
Huysmans  and  so  many  others,  to  he 
finding  bis  way  through  the  horrors 
and  the  agitations  of  an  outcast  life 
to  the  haven  of  Rome.  Strindberg  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  creative 
talent  started  by  the  philosophy  of 
Nietzsche,  and  this  may  account  for 
his  infiuence  over  a  certain  class  of 
minds  in  France. 

The  historian  of  the  future  will  prob- 
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ably  see  in  the  extraordinary  condition 
of  imaginatiTe  literature  in  France  at 
the  close  of  this  century,  the  influence 
of  the  Goncourts.  It  is  they  who  have 
reduced  all  younger  writers  to  make  a 
blind  appeal  to  sensation,  rather  than 
to  Judgment;  it  is  they  who  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  authority  of  criticism,  and 
elected  that  a  psychologico-literary 
analysis,  founded  on  temperament, 
shall  take  its  place.  All  the  fashion¬ 
able  catchwords  of  the  moment,  the 
theory  of  “non-limitation,”  the  theory  of 
“to  personnalite  atricte"  the  theory  of 
"VCgoiame  artistique,"  are  the  bequests 
of  Edmond  de  Goncourt  Flaubert 
was  the  latest  of  the  long  succession 
of  writers  by  whom  the  traditional 
principles  of  literary  art  were  recog¬ 
nized  and  loyally  obeyed.  The  Gon¬ 
courts  admitted  no  authority;  all  de¬ 
pendence  upon  models  was  pronounced 
to  be  parasitical;  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  to  every  species  of  li¬ 
cense.  Even  the  secular  limitations  of 
the  French  language— its  syntax,  its 
prosody,  the  meaning  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  words — were  given  over  to 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarian.  To¬ 
day  we  see  the  result  of  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  system  of  aesthetics  on  the 
minds  of  a  hundred  youths,  who  pos¬ 
sess  all  the  arrogance,  and  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  originality  and  genius. 

The  ContemporsTT  Rerlew. 


which  made  tolerable  in  Edmond  de 
Goncourt  such  unreasonable  preten¬ 
sions  and  such  a  degraded  philosophy 
of  literature. 

In  a  casual  summary  of  what  is  be¬ 
ing  read  and  written  in  Paris  at  this 
moment,  it  is  extraordinary  how  little 
place  is  taken  by  poetry  (although  ex¬ 
perimental  verse  of  a  certain  unexhila¬ 
rating  kind,  abounds),  how  little  by 
history  or  biography,  how  little  by  any 
of  the  serious  branches  of  imaginative 
and  philosophical  literature.  For  sev¬ 
eral  decades  past,  for  some  genera¬ 
tions,  perhaps,  no  such  barren  fleld  has 
presented  itself  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  distracting  elements  at  work  in  the 
domestic  polity  of  France  are  rapidly 
paralyzing  all  forms  of  serious  literary 
production.  The  century,  which  has 
been  one  of  such  unexampled  splendor, 
is  going  out  in  darkness;  a  few  un¬ 
steady  lamps,  fltfully  carried  by  hurry¬ 
ing  hands,  and  these  growing  fewer 
and  fewer,  alone  Illuminate  the  sinister 
and  closing  gloom.  And  M.  Ernest 
Legouv6,  serene  still  in  bis  close  upon 
a  hundred  years,  surveys  an  emptying 
scene  which  he  has  known  filled  by  the 
Chateaubriands  and  the  Lamartines, 
the  Hugos  and  the  Flauberts,  the 
Renans  and  the  Taines. 

Edmund  Oosse. 


PROLOGUE  TO  “THE  DUCHESS  OF  MALFY.” 

When  Shakespeare  soared  from  life  to  death,  above 
All  praise,  all  adoration,  save  of  love. 

As  here  on  earth  above  all  men  he  stood 
That  were  or  are  or  shall  be— great,  and  good. 

Past  thank  or  thought  of  England  or  of  man— 

Light  from  the  sunset  quickened  as  it  ran. 

His  word,  who  sang  as  never  man  may  sing 
And  spake  as  never  voice  of  man  may  ring. 
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Not  fruitless  fell,  as  seed  on  sterile  ways, 

But  brought  forth  increase  even  to  Shakespeare’s  praise. 

Our  skies  were  thrilled  and  filled,  from  sea  to  sea. 

With  stars  outshining  all  their  suns  to  be. 

No  later  light  of  tragic  song  they  knew 

Like  his  whose  lightning  clove  the  sunset  through. 

Half  Shakespeare’s  glory,  when  his  hand  sublime 
Bade  all  the  change  of  tragic  life  and  time 
Live,  and  outlive  ail  date  of  quick  and  dead. 

Fell,  rested,  and  shall  rest  on  Webster’s  head. 

Round  him  the  shadows  cast  on  earth  by  light 
Rose,  changed,  and  shone,  transfiguring  death  and  night 
Where  evil  only  crawled  and  hissed  and  slew 
On  ways  that  only  shame  and  bloodshed  knew. 

He  bade  the  loyal  light  of  honor  live. 

And  love,  when  stricken  through  the  heart,  forgive. 

Deep  down  the  midnight  of  the  soul  of  sin 
He  lit  the  star  of  mercy  throned  therein. 

High  up  the  darkness  of  sublime  despair 
He  set  the  sun  of  love  to  triumph  there. 

Things  foul  or  frail  his  touch  made  strong  and  pure. 

And  bade  things  transient  like  to  stars  endure. 

Terror,  on  wings  whose  fiight  made  night  in  heaven. 

Pity,  with  hands  whence  life  took  love  for  leaven. 

Breathed  round  him  music  whence  his  mortal  breath 

Drew  life  that  bade  forgetfulness  and  death 

Die:  life  that  bids  his  light  of  fiery  fame 

Endure  with  England’s,  yea,  with  Shakespeare’s  name. 

The  ifineteenth  Century  Algtmfm  Charles  Swinbume. 


THE  B.  A.  AND  THE  BELLS. 


In  one  of  the  smaller  towns  of  this 
learned  island  there  is  a  public  school 
which  of  late  years  has  won  particular 
renown.  The  head-master  is  an  Hono¬ 
rary  Canon,  a  D.D.,  an  LL.D.,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  things  besides.  The  assist¬ 
ant  masters  are  also  men  of  letters, 
though  not  of  so  many,  and,  like  the 
reverend  head,  they  wear  gowns  and 
other  scholastic  insignia.  This  lends 
an  air  of  academic  refinement  to  the 
school,  the  lawns,  and  the  precincts 
generally. 

The  school  rests,  both  figuratively 
and  physically,  on  ancient  foundations. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  benefaction  of 
VOL.  LXIX.  24 


a  mediaeval  bishop,  and  the  lower 
masonry  of  the  old  building— par  excel¬ 
lence  the  school — is  of  coeval  date.  The 
building  Itself— a  handsome  gray- 
stone  edifice  with  battlements  and  a 
clock-tower— is  Elizabethan.  The 
grounds  are  very  large.  Including 
other  school  buildings,  with  pleasant 
residences  for  the  masters  and  their 
families.  Altogether,  it  is  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  school. 

The  town  is  ancient,  agricultural  and 
fiat,  and  half-encircled  by  a  sluggish 
river.  It  is  famed  for  its  many  fine 
towers  and  steeples,  and  for  the  num¬ 
ber  and  activity  of  its  bells.  They 
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are  clear  and  musical,  sounding  out 
over  the  wide  plain  to  the  purple  hills 
at  Its  rim— to  welcome  the  coming  or 
speed  the  parting  guest,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Unfortunately,  they  are  also 
a  little  confusing,  most  of  them  being 
started  by  clocks  which  synchronize 
badly,  so  to  speak.  When,  however, 
they  all  go  off  at  once,  the  effect  is 
even  more  startling. 

The  two  most  noted  are  the  school 
bell,  called  the  “Don,”  and  the  Town 
Hall  bell,  popularly  known  as  “Tim¬ 
mins’  Tinkler.”  The  latter  has.  a  brief 
history.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  late 
Evan  Timmins,  Esq.,  draper  and  aider- 
man  of  the  town,  who  wished  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  place  of  his  birth  and  business 
success,  and  at  the  same  time  perpetu¬ 
ate  his  own  memory.  The  founding  of 
another  scholarship  for  the  bishop’s 
school  at  one  of  the  universities  was 
suggested  to  him,  but  the  idea  was  re¬ 
jected  with  asperity.  He  owed  noth¬ 
ing,  he  said,  to  “cemeteries  of  learn¬ 
ing”  (his  English  was  always  peculiar), 
and  he  did  not  believe  in  them.  It 
might  have  been  his  dislike  to  acade¬ 
mies,  but,  either  from  accident  or  de¬ 
sign,  the  new  town  bell  almost  ex¬ 
actly  echoed  the  deep  notes  of  the 
Don,  thereafter  becoming  its  rival, 
and  adding  greatly  to  the  prevailing 
horologlcal  chaos. 

The  B.  A.  was  a  good-looking,  clean- 
shaved,  rather  pale  young  man  of 
about  five  and  twenty,  and  what  is 
called  a  sound  scholar.  He  was  also, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  a  person  of  a 
certain  solidity:  some  people  said  he 
was  stolid,  but  of  this  the  reader  must 
judge.  He  dressed  in  black,  wore 
gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and  was  the 
only  son  of  a  cousin  of  the  head-mas¬ 
ter’s  wife. 

One  morning  in  June  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  head-master  which 
gave  him  an  agreeable  start.  Though 
not  exactly  a  blighted  being,  he  had 
begun  to  think  he  had  not  had  quite 


his  deserts.  He  had  done  so  very  well 
at  his  university,  and  had  been  so  ex¬ 
emplary  in  regard  to  his  mother,  that 
it  seemed  a  little  anomalous,  if  not  un¬ 
just,  that  after  three  years  he  should 
be  nothing  more  than  tutor  to  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  sons  in  a  town  full  of  chim¬ 
neys. 

The  head-master’s  letter  was  formal, 
condescending,  and  guarded.  It  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  post  of  first  classical 
master  in  the  school  was  vacant,  and 
if  he,  the  B.  A.,  would  like  to  have  it, 
his  application  would  at  least  be  con¬ 
sidered.  “You  might  come  down  to 
our  Commemoration,”  the  letter  said, 
“and  meet  some  of  the  governors. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  not  to  men¬ 
tion  our  family  connection,  such  as  it 
is.” 

“Commemoration!”  refiected  the  B. 
A.  “It  sounds  almost  like  a  univer¬ 
sity.  What  swells  they  must  be!” 

He  had  not  met  the  head-master 
five  times  in  his  life,  and  had  never 
seen  the  school;  but  he  had  heard  a 
good  deal  about  both.  Though  not 
particularly  sanguine,  he  decided  to  go; 
yet  did  not  make  up  his  mind  immedi¬ 
ately,  being,  to  say  truth,  a  little  de¬ 
liberate^  in  his  mental  movements. 

He  arrived  late  in  the  day,  after  a 
slow  journey  in  dull  weather.  The 
evening,  however,  was  remarkabiy 
fine;  and  the  little  town,  with  its 
steeples,  towers,  and  quaint  red-brick 
houses,— and  even  the  fiat  expanse 
around  it,— seemed  glorified  in  the 
clear  sunlight  into  something  not  quite 
like  a  fragment  of  this  common  earth. 
The  young  man  was  curiously  unobser¬ 
vant;  but  now,  so  great  was  the  change 
from  his  late  environments,  he  seemed 
to  be  endowed  with  sight  and  sensibil¬ 
ity  all  at  once.  It  reminded  him  of  the 
city  of  his  university,  which,  now  that 
he  came  to  recall  it,  was  really  a  very 
charming  place.  'At  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion  he  was  met  by  the  Demonstrator 
in  Physical  Science  and  his  wife,  both 
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of  whom  he  thought  remarkably  cor¬ 
dial,  They  showed  him  over  the 
schools,  the  grounds,  and  the  town  gen¬ 
erally.  They  even  took  him  out  to  the 
bridge,  where  one  sees  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  spires— St  Catherine’s  and  St. 
John’s— inverted  in  the  water,  and 
hears  the  music  of  the  various  bells  of 
the  community.  They  took  him  to  the 
head-master,  who  Introduced  him  to 
the  other  masters  in  conclave,  who,  in 
their  turn,  were  surprisingly  friendly. 
So  that  the  young  man  began  to  think 
his  invitation  had  meant  more  than  he 
supposed,  and  to  be  elated  accordingly. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  mildly 
festive  function,  such  as  are  common 
at  Commemorations,  Commencements, 
and  other  school  occasions.  It  wns 
held  in  the  schoolroom,  and  a  good 
many  ladies*  were  present,  several  of 
them  belonging  to  the  families  of  tlie 
resident  pedagogues.  The  B.  A  was 
treated  with  much  consideration,  and 
quite  as  if  one  of  the  scholastic  house¬ 
hold.  This  made  him  still  more  elated, 
and  nearer  to  excitement  than  over  be¬ 
fore  in  his  life.  Then  another  thing 
happened.  He  found  himself  becom¬ 
ing  deeply  interested  in  a  young  lady 
with  dark  eyes  and  a  rather  brilliant 
color,  who  was  soon  Introduced  to  him 
as  a  Miss  Georgians  Smith,  and  whom 
he  at  length  recalled  as  u  slight  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  his  undergraduate  days. 
He  had  not  been  greatly  impressed 
with  her  then,  he  remembered,  but 
now  she  seemed  really  a  very  vivacious 
and  striking  girl;  and  in  a  short  time 
he  fell  victim  to  another  set  of  emo¬ 
tions,  which,  however,  harmonized' 
completely  with  those  already  exercis¬ 
ing  him.  Her  image,  or  the  idea  of 
her,  seemed  to  unite  itself  to  the  vision 
of  his  prospective  post  and  to  brighten 
it  like  a  nimbus  or  halo— in  such  a 
manner,  indeed,  that  he  could  not 
think  of  the  two  things  separately. 
This,  at  least,  was  something  like  the 
way  it  affected  him.  It  is  true  he  did 


not  speak  with  her  more  than  once  or 
twice,  and  she  was  closely  attended  by 
a  large  and  rather  objectionable  male 
cousin;  but  the  B.  A.  felt  that  the 
subtle  bond  with  which  fate  had  linked 
them  together  could  not  be  affected  by 
any  male  relative,  however  large  or  ob¬ 
noxious.  His  conviction,  though  not 
resting  on  a  very  solid  basis,  was 
strengthened  when  she  expressed 
regret  at  not  seeing  him  again  for 
some  time.  “We  are  going  away  to¬ 
morrow  for  a  month,’’  she  said  at  part¬ 
ing.  “So  very  early,  too,— the  8.35,— I 
don’t  know  how  we  shall  manage 
it” 

After  the  public  function  there  was 
another,  even  more  festive,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  members  of  the  school  staff. 
“We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  the 
study  to-morrow  at  ten,’’  the  head¬ 
master  said  to  him,  benevolently.  “It’s 
a  little  early,  but  one  of  the  governors 
has  an  appointment  at  eleven.  I  like 
them  to  see  the  new— er— applicants 
personally,  and  I  dare  say  it  will  be 
convenient  for  you.’’  “Of  course,’’  said 
the  B.  A. 

At  a  quarter  to  twelve  that  night  he 
sat  before  the  open  window  of  a  de¬ 
liciously  curtained  old  bedroom  facing 
the  schools.  Below  him  was  the 
smooth-rolled  lawn  glistening  in  the 
moonlight,  and  opposite  rose  the  clock- 
tower  containing  the  Don,  whose  voice 
had  sounded  out  regularly  through  the 
evening.  How  like  it  all  was  to  his  col¬ 
lege!  he  thought  He  had  resorted  to 
a  pipe  of  mild  tobacco  (he  hoped  it 
wouldn’t  scent  the  curtains)  to  calm 
himself  for  sleep;  but  at  the  moment 
he  was  extremely  wide  awake. 
“There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
and  tutors,’’  he  said,  “which  taken  at 
the  fiood  leads  on  to  an  establishment 
in  life;  and  I  believe  it’s  my  turn 
now.’’  In  his  case  a  two-fold  destiny 
seemed  to  be  involved;  but  he  recalled 
several  precedents,  classical  and  mod¬ 
ern,  where  even  tutors  had  won  wife 
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and  fortune  at  the  same  stroke.  He 
outlined  a  plan  of  action  on  the  spot, 
with  a  quickness  which  six  hours  be¬ 
fore  would  have  been  abnormal.  The 
first  thing  would  be  to  see  Miss  Smith 
off  by  the  8.35  train— he  felt  sure  it 
would  be  the  proper  course,  and  he 
could  do  It  gracefully  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  There  were  infinite  pos¬ 
sibilities,  he  believed,  in  seeing  people 
off  by  trains,  and  he  would  have  plenty 
of  time  to  keep  his  appointment  with 
the  governors  at  ten. 

To  allow  an  ample  margin  he  set  his 
alarm  very  carefully  at  seven,  going 
to  bed  immediately  afterwards  to  se¬ 
cure  what  sleep  he  could.  As  he  did  so 
the  clocks  of  the  neighborhood  jangled 
midnight  confusedly.  “What  a  row 
they  make,  to  be  sure,”  he  said;  “but 
I  daresay  I  should  get  used  to  it” 

He  slept  almost  at  once,  lulled  by  the 
sense  that  filial  piety  and  sound  schol¬ 
arship  were  now  to  be  rewarded. 
Naturally  bis  slumber  was  light  and 
not  dreamless.  Little  color-photo¬ 
graphs  fioated  before  bis  eyes,  made 
up  of  steeples,  lawns,  boathouses, 
gowns,  ladies,  swarms  of  pupils,  and 
solemn  school  assemblies— himself  in  a 
head-master’s  robe  presiding;  the  love¬ 
ly  Thais  by  his  side  (in  the  person  of 
Georgians);  and  all  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  bell-ringing.  He  was 
just  administering  magisterial  punish¬ 
ment  to  a  large  boy  (it  was  the  male 
cousin)  when  he  awoke. 

The  room  was  full  of  light,  and  he 
could  see  the  sun  shining  on  the 
bouses  opposite.  Being  anxious  to 
discover  whether  the  charm  of  the 
place  bad  vanished  overnight,  be  rose 
and  went  to  the  window,  but  found  it 
even  more  delightful  in  the  freshness 
of  the  morning.  “It  must  be  early,” 
he  thought;  “not  more  than  four  or 
five;”  and  wishing  to  save  himself  for 
his  double  ordeal,  be  returned  to  bed. 
He  had  only  just  done  so,  however, 
when  he  noticed  that  his  alarm-clock 


had  stopped;  or  rather,  it  had  never 
started,  as  he  had  forgotten  (for  the 
first  time  in  five  years)  to  give  it  the 
necessary  jog  after  winding.  It  stood 
stolidly  at  twelve,  and  he  had  now  no 
means  whatever  of  telling  the  time,— 
the  school  clock  was  not  visible  from 
his  window,  and  his  watch,  a  family 
heirloom,  invariably  suspended  opera¬ 
tions  whpn  he  slept.  But  refiecting 
that  it  really  could  not  be  late,  and  he 
should  presently  hear  some  clock  or 
other,— there  were  enough  of  them 
about,— he  prepared  for  a  few  minutes’ 
more  rest,  when  the  Don’s  booming 
voice  broke  upon  the  silence.  One! 
Two!  Three!  Four!— the  strokes  were 
very  deliberate,  and  he  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  counting— Five!  Six!- he 
raised  his  head  from  the  pillow  un- 
easily- Seven!— he  jumped  up  with  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  at  the  coinci¬ 
dence,  when  still  another  stroke  rang 
out  and  went  vibrating  through  the 
close.  Eight  o’clock!  He  was  done 
for  now.  Thirty-five  minutes  to  dress, 
find  a  strange  railway  station,  and  put 
in  motion  the  most  delicate  and  im¬ 
portant  machinery  of  human  life!  The 
attempt,  however,  was  worth  making; 
and  although  be  never  knew  how  it 
was  done,  he  was  dressed  and  standing 
on  the  pavement  at  twelve  minutes 
past  the  hour.  He  bad  on  his  old  col¬ 
lege  cap  and  carried  the  gown  under 
his  arm;  he  had  brought  them  both  for 
effect 

The  first  thing  was  to  find  the  sta¬ 
tion— there  were  two  in  the  town,  he 
knew.  Some  men  with  a  dust-cart 
were  the  only  persons  visible,  and  he 
called  out  sharply  to  the  nearest:— 

“Hi!  there.  Which  is  the  way  to  the 
eight-thirty-five  train?” 

The  man,  who  was  blear-eyed  and 
dirty,  turned  on  bis  shovel  and  stood 
staring. 

“Wotever  do  yer  want  er  the  ’ight 
thutty-foive  train,”  he  asked,  in  a 
husky  voice,  “at  this  tolme  er - ” 
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The  B.  A.  reddened  deeply. 

“What  I  want  it  for  is  really  no  con¬ 
cern  of  yours,”  he  said,  snappishly. 
“Be  quick!  where  is  It?  The  station, 
I  mean.” 

“0-a,”  said  the  dustman  slowly,  eye¬ 
ing  him  with  suspicion.  “If  yer  meant 
the  Lon’  Nor’-West’n  Station,  w’y 
didn’t  yer  say  so?  But  wotever  do 
yer  want  it  for  notcf” 

“Zounds!”  the  B.  A.  almost  shouted 
(his  expressions  were  all  classical  and 
time-honored);  “never  mind  that! 
Where  is  it?  Here’s  a  shilling  for  you, 
if  that’s  what  your’re  after?” 

The  dustman  looked  furtively  up  and 
down  the  street  and  at  the  houses— 
they  were  the  quaint  red-brick  man¬ 
sions  referred  to— and  then  extended 
his  hand,  putting  the  coin  instantly  in 
his  pocket. 

“Over  the  bridge,  ’arf  a  moile.  Keep 
on  os  y’are;  fust  tu’n  left,  then  rolght,” 
he  said  in  a  rough  whisper,  and  added, 
“Yer  don’t  look  like  one  of  ’em;  but  If 
yer’ve  bln  crib-crackin’,  and  Oi  gets 
inter  any  trouble  er  this,  domn’d  if  Oi 
don’t  t - ” 

The  B.  A.  happily  missed  the  last 
scandalous  remark— he  had  bolted  off 
down  the  street.  It  led  out  into  the 
flat  country  beyond  the  town,  and'  be¬ 
fore  him  were  flelds,  market  gardens, 
and  a  low  bridge.  He  made  for  the 
bridge,  thinking  it  best  to  follow  his 
directions  literally,  though  he  passed 
one  or  two  turnings  on  the  way.  Once 
beyond  the  houses,  as  there  was  no 
one  about,  he  started  to  run— he  had 
lost  a  full  minute  undoing  his  front 
door  (they  seemed  very  late  people), 
and  two  more  with  the  dustman.  As 
he  crossed  the  bridge,  the  quarter 
struck  behind  him;  there  were  twenty 
minutes  left.  He  was  now  in  a  straight 
country  road  between  hedges,  and  run¬ 
ning  swiftly,  his  gown,  which  he  had 
slipped  on,  streaming  back  from  his 
shoulders  and  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
Under  other  circumstances  it  would 


have  been  an  exhilarating  race,  the  air 
was  so  fresh,  the  sky  so  pure,  the 
hedges  so  fragrant— Indeed  he  felt  It 
so,  even  as  it  was.  But  no  turning  ap¬ 
peared,  and  he  had  lost  another  flve 
minutes;  he  vaulted  a  gate  and 
scrambled  up  a  high  mound  to  And  bis 
bearings  If  possible.  Yes,  there  was 
the  station,  or  what  looked  like  it, 
across  some  low  fields  to  the  right.  He 
was  about  to  Jump  down  on  the  other 
side,  when  he  heard  the  footfalls  of  a 
heavy  man  running,  and  looking  back, 
saw  over  the  hedge  a  constable’s  hel¬ 
met  bobbing  along  the  road  he  had 
travelled.  Presently  the  constable 
himself,  red-faced  and  panting,  shot 
into  view  and  essayed  to  leap  the  gate; 
but,  being  heavy  and  exhausted,  he 
managed  to  tumble  over  on  his  head. 
The  B.  A.’s  case  was  urgent,  but  be¬ 
ing  essentially  humane,  be  hastened 
to  render  assistance,  only  to  be 
roughly  grasped  by  the  half-prostrate 
man. 

“Now  then!  are  you  cornin’  quiet,  or 
will  I  ’ave  to  use  force?”  the  oflScer 
sputtered,  clinging  to  his  arm,  and  try¬ 
ing  to  rise.  His  eyes  were  full  of 
water  and  dust,  and  bis  nose  was 
bleeding. 

The  young  man  reflected.  He  could 
easily  have  shaken  him  off,  but  to  be 
pursued  into  the  station  by  an  excited 
constable  formed  no  part  of  his  pro¬ 
gram.  He  would  try  to  conciliate  him, 
instead. 

“Go  where  with  you?”  he  asked, 
mildly. 

“To  the  statlon-’ouse,  you  fool,”  the 
policeman  answered,  angrily,  getting 
on  his  legs.  “Where  else  do  you 
s’pose?” 

“I  shall  be  only  too  delighted,  my 
good  fellow,”  the  B.  A.  responded,  with 
great  politeness.  “I’ve  been  trying  to 
find  the  statlon-’ouse  this  last  half 
hour.”  The  joke  was  a  feeble  one,  but 
he  could  not  resist  it 

“You’ll  find  it  fast  enough,”  the  man 
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answered,  a  good  deal  astonished;  be 
drew  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes  and 
suddenly  released  his  bold.  The  ex¬ 
pected  house-breaker  resolved  himself 
(apparently)  into  one  of  the  grammar- 
school  masters  in  full  costume. 

“Perhaps  you  can  explain  all  this?” 
the  B.  A.  remarked,  a  little  severely. 

The  man  looked  sheepish. 

“  ’Ow  was  I  to  know,  sir?”  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  plaintive  apology.  “A  lad 
as  ’ad  been  sent  for  a  doctor  told  me 
he  see  some  one  come  out  of  a  ’ouse 
with  clo’es  under  ’is  arm,  and  then  run 
off.  So  I  gives  chase,  as  is  my  duty 
to.  It’s  only  my  borders,  sir;  and  a 
pretty  fool  I’ll  look,  goin’  back  all  dirt, 
and  my  ’elmet  broke.”  He  spoke  feel¬ 
ingly. 

He  must  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost 
The  young  man  gave  half  a  crown 
towards  the  helmet  and  waited  till 
he  had  started  back,  mopping  and 
muttering.  Then  he  was  off  across 
country  like  a  grayhound. 

One  daisy-starred  field,  then  another, 
slipped  away  under  his  feet.  Before 
him  was  a  low  hedge,  which  he  was 
about  to  break  through,  when  the 
gleam  of  water  caught  his  eye.  He 
stopped  with  difiSculty  on  the  edge  of  a 
muddy  stream,  twenty  feet  or  more 
across. 

It  was  too  bad!  The  goal  in  sight, 
yet  absolutely  unattainable!  He  took 
out  his  watch— the  family  heirloom  (he 
had  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  set 
the  hands  before  starting— it  always 
went  when  he  did).  Just  half -past 
eight— in  five  minutes  the  train  would 
stort  He  might  get  through  by  wad¬ 
ing  or  swimming,  but  the  plight  he 
would  be  in  would  effectually  frus¬ 
trate  his  mission;  besides,  be  must 
be  presentable  to  meet  the  gover¬ 
nors  at  ten.  The  first  stage  of  his 
carefully-laid  plan  had  failed  igno- 
mlniously. 

He  was  deeply  dejected,  partly  from 
the  physical  reaction,  but  chlefiy  be¬ 


cause  he  read  his  failure  as  an  omen 
of  the  final  doom  of  bis  hopes.  The 
male  coui^n  (doubtless  a  second  cous¬ 
in)  would  now  have  a  whole  month 
to  ply  bis  hateful  batteries,  and  the 
end  was  already  foreshadowed. 
Robbed  of  its  halo,  the  head-master’s 
gift  seemed  haruiy  worth  taking.  The 
river  of  his  thoughts,  which  had  been 
full  of  fiashing  ripples  and  rainbows 
during  the  race,  became  like  the  sul¬ 
len  ditch  beside  him.  He  had  never 
been  so  miserable.  Presently,  as  he 
walked  slowly  on,  he  saw— but  with¬ 
out  emotion,  for  it  was  now  too  late — 
an  old  plank  laid  across  the  stream  at 
a  narrow  point.  It  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  that,  as  he  had  heard  no  sound, 
the  train  might  be  delayed;  anyway  he 
would  cross  and  see.  In  doing  so,  he 
nearly  came  to  grief,  the  plank  sinking 
under  his  last  footstep  and  floating  off 
down  the  stream.  The  station  was 
now  in  view,  and  he  scrutinized  it  curi¬ 
ously  as  he  approached;  it  was  not  like 
the  ordinary  station.  At  length,  adjust¬ 
ing  his  spectacles,— his  eyes  had  suf¬ 
fered  somewhat  from  the  study  of 
Greek,— he  was  able  to  read  the  sign, 
“George  Dobson,  dealer  in  cement, 
slates,  tiles,  etc.”  The  yard  and  ware¬ 
house  of  a  builder’s  merchant,  then, 
had  been  the  real  objective  of  his 
morning’s  chase.  What  a  fool  he  was, 
no  doubt!  but  philosophy— the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  grief— came  to  his  aid,  and  if 
sorrowful,  he  was  at  least  calm. 

He  had  now  a  little  over  an  hour  in 
which  to  keep  his  appointment  The 
bridge  was  down  by  the  way  he  had 
come,  but  doubtless  there  were  others. 
He  knocked  at  the  warehouse  door; 
but  no  one  seeming  to  be  about,  he 
started  off  up  the  stream,  hoping  to 
find  some  means  of  crossing  or  some 
one  to  direct  him.  It  soon  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  could  hardly  keep  the 
school  appointment; 'he  called  himself 
by  a  few  mildly  opprobrious  names, 
but  accepted  it  as  the  dictum  of  fate — 
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his  spirits  could  not  possibly  sink 
lower. 

The  task  of  finding  a  bridge  seemed 
one  of  remarkable  difilculty.  After 
long  wandering,  much  misdirection, 
and  several  adventures— some  of  them 
unpleasant— with  dogs,  cowkeepers, 
milkmaids,  and  washerwomen,  most  of 
whom  appeared  to  regard  him  as  an  es¬ 
caped  lunatic,  he  found  himself  again 
by  the  stream  (on  the  wrong  side,  of 
course)  and  near  the  cement  ware¬ 
house.  The  heirloom  pointed  to  half¬ 
past  ten,  and  his  only  wish  was  to  get 
back  to  his  rooms  and  leave  the  town 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  head-master, 
he  knew,  was  a  martinet;  and  al¬ 
though  an  explanation  might  satisfy 
him,  this  was  exactly  what  he  did  not 
propose  to  make.  He  started  off,- this 
time  down  stream,— and  was  absorbed 
in  the  composition  of  a  letter  of  fare¬ 
well  and  regrets,  when  the  most  ap¬ 
palling  sounds  suddenly  broke  on  his 
fears— the  bellowing  of  an  angry  bull 
and  the  unmistakable  cry  of  a  woman. 
The  humane  instinct  which  had  led 
him  to  help  the  fallen  constable,  again 
asserted  itself;  he  rushed  forward,  and 
turning  a  clump  of  trees,  beheld  a 
sight  which  filled  him  first  with  deadly 
affright,  and  next  with  the  liveliest  ex¬ 
ultation.  On  the  opposite  bank  an 
enormous  bull,  seemingly  a  prize  ani¬ 
mal,  was  pawing  up  the  earth  in  large 
clods  and  bellowing  with  the  throat  of 
a  bovine  Stentor;  while  on  a  little 
island  in  mid-stream  the  lady  of  his 
morning’s  quest  stood,  trembling  but 
safe!  Her  scarlet  Jacket  was  under 
the  animal’s  hoofs,  fast  returning  to 
its  textile  elements,  and  a  small  bas¬ 
ket  of  wild  fiowers,  half  overturned, 
lay  near  the  single  plank  by  which  she 
had  escaped.  It  was  a  picture  and  a 
promise— an  opportunity  worth  a  hun¬ 
dred  railway  stations.  He  was  at  once 
himself. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed!’’  he  called  out, 
reassuringly.  “He  can’t  hurt  you.” 


She  was  terribly  frightened,  he  saw. 

“Oh  dear!”  she  sobbed;  “he’ll  come 
over  the  bridge  after  me  when  he’s 
done  with  my  Jacket!”  (The  plank 
was  six  inches  wide.) 

“Oh  no,  he  won’t,”  the  B.  A.  ans¬ 
wered,  cheerfully.  “He’d  never  think 
of  it,  and  besides  he  couldn’t,  you 
know.” 

“What  shall  I  do?”  moaned  the 
maiden. 

“Be  calm!”  said  the  B.  A. 

What  to  do,  however,  was,  for  the 
moment,  a  puzzle.  The  case  of  Lean- 
der  and  the  Hellespont  inevitably 
occurred  to  him;  but  this  particular 
gulf  was  largely  mud.  He  was  Just  de¬ 
liberating  whether  to  attempt  it,  when 
to  his  delight  he  saw  among  the  rushes 
the  plank  he  had  crossed  on  two  hours 
before:  evidently  it  had  fioated  down. 
In  a  moment  he  had  it  out  of  the 
water  and  spanning  the  half  of  the 
stream  between  him  and  the  island. 
The  task  of  supporting  the  trembling 
damsel  to  the  bank  was  safely,  and, 
he  fiattered  himself,  gracefully,  per¬ 
formed.  Then  followed  an  exploit 
worthy  of  a  Spanish  matador.  He 
crossed  both  planks,  and  with  great 
agility  rescued  the  basket  of  wild 
fiowers  from  under  the  very  nose  of 
the  bull.  This  was  the  cream  of 
the  adventure,  a  fragment  of  his  gown 
left  on  one  of  the  beast’s  horns  show¬ 
ing  the  degree  of  his  intrepidity.  He 
was  rewarded  with  agitation,  thanks, 
and  blushes. 

They  set  off  towards  the  town  .at 
once,  first,  however,  pulling  in  the  B. 
A.’s  plank  (the  creature  might  follow 
them— he  looked  capable  of  anything). 
The  young  lady  showed  him  the  way, 
but  was  still  frightened  and  so  weak 
as  to  be  obliged  to  take  his  arm,  which 
she  did,  he  thought,  very  unwillingly. 
In  fact,  she  seemed,  unaccountably 
shy. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  charmed  with 
her.  If  the  morning  light  had  Im- 
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proved  the  school  close,  in  the  lady  it 
had  worked  transformation.  To  say 
truth,  but  for  her  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
and  the  place  she  obviously  filled  in 
the  scheme  of  his  destiny,  be  would 
not  have  known  her.  Her  voice,  even, 
had  changed,  and  she  was  also  much 
prettier.  But  she  was  so  timid,  he 
thought,  and  reserved— so  unlike  the 
vivacious  person  of  last  night  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  her  morning  dress,  the 
late  adventure,  and  his  defective  vis¬ 
ion  explained  it 

As  they  walked  slowly  on  through 
the  field-paths,  melodious  birds  sing¬ 
ing  madrigals  the  while,  she  confided 
to  him  (he  looked  almost  like  a  clergy¬ 
man)  that  she  belonged  to  a  society  of 
joung  ladies  founded  to  promote  early 
rising,  habits  of  devotion,  and  the 
study  of  wild  and  domesticated 
fiowers.  They  had  come  out  very 
early— it  was  such  a  lovely  morn¬ 
ing  (people  bad  queer  notions  of 
early  hours  here,  the  B.  A.  thought), 
and  being  an  enthusiast  she  had  re¬ 
mained  after  the  others.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  she  had  strayed  into  the  river- 
field— the  rest  of  the  adventure  he 
knew.  “I  should  never  have  gone  near 
it"  she  said,  “if  I  had  imagined  the 
dreadful  thing  was  about”  He  did 
not  care  to  ask  her  why  she  had  given 
up  her  intended  Journey;  and  as  for 
the  male  cousin,  he  had  completely 
faded  from  bis  thoughts. 

They  were  now  in  the  town,  passing 
up  a  wide  avenue  facing  the  schools. 
The  young  lady  had  recoveretl  herself, 
and  was  walking  without  his  aid;  he 
still  carried  her  basket,  but  she  held 
a  few  of  the  fiowers  in  her  hand.  As 
the  long  facade  of  the  schools  came  in 
sight  through  the  trees,  with  a  figure 
in  cap  and  gown  crossing  the  lawn,  a 
slight  pang  visited  him,  but  passed 
away  at  once;  he  felt  Instinctively  that 
he  bad  gained  something  of  more 
value  than  even  a  bead-mastership.  In 
fact,  he  was  supremely  happy.  It 


must  be  almost  noon,  he  thought, 
though  the  air  was  still  wonderfully 
cool,  when  the  hour  began  to  be  struck. 
The  B.  A.  had  for  the  present  lost  all 
interest  in  times  and  seasons,  but  hap¬ 
pening  to  glance  at  the  school  clock, 
he  was  immediately  transfixed:  the 
gilded  hands,  with  the  sun  full  upon 
them,  stood  at  eight!  He  settled  his 
spectacles  and  looked  long  and  hard, 
but  there  could  be  no  mistake— it  was 
the  hour  at  which  his  strange  experi¬ 
ences  had  begun. 

“I  think  something  must  be  wrong 
with  the  school  clock,”  he  said  at  last, 
in  a  rather  weak  voice. 

“I  only  wish  there  was,”  the  young 
lady  answered,  lightly.  “I  shall  be 
dreadfully  late;  but  I’m  afraid  it’s 
right— it  always  is.” 

The  young  man  appeared  dazed:  it 
seemed  as  if  the  eight  strokes  be  bad 
counted  so  carefully  that  morning 
were  even  then  ringing  in  his  head. 
Then  his  eyes  wandered  from  the  dial 
and  encountered  something  more  as¬ 
tonishing  if  possible,  than  the  miracle 
of  time  set  back— or  stopped,  he  did  not 
know  which  it  was.  On  the  opposite 
footpath,  coming  quickly  towards 
them,  were  the  male  cousin,  as  large 
as  ever,  and— heaven  save  his  wits!— 
the  Georgiana  Smith  of  the  previous 
evening!  There  was  no  question  of 
identity.  They  both  carried  travelling 
wraps,  and  were  talking  and  laughing 
—rather  too  loudly,  he  thought— and  so 
much  absorbed  in  each  other  as  not  to 
potice  him  in  passing. 

The  B.  A.  remained  standing  for 
some  moments,  his  features  relaxed 
into  an  expression  of  vacuity  not  un¬ 
common  with  people  at  sea  in  rough 
weather.  There  was  some  excuse  for 
him.  He  had  had  a  great  deal  to  try 
him  that  morning— crazy  clocks,  dis¬ 
honest  dustmen,  stupid  constables,  in¬ 
secure  bridges,  prize  bulls  on  the  war¬ 
path,  and  now  the  phenomenon  of 
duplicate  damsels.  Only  he  had  the 
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senpe  to  perceive  that  they  were  not  — he  did  not  say  what,  but  looked  many 
duplicates,  by  any  means.  things.  In  return  she  told  him  that 

“I  hope  you  are  not  ill,  Mr.  Brown,”  her  name  was  Julia  Marston,  that  her 
bis  companion  said,  in  alarm.  She  father  was  a  solicitor,  and  her  brother 
feared  he  had  been  injured  while  res-  was  at  Oxford.  They  lived  at  Elm- 
cuing  her.  hurst,  in  Church  Street,  and  he  must 

“Er — no,  not  exactly,”  he  gasped  out,  call,  as  her  father  would  wish  to  thank 
recovering  himself  in  a  surprising  man-  him.  He  promised  to  do  so  at  an  early, 
ner,  and  walking  on,— he  had  a  good  date — that  very  day,  in  fact, 
constitution  and  was  getting  used  to  “There’s  just  one  thing  I  should  like 
shocks, — “I  must  have  been  up  very  to  know,”  he  said,  as  they  were  about 
early  this  morning,  that’s  all.  Then  to  part.  “Doesn’t  your  school  clock 
you’re  not  Miss — ”  he  was  begnning,  strike  double  sometimes — eight,  for  in- 
when  he  checked  himself.  “I  didn’t  stance,  instead  of  four?” 
know  you  knew  my  name,”  he  said.  She  laughed — for  the  first  time — very 
instead.  ‘  prettily,  he  thought. 

“I  think  you  are  going  to  be  the  new  “It’s  that  horrid  town  clock,”  she 
master  at  the  school,”  she  answered,  said.  “It’s  always  striking  just  be- 
diffldently.  “I  hope  you’ll  like  it;  fore  or  after  the  Don— out  of  spite, 
they’ve  such  nice  houses,  some  of  We  have  ‘Town  and  Gown’  here,  you 
them.”  know.  I  hope  it  didn’t  get  you  up  at 

He  was  again  completely  himself,  four  o’clock.” 
and  replied  with  emphasis  that  it  was  “I’m  afraid  it  did,”  he  answered, 
now  extremely  probable  that  he  should  smiling  himself  as  be  raised  his  cap. 
be  the  new  master,  but  how  he  should  “But  I’m  not  at  all  sorry.” 
like  it  would  depend  on  circumstances  A,  O.  Hyde. 

Blackwood’s  Macatine. 
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BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

Ballads  tell,  romantically  blending 
fiction  and  fact,  how  two  “Clerks  of 
Oxenford”  in  Scotland  went  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  were  there 
summarily  executed  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  City. 

It  fell  about  Martinmas,  when  nights 
are  long  and  mirk. 

Neither  historian  nor  minstrel  has  re¬ 
corded  whether  at  Oxenford  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  or  its  fight- 
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ing  ’prentices,  took  any  toll  of  blood 
from  the  clerks  of  Paris  within  its 
walls.  It  may  be  that  the  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  University  stood  aside 
from  those  battles  of  Town  and  Gown, 
the  sports  of  the  mediaeval  under¬ 
graduate,  did  not  practice  archery  on 
the  persons  of  the  citizens  from  the 
tower  of  Carfax— unbecomingly  low¬ 
ered  in  consequence  of  such  archery— 
nor  exchange  bloody  knocks  with  them 
in  the  narrow  streets  about  St  Mary’s. 
Yet  we  know  that  these  cosmopolitan 
students  were  there  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Dante  came  to  Oxford.  Much  later, 
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Erasmus  found  his  way  thither,  and 
<iid  not  wish  to  leave,  even  for  Italy, 
its  good  Greek,  good  company,  and 
good  patrons.  Then  was  th^  golden 
moment  of  European  learning,  and  im¬ 
mediately  there  followed  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  its  itnperium  in  imperio.  Ox- 
•  ford,  in  her  green  sequestered  corner  of 
the  world,  sat  down  in  solitude,  for¬ 
getting  and  forgotten  of  her  sister  uni¬ 
versities  across  the  sea,  her  long  slum¬ 
ber  In  the  eighteenth  century  unre¬ 
buked,  equally  unnoticed  the  stir  of 
her  awakening,  the  clamor  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  educational  wars  in  the 
nineteenth.  To  this  loneliness  of  hers 
may  be  attributed  something  of  her  in- 
•divlduality;  more  to  the  laying  of  her 
foundations  by  private  benefactors; 
most  of  all,  doubtless,  to  our  national 
characteristics.  We  are  too  used  to 
these  things,  to  our  national  char¬ 
acteristics  and  our  Oxford,  to  see 
anything  singular  in  either.  So,  when 
our  neighbors,  hardily  venturing  across 
the  Channel,  discovered  us,  they  also 
■discovered  something  for  us.  This 
discovery  is  very  recent  M.  Taine,  it 
Is  true,  came  here  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  and  wrote  a  book  about  us  which 
we  found  interesting.  His  Parisian 
audience,  I  imagine,  listened  to  him 
with  polite  and  respectful  attention,  as 
It  is  their  good  habit  to  listen  to  men  of 
eminence;  but  at  bottom  cared  hardly 
a  pin  what  might  be  the  customs  and 
characteristics  of  these  other  people 
In  unthinkable  places,  at  an  immense 
distance  from  the  Boulevards.  Eng¬ 
land  was  not  yet  discovered.  Twenty 
years  later  came  M.  Bourget.  I  once 
Icnew  a  Frenchman  who  travelled  in 
China— China!  His  acquaintances  re¬ 
garded  him  with  mild  stupefaction;  a 
hind  of  sympathetic  boredom  at  the 
idea  of  anything  so  remote.  They 
treated  his  painful  eccentricity  with 
delicacy,  and  did  not  remind  him  of  it 
by  asking  him  questions.  This  was 
probably  the  attitude  of  most  of  M. 
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Bourget’s  acquaintance,  when  they 
first  learned  he  travelled  in  England. 
“I  do  not  pretend  to-  have  discovered 
England,”  he  says,  in  the  opening  of 
his  “English  Studies.”  But  in  fact  he 
did  discover  it;  and  more  especially  he 
discovered  Oxford.  He  did  not,  like 
his  great  forerunner,  analyze  the  na¬ 
tional  life;  with  the  extraordinary 
charm  of  his  literary  style,  the  pictur¬ 
esque  quality  of  his  mind,  he  produced 
a  series  of  dissolving  views  of  an  ar¬ 
tistic  attractiveness  not  to  be  resisted. 
Yet  “charmed  he  never  so  wisely,”  he 
could  not  have  done  more  than  mo¬ 
mentarily  enchant  his  audience,  if  it 
had  been  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
twenty  years  earlier.  But  he  was  him¬ 
self  the  first  of  a  new  public,  perhaps 
not  really  very  large,  but  certainly  im¬ 
portant;  a  public  with  a  taste  for  cos¬ 
mopolitanism,  and  even  for  travel.  So 
It  came  about  that  his  “Impressions 
d’Oxford”  brought  the  French  tourist 
thither.  And  brought  him  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  attitude  of  mind  from  that  of  the 
chance  French  visitor  of  old,  who  was 
apt  to  look  with  unconcealed  amaze¬ 
ment  and  hardly  concealed  scorn  at  its 
crumbling  walls,  its  mediaeval  streets 
and  strange  survivals  of  mediaeval 
custom  and  costume.  A  change  has 
come  over  the  city,  too.  Sprawling, 
banal  suburbs  have  ruined  the  once 
incomparable  view  of  her  airy  spires 
and  solemn  battlements,  set  amid  the 
gleam  of  waters  and  the  mystery  of 
deep-follaged  elms.  Thanks  to  these 
suburbs,  the  dreadful  ambitions  of  her 
tradesmen — explained,  but  not  excused, 
when  he  mentions  the  good  town  of 
Reading  as  his  ideal— are  dally  ful¬ 
filled.  The  older  houses,  sometimes 
picturesque,  sometimes  merely  modest, 
always  Justly  proportioned  to  the 
streets  and  to  the  dignified  masses  of 
Church  and  College,  are  swept  away 
in  favor  of  huge,  pretentious  blocks, 
ruinous  to  the  architectural  effect  of 
the  whole  city.  The  very  curves  of  the 
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streets  themselves,  so  beautiful,  so 
characteristic,  are  here  threatened, 
there  actually  attacked.  A  few  more 
years,  and,  except  for  an  occasional 
dwarfed.  Incongruous  college  gateway, 
they  will  be  even  as  the  typical  pro¬ 
vincial  street;  that  drearily  monoto¬ 
nous  street  which  haunts  the  traveller 
through  the  English  boroughs.  In  vain 
he  flies  from  Birmingham  to  Reading, 
to  And  the  street  there  too.  He  hastens 
to  Banbury,  he  escapes  to  Bedford,  to 
Peterborough;  the  street  is  always 
there  before  him.  Its  Inhabitants  pos¬ 
sibly  imagine  it  to  be  a  different  street, 
but  he  knows  it  to  be  the  same.  The 
invasion  of  the  street  has  not  yet 
wholly  effaced  the  character  of  Oxford, 
and  what  is  left  of  her  ancient  beauty 
attracts  to  her  every  year  new  pil¬ 
grims.  Among  these  our  French 
friends  are  not  the  least  devout.  The 
dignity  of  her  palaces  and  gardens,  the 
interest  of  her  ancient  customs,  the 
almost  Hellenic  joyousness  of  her  out¬ 
door  summer  life,  they  know  how  to 
admire.  As  to  our  education,  there  is 
only  one  fact  about  it  of  which  they 
appear  to  be  perfectly  sure;  namely, 
that  there  is  none.  It  is  our  Mrs. 
Harris.  A  gifted  and  cosmopolitan 
Frenchwoman,  with  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  studying  Oxford  than  most  of 
our  casual  guests,  commonly  closes  her 
glowing  eulogies  of  its  sunburnt, 
flannel-clad  youth,  with  the  remark; 
“But  of  course  they  never  open  a  book, 
and  are  perfectly  Ignorant”  This 
somewhat  hasty  conviction  of  the 
ignorance  of  Oxford  undergraduates  is, 
I  think,  based  on  the  unintellectuality 
of  the  Briton;  which  is  not  altogether 
the  same  thing  as  ignorance.  But, 
whether  ill  or  well  grounded,  we 
sometimes  have  our  revenges  for  it, 
if  we  require  them.  As,  for  Instance, 
when  a  severely  literary  young  French¬ 
man,  whom  I  was  showing  round 
Christchurch,  supplemented  my  in¬ 
formation  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
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the  founder  of  the  college,  by  turning 
to  his  family  and  stating  Instructively, 
“Le  Cardinal  Wolsey,  le  ministre  de 
Oeorge  III."  His  information  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  credulity,  if  without  inter¬ 
est 

Still  the  charm  of  Oxford  is  felt,  even 
by  those  to  whom  our  national  history 
is  a  blank  and  our  national  Character 
distasteful.  Such  was  Alphonse  Dau- 
det  “We  met”  he  said  pathetically, 
speaking  of  a  meeting  between  himself 
and  a  great  English  master  of  Action, 
“we  met  like  two  broken- winged  birds.” 
And  it  was  indeed  on  broken  wing  that 
the  bright  delicate  bird  of  the  South 
took  flight  for  England,  a  flight  which 
must  have  been  indeflnitely  painful 
and  fatiguing,  and  after  all  was 
scarcely  worth  making.  There  are 
artists,  and  those  not  the  least,  whose 
whole  being  is  so  steeped  in  the  efflu¬ 
ence  of  their  native  soil  that  they  can¬ 
not  absorb  the  slightest  tincture  of 
anything  beyond  it.  The  young  wan¬ 
derer  from  the  old  enchanting  country 
of  the  langue  d'oc  had  received  his 
utmost  when  he  had  assimilated  some¬ 
thing  of  the  essence  of  that  really  dif¬ 
ferent  country  of  the  langue  d’oil.  In 
England,  even  had*  he  visited  it 
younger,  there  was  nothing  which  It 
was  possible  for  his  genius  to  assimi¬ 
late.  Of  all  the  fatiguing  days  he 
spent  there,  that  day  of  his  at  Oxford 
must  have  been  the  most  fatiguing. 
Much  of  its  interest  he  could  not  un¬ 
derstand,  some  of  its  beauty  he  could 
not  see.  Yet  because  Oxford  is,  for  all 
its  antiquity,  the  City  of  Youth,  Bau¬ 
dot  felt  drawn  to  it  by  a  certain  bond 
of  sympathy.  For  he  had,  beyond 
most  artists,  the  artistic  temperament; 
and  the  artist  is  always  young.  Crip¬ 
pled  by  sad  disease,  he  could  see  little 
of  the  Interior  of  the  buildings.  Yet 
we  succeeded  in  showing  him  an  un¬ 
dergraduate’s  rooms,  and  also  their 
tenant,  who,  unfortunately,  could  not 
speak  French.  “Tell  him,”  said  Dau- 
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det,  •with  warm  sincerity— “Tell  him  I  white  of  the  fading  hawthorn  is  inter- 
should  like  well  to  have  his  age  and  his  woven  with  the  bronze  of  the  copper- 
room.”  It  was  the  fresh  stream  of  beech,  and  the  many  burning  or  deli- 
buoyant  youth,  forever  flowing  be-  cate  shades,  green,  gold,  silver-gray  of 
tween  the  ancient  walls,  in  the  gray  the  young  leaves.  Through  the  leaves 
channels  of  out- worn  centuries,  which  there  are  glimpses:  a  runner  passing,  in 
charmed  his  imagination  by  the  pic-  a  mere  flicker  of  white,  an  ultramarine 
turesqueness  of  its  contrasts.  He  horizon  or  the  flash  of  water.  And  over 
knew  and  felt  nothing  of  that  other  all  the  blue  and  the  high  white  clouds 
picturesqueness  of  memories,  which  of  May.  I  exclaimed,  almost  involun- 
cleave  to  those  ancient  walls  closer  tarily,  at  the  beauty  of  the  meadows, 
than  their  ivy  and  Virginia  creeper;  Alphonse  Daudet  looked  a  moment, 
echoes  of  old  momentous  wars  and  the  "Vert  rhumatisme he  said,  and  turned 
last  pageantries  of  a  fated  royalty.  away,  shuddering.  I  had  forgotten  that 

It  was  in  beautiful  summer  weather  a  green  Norman  pasture  was  hateful  to 
that  he  saw  Oxford,  the  town  ever-  this  poet  of  the  sun-baked  southern 
flowing  with  the  gay  hubbub  of  hillside,  where  the  gray  thyme  grows 
the  Eights.  As  his  chair  was  and  the  gray  lizard  flits.  But  when  we 
drawn — a  rare,  perhaps  unique,  privi-  reached  the  river,  he  was  all  anima- 
lege — through  the  meadows  to  the  tion.  It  was  not  the  curving  line  of 
river,  he  watched,  silent,  with  cu-  barges,  each  crowned  with  its  gay 
rious  eyes,  the  crowd  stream  past  bouquet  of  ladies,  that  roused  his  en- 
him;  the  crowd  which  is  always  thuslasm.  It  was  the  shifting  crowd 
new  and  always  the  same.  In  the  on  the  water;  the  Eight  swinging  down 
quarter  of  a  century  that  has  gone  by  to  the  start,  with  a  rhythmical  glitter 
since  flrst  it  streamed  down  the  New  of  oars,  the  Canadian  canoe  gliding 
Walk  to  the  river,  the  greatest  change  swiftly  in  and  out,  through  the  packed 
it  shows  is  the  change  in  the  shadows  mass  of  many-shaped  moving  boats, 
that  are  thrown  across  it  by  the  west-  He  talked  of  his  own  young  days,  his 
em  sun.  Once  they  were  flickering  passionate  love  of  canotage  on  the 
ghosts  of  shadows,  cast  by  the  tremu-  Seine;  he  envied  the  good  fortune  of 
lous  leaves  of  young  poplars,  and  the  these  Oxford  students,  with  their 
scant  boughs  of  baby  elms;  now  they  ample  opportunities  for  indulging  in 
are  cool,  almost  solid  shade.  Yet  still  the  most  delightful  of  pastimes.  Ah, 
the  low  sun  glints  under  the  branches  how  he  would  have  liked  to  row  in  a 
on  the  troops  of  girls  in  their  light  when  he  was  young!  When  the 

dresses  and  flowery  hats,  and  their  es-  tumult  and  rush  of  the  race  was  over, 
cort  of  youths  in  college  ribbons  and  ^  crew,  whom  we  had  watched  so  gal- 
summer  suits,  on  the  march  of  bearded  lantly  go  forth  from  a  neighboring 
dons  and  the  hurrying  groups  or  single  raft,  crept  back  softly,  defeated,  droop- 
trotting  figures  of  flannelled  men.  And  their  oars.  Daudet  was  really 

the  yellow  dust  from  the  loose  gravel  distressed.  “Poor  young  men!”  he 
continues  to  envelop,  with  dreadful  cried,  with  eager  sympathy,  “how  sad 
impartiality,  bare  masculine  legs  and  them  to  have  lost!  What  a  disap- 
dellcate  feminine  skirts.  But  the  polntment!  Really,  I  pity  them.” 
meadows  in  May,  though  always  the  H'^t,  although  it  is  depressing  to 
same,  are  always  new.  A  lush  depth  he  bumped,  perhaps  their  anguish 
of  grass,  a  stretch  of  buttercups,  and  °®t,  after  all,  so  acute  as  the 

thrown  round  them  as  it  were,  a  great  warm-hearted  poet  imagined.  For 
garland  of  foliage,  where  the  rosy  h)  take  a  beating  sturdily  is  among 
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the  duties  of  a  Briton,  and  one  of 
those  he  learns  best  at  school  and  at 
college. 

What  he  learns  or  does  not  learn  at 
Oxford,  Alphonse  Daudet  could  not 
possibly  know.  But  on  one  point,  at 
least,  he  was  In  agreement  with  a 
genius,  a  personality  so  opposite  to  his 
own  as  M.  Talne’s,  with,  one  may  al¬ 
most  say,  every  French  observer— 
namely,  as  to  the  good  fortune  of  our 
young  men  in  finding  there  a  certain 
discipline,  instead  of  the  unlimited 
freedom  of  the  foreign  student.  The 
smallness  of  the  town,  along  with  the 
peculiar  police  powers  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  are  advantages  they  recognize  at 
once.  But,  above  all,  the  Immense 
good  fortune  of  Inheriting  from  fore¬ 
fathers,  generous  and  also  wise — 
though  it  may  be  the  builders  “builded 
better  than  they  knew”— the  corporate 
life,  the  noble  fabrics  of  our  colleges. 
“The  young  men  who  inhabit  a  build¬ 
ing  like  this,”  said  a  French  business 
man,  as  we  stood  on  the  dais  of  Christ¬ 
church  Hall,  “must  feel  themselves  in¬ 
spired  with  great  and  generous  ideas.” 
“Poor  Frenchmen!”  wrote  M.  Talne, 
comparing  the  material  surroundings 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Paris,  “so  poor,  and  living  as  It  were 
encamped.  We  are  of  yesterday,  and 
ruined  from  father  to  son  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  by  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  by 
the  Revolution,  by  the  Empire.  We 
have  demolished;  everything  has  had 
to  be  built  up  again.”  Yet  if  the 
wealth  of  England  explains  the 
growth,  it  does  not  explain  the  incipi¬ 
ence  of  the  college  system.  For  the 
earliest  were  founded  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  she  was  probably  less 
wealthy  and  not  much  more  tranquil 
than  her  neighbors. 

Whatever  the  precise  explanation  of 
our  good  fortune,  such  disinterested 
testimony  to  the  value  of  our  heritage 
should  stimulate  our  piety  towards  our 
forerunners,  our  sense  of  responsibility 


to  our  successors.  In  a  manner  we  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  beauty 
of  Oxford;  it  has  its  part  in  the  life¬ 
long  charm  by  which  she  draws  to  her 
her  sons.  One  may  sing  in  exquisite 
verse  “the  fair  City  with  her  dreaming 
spires;”  another  may  be  unable  to  give 
more  sublime  expression  to  his  emo¬ 
tion,  on  seeing  once  more  the  curve  of 
the  High  or  Christchurch  meadows, 
than  the  remark  that  “It’s  really  very 
jolly.”  Still,  the  feeling  is  there.  Un¬ 
happily  it  is  a  vague,  ineffectual  feeling. 
True,  we  no  longer  find  colleges  mak¬ 
ing  consciously  mean  additions  to  fine 
buildings  and  wantonly  destroying 
picturesque  or  interesting  relics  of  the 
past.  The  city,  too,  has  lately  shown 
a  sense  of  its  responsibility  in  the  care 
which  it  has  bestowed  on  the  re-mak¬ 
ing  of  Carfax.  But  for  all  that,  to-day 
and  to-morrow  the  destruction  of  Ox¬ 
ford  continues.  Meantime,  her  sons 
and  her  daughters  stand  by— no,  not 
idle;  for  are  they  not  fervently  peti¬ 
tioning  the  municipality  of  Florence  to 
refrain  from  the  destruction  of  iheir 
beautiful  and  historic  city?  The  birds 
of  passage  wonder.  They  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  our  English  humor.  Peti¬ 
tions  are  not  among  their  institutions, 
but  their  mere  presence  among  us 
should  be  in  itself  a  petition  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Oxford  to  realize  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  as  not  the  possessors  of 
an  ordinary  article  of  commerce,  but 
the  guardians  of  one  of  the  world’s 
crown  Jewels. 

II. 

A  CLERK  OF  PARIS.* 

A  competent  criticism  of  our  educa¬ 
tion,  from  a  European  standpoint, 
would  surely  be  of  great  value  to  us; 
but  from  the  birds  of  passage  we  can¬ 
not  hope  for  it  Nearly  thirty  years 

>  Souvenirs  d’Oxford,  par  Jaques  Bardoux.  Cou- 
lommiert,  1898. 
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after  bis  first  visit  to  Oxford,  M.  Taine 
said,  looking  out  on  the  greenery  of 
the  new  Trinity  quadrangle:  “It  has 
been  the  dream  of  my  life  to  inhabit 
an  Oxford  college,  to  do  my  work  look¬ 
ing  out  on  such  a  scene  as  this.”  If 
circumstances  had  permitted  him  to 
realize  his  wish,  we  should  certainly 
have  benefited  more  than  the  master. 
Unhappily,  h’s  acquaintance  with  our 
educational  system  was  too  cursory, 
his  sources  of  information  often  too 
antiquated  or  too  singular  and  un¬ 
trustworthy,  to  enable  him  to  offer  us 
very  valuable  criticism. 

The  most  competent  critic  of  our 
education  would  be  a  young  French¬ 
man  of  talent  and  judgment,  who, 
after  residence  at  the  University  of 
Paris,  should  spend  a  suflicient  time  at 
Oxford  to  get  a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  various  activities.  But 
the  haste  of  modem  life  leaves  to  few 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  such  an  ex¬ 
perience.  A  certain  number  of  young 
Frenchmen  have  spent  perhaps  a 
term  in  Oxford;  in  only  a  single  in¬ 
stance  have  I  known  of  one  living  in 
a  college  for  that  term  as  an  under¬ 
graduate.  The  brother  of  this  young 
man— M.  Jaques  Bardoux,  son  of  the 
late  Senator— had  already  passed  some 
months  there,  in  the  house  of  a  well- 
known  don.  He  was  given  every  fa¬ 
cility  for  seeing  undergraduate  life,  he 
attended  lectures;  what  is  yet  more 
Important,  he  brought  to  his  task  of 
observation  intelligence  of  a  high 
order,  developed  by  the  surroundings 
of  an  intellectual  home  and  trained  in 
the  best  school  of  French  education. 
The  result  is  a  book,  modest  in  dimen¬ 
sions  and  spirit,  which  is  yet  the  best 
informed  and  most  informing  appreci¬ 
ation  and  criticism  of  Oxford  which 
has  yet  come  to  us  from  abroad. 
There  are  mistakes  in  it  on  which  any 
of  us  can  put  our  fingers,  exaggera¬ 
tions  on  this  side  and  that,  but  until 
a  Frenchman  of  M.  Bardoux’s  calibre 
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spends  a  very  much  longer  time 
amongst  us,  we  shall  not  find  a  better 
critic. 

What  then  are  his  impressions, 
jotted  down  from  day  to  day,  during 
his  summer  in  Oxford?  First,  he  says: 

The  relics  of  old  times  carefully  pre¬ 
served,  tranquillity  and  happiness  im¬ 
printed  on  faces  and  things;  these  were 
the  two  characteristics  which  immedi¬ 
ately  and  deeply  impressed  me. 

How  can  I  describe  the  astonishment 
of  a  Frenchman,  accustomed  to  the 
confined  space  of  his  lyc6es,  to  their 
buildings,  hardly  good  enough  for  bar¬ 
racks  or  a  hospital,  when  for  the  first 
time  he  enters  an  Oxford  college?  .  .  . 
The  idea  which  inspired  these  builders 
of  old,  and  which  they  have  written 
down  for  ever  on  pages  of  stone,  should 
infiuence  these  young  men  by  its  no¬ 
bility,  its  greatness.  It  is  this.  Every 
college  should  consist  of  a  cloister, 
wherein  may  sleep  those  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  who  die  too  soon,  or  fall  later, 
gloriously,  it  may  be,  in  the  battle  of 
life;  of  a  hall  round  which  their  asso¬ 
ciations  may  gather;  of  a  chapel,  where 
the  new  comers  may  receive  that  moral 
education  which  has  made  the  strength 
of  their  predecessors.  Divide  the 
young  men  into  families,  attached  to 
their  dwelling-places,  bound  together 
by  common  memories,  guided  by  the 
examples  set  before  them.  On  this 
conception  rests  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  that  alone  would  suflice  to 
immortalize  it. 

What  surroundings!  [he  exclaims, 
after  spending  a  Sunday  evening  at 
Balliol]  What  an  education,  full  of 
strength  and  moral  elevation!  Poor 
young  Frenchmen!  At  the  age  when  a 
man  forms  his  character  they  have 
nothing  of  all  this.  Neither  on  Sun¬ 
days  singing  in  which  their  voices  may 
join  with  those  of  their  sisters;  nor 
on  other  days  gardens  for  their  eyes 
to  rest  on,  or  some  ancient  palace, 
which  ennobles  the  mind  by  its  beauty 
as  well  as  by  the  memories  it  recalls. 
And  yet,  numbers  of  them  have  known 
how  to  retain  the  generosity  of  their 
feelings  and  the  elevation  of  their 
minds.  v 

Again  and  again  he  glances  thus  re¬ 
gretfully  at  his  fellow  students  of 
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Paris,  comparing  the  conditions  of 
their  iives  with  those  of  their  more 
fortunate  Engiish  contemporaries. 
The  Englishmen  themselves  do  not 
seem  backward  in  impressing  on  him 
the  difference.  Indeed,  he  is  weari¬ 
somely  haunted  by  a  certain  phantas¬ 
mal  student  of  Paris,  who  stalks 
through  the  brain  of  don  and  under¬ 
graduate  alike:  a  being  whose  studies 
are  the  works  of  Zola,  whose  recrea¬ 
tion  is  the  Bal  Bullier.  Nevertheless, 
the  annoyance  caused  him  by  this 
tedious  personage  does  not  prevent  him 
from  doing  Justice  to  the  real  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  moral  atmosphere  at  the 
English  University.  Thus  he  com¬ 
pares  the  elite  of  Oxford  undergradu¬ 
ates  with  the  elite  of  Parisian  students: 

They  possess  general  information, 
rather  than  profound  learning.  Less 
mature  than  French  students,  they 
have  read  and  observed  less.  But  the 
compensation  for  this  intellectual 
youthfulness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
youthfulness  of  their  hearts.  If  they 
have  fewer  ideas  they  have  more  en¬ 
thusiasm.  If  their  minds  are  less 
quick  to  perceive  objections,  they  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  convictions. 
Being  creatures  of  the  will,  rather 
than  of  the  intellect,  they  believe  in  re¬ 
ligion  or  radically  deny  it.  Scepticism 
has  here  no  influence  on  dally  life,  nor 
on  the  intellectual  life,  still  less  on  the 
life  of  the  heart.  Subjected  to  more 
external  discipline  than  we  are,  they 
discipline  themselves  more  severely. 
If  they  are  guilty  of  an  escapade,  they 
do  not  boast  of  it;  joking  is  allowable, 
but  ribald  conversation  is  unknown. 
They  do  not  worship  woman,  but  they 
respect  her.  They  do  not  form  so 
strong  an  intellectual  elite  as  our  own, 
but  they  certainly  form  a  political,  and 
what  is  rarer,  a  moral  elite. 

Athleticism  M.  Bardoux  naturally 
saw  only  from  the  outside.  Its  im¬ 
portance  as  a  factor  in  the  political  and 
moral  education,  he  praises;  of  the 
dangers,  even  to  Itself,  growing  out  of 
its  over-development,  none  but  our¬ 
selves  can  judge.  He  looks  at  it  from 
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an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  and  thus 
prettily  describes  that  pretty  sight,  a 
cricket  match  in  the  parks: 

An  endless  expanse  of  turf.  On  one 
side,  the  river  glittered  in  the  sun  and 
wooded  hills  closed  the  horizon;  on  the 
other,  white  shapes  played  on  the 
grass,  while  the  high  Gothic  towers, 
dominating  the  trees  of  the  park, 
scarcely  hid  the  sun,  which,  from  mo¬ 
ment  to  moment,  shed  its  rays  across 
this  scene  of  gaiety  and  youth.  These 
white  forms  running  on  the  grass  in  the 
sunshine,  under  the  blue  sky,  almost 
recalled  the  Greek  athlete  of  tradition. 

He  found  another  kind  of  Interest  in 
observing  the  numbers  of  working 
men  among  the  spectators.  “An  en¬ 
thusiastic  audience,  delighted,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  to  forget  social  inequalities  in 
the  contemplation  of  feats  of  skill.” 

At  the  spectacle  of  the  Eights  he  as¬ 
sists  with  enthusiasm;  though  not 
without  some  astonishment,  when 
gray-haired  professors  pass  him  tu¬ 
multuously,  clad  in  the  worn  weeds  of 
their  boating  days,  running  and  ring¬ 
ing  dinner-bells  with  frenzy.  The 
races,  the  flnal  plunge  and  frolic  of 
the  leading  crews  in  the  water,  he 
aptly  describes  as  “the  healthy  bac¬ 
chanal  of  vigorous  bodies.”  But  Ihe 
bonfires  and  other  celebrations  of  iri- 
umpb  following  on  them,  he  cannot 
equally  admire. 

The  feature  of  modem  Oxford  which, 
after  all,  most  impresses  him,  is  the 
Social  movement  In  France  also. 
Social  problems  hold  a  front  rank  in 
the  minds  of  intelligent  young  men. 
But  there,  the  University  has  made  but 
small  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
cope  with  them  practically.  M.  Bar¬ 
doux  pays  a  tribute  of  sincere  admira¬ 
tion  to  the  vlfeor,  the  enthusiasm,  the 
success,  of  the  attack  on  the  Social 
problem  which  has  been  made  by  the 
present  generation  of  University  n>eu 
in  England.  His  homage  is  tho  more 
generous  that  It  is  yielded  with  a  sigh. 

“When  we  visit  foreign  countries,” 
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he  says,  “there  are  superiorities  which 
we  can  recognize  without  emotion: 
commercial,  industrial,  political  supe¬ 
riorities— but  moral  superiorities  can 
never  be  confessed  without  ti  certain 
pang  at  the  heart” 

Thus  he  writes,  after  an  evening 
spent  in  New  College  Hall,  where  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
Oxford  Horse  had  been  held.  Before 
attending  the  meeting,  he  had  dined  in 
the  Hall  of  All  Souls’,  and  seen  there, 
on  the  right  of  the  Warden, 

a  personage  in  a  B.A.  gown,  whom 
every  one  treated  with  profound  re¬ 
spect.  The  gown,  the  gentle  and  re¬ 
fined  expression  of  his  face,  made  me 
take  him  for  a  distinguished  M.  P,  It 
was  General  Roberts,  come  to  Oxford 
to  preside  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  Oxford  House.  My  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mr.  Dicey,  broke  in  on  my  aston¬ 
ishment  at  the  sight  of  a  general  in  a 
B.  A.  gown  coming  to  preside  at  a 
philanthropic  meeting.  .  .  The  evening 
which  followed  this  elegant  repast 
will  remain  for  ever  engraven  on  my 
mind  as  one  of  the  noblest  spectacles 
at  which  I  have  ever  been  present  In 
that  marvellous  hall  of  New  College, 
panelled  with  carved  woodwork,  light¬ 
ed  by  candelabra  which  gave  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  life  to  the  portraits  of  fa¬ 
mous  men  hung  here  and  there  on  the 
walls;  in  this  hall  with  its  Gothic  win¬ 
dows,  through  which  you  saw  domes 
and  towers  soaring  up  into  the  blue 
night  were  piled  a  thousand  young 
men.  The  Bishop  of  St  Albans  was 
the  first  to  speak.  He  described  with 
enthusiasm  and  gratitude  the  wonder¬ 
ful  results  obtained  by  the  University 
settlements.  When  he  told  them  that 
the  number  of  communicants  had 
doubled,  there  was  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
plause. 

“Enthusiastic  applause!”  Imagine 
it!  As  though  the  bishop'  had  doubled 
the  score  in  a  cricket  match. 

.  .  .  The  great  success  of  the  even¬ 
ing  was  the  Reverend  Winnington  In¬ 
gram.  With  real  talent  and  intelli¬ 
gence  he  showed  what  undergraduates 
and  working  men  have  to  gain  by  being 
brought  into  contact  He  spoke  well 
and  feelingly  of  all  the  good  which 


had  been  done,  and  ending  with  a  fine 
burst  of  eloquence,  he  cried:  “And  you, 
the  new-comers  into  the  University, 
come  to  us.  Whatever  you  may  be, 
orators,  philosophers,  poets,  come;  for 
we  shall  know  how  to  find  a  use  for  all 
of  you.  Let  us  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  this  fight  and  win  yet 
another  honor  for  the  old  dark  blue 
flag  of  our  University.”  While  the 
hall  still  rang  with  acclamations,  I 
moved  away,  at  once  sympathetic  and 
sad.  I  thought  of  certain  philanthropic 
undertakings  organized  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Paris,  which  but  just  contrive 
to  exist,  without  a  single  word  of  en¬ 
couragement.  I  remembered  the  ef¬ 
forts  made  by  a  few  friends  to  start  a 
more  important  scheme,  and  its  failure 
in  face  of  the  general  indifference. 

So  the  severe  young  critic.  Yet  it 
may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  ef  this 
passivity  on  the  part  of  the  Paris 
University,  that  it  is  but  a  phase  of 
that  general  paralysis  of  the  self¬ 
organizing  powers  which  is  the 
Frenchman’s  fatal  inheritance  from  a 
too  glorious  past 

It  is  the  custom  for  the  various 
University  settlements  to  send  parties 
of  their  working-men  members  to  Ox¬ 
ford  at  Whitsuntide,  where  they  are 
entertained  by  undergraduate  mem¬ 
bers.  M.  Bardoux  was  present  at  one 
of  these  parties,  and  thus  comments 
upon  it: 

What  a  gulf  between  France  and 
England,  symbolized  by  their  working 
men.  The  one  heavy,  but  energetic, 
slow,  but  conscientious,  hard  to  imbue 
with  ideas,  insusceptible  to  violent 
passion,  works  at  long,  monotonous 
tasks  without  weariness,  but  without 
being  capable  of  the  least  originality. 
The  other,  compensating  for  his  lack  of 
endurance  by  his  adaptability,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  quickness  of  intelligence  as 
astonishing  as  it  is  superficial,  and  an 
imagination  open  to  every  idea, 
whether  good  or  evil,  makes  up  for  the 
absence  of  continuity  in  bis  work  by 
the  rapidity  and  artistic  excellence  of 
his  execution.  While  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  or  singing,  I  saw  my  friends 
through  the  blue  smoke  of  the  ciga¬ 
rettes,  sitting  beside  the  working  men. 
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One  of  them  was  explaining  his  trade 
as  a  carpenter,  the  other  his  distrust 
of  Socialism.  At  the  same  hour,  in 
nearly  every  college  In  Oxford,  at  Eton 
and  at  Harrow,  a  number  of  these 
brotherly  meals  were  taking  place. 
This  evening,  in  many  cottages,  mother 
and  children  are  hearing  the  father 
talk  about  the  Oxford  young  men;  the 
thoughts  of  more  than  one  will  turn 
with  gratitude  to  these  luxurious  pal¬ 
aces;  more  than  one  social  hatred  will 
be  appeased. 

The  French,  it  seems,  consider  Eng¬ 
land  the  only  country  where  Socialism 
has  no  possible  future,  and  conse¬ 
quently— “the  crowning  tribute  of  ad¬ 
miration  in  our  disinterested  epoch” — 
invest  their  capital  over  here.  M. 
Bardoux  possibly  found  more  Social¬ 
ism  at  Oxford  than  he  expected,  but  in 
spite  of  the  noisiness  both  of  the 
Socialistic  group  and  of  their  assail¬ 
ants,  he  does  not  attach  undue  impor¬ 
tance  to  its  existence.  Yet  he  attended 
a  Socialistic  meeting  at  Somerville 
College;  an  event  surely  so  rare  as  to 
be  a  curiosity.  It  was  not  his  first 
visit  to  the  college.  He  describes  its 
superficial  aspects— strange  enough  to 
a  Frenchman— hints  at  objections  to 
assimilating  the  education  of  women 
to  that  of  men;  but  wisely  refrains 
from  pronouncing  any  definite  Judg¬ 
ment 

As  regards  the  sentimental  relations 
of  English  men  and  women,  I  cannot 
but  think  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  this  stiff-collared 
hypocrite  of  a  young  Briton,  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  notoriousness  of  our  na¬ 
tional  hypocrisy.  He  seems  to  have 
impressed  M.  Bardoux  with  the  idea 
that  though  not  wholly  insusceptible 
to  the  tender  passion,  the  emotions  of 
his  heart  were  always  well  under  the 
control  of  his  reason,  and  when  he 
married  he  would  expect  from  his  wife 
an  adoring  affection  which  he  would 
return  with  due  moderation.  The 
scandalous  young  humbug!  This  will 
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pass  with  an  innocent  foreigner,  but 
we  know  him  better,  we  others.  In 
spite  of  this  lapse  Into  credulity,  M. 
Bardoux  shows  real  penetration  in 
seizing  the  root-reason  for  the  amaz¬ 
ing  success  in  England  of  the  Woman’s 
Movement,  which  in  France  remains 
insignificant.  In  France  the  part  as¬ 
signed  to  women  in  the  family  and  In 
society  has  always  been  important 
enough  to  employ  their  Intellectual 
energies  and  satisfy  their  ambitions. 
In  England  this  has  not  been  so.  We 
are  not  a  social  people;  and  in  spite  of 
our  theoretical  worship  of  the  Home, 
we  are  not  a  domestic  people.  This  is 
an  anomaly  which  strikes  most 
thoughtful  Englishwomen  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  family  life 
in  France.  It  struck  M.  Bardoux  also. 

What  an  exquisite  thing  is  an  Eng¬ 
lish  cottage!  [he  says,  speaking  of  a 
small  country  house]  With  its  general 
simplicity,  in  harmony  with  its  unpre¬ 
tentious  architecture,  with  its  wide 
lawns  and  the  subtle  odor  of  happiness 
which  exhales  from  the  Virginia 
creepers  and  the  fiowers  which  frame 
every  window.  How  is  it  that  having 
discovered  not  only  the  model  habita¬ 
tion  for  a  family— simple  enough  not 
to  remind  the  passer-by  of  his  poverty, 
gay  enough  to  make  every  one  glad  to 
return  to  It— but  also  the  harmonious 
name,  the  song  to  celebrate  it,  how  is 
it  that  the  English  have  not  our  family 
life;  with  its  close  ties  and  its  elevated 
conception  of  the  mother? 

The  answer  to  his  question  would 
be  an  essay  on  the  combinations  and 
permutations  of  our  national  life. 
But  family  feeling  Is  far  from  being 
all  that  the  Clerk  of  Paris  finds  want¬ 
ing  in  England.  Beside  the  picture  of 
the  Whitsuntide  party  in  Balllol,  It  is 
humiliating  to  have  to  place  this 
other: 

It  has  happened  to  me  more  than 
once  to  assist  at  scenes  like  that  which 
took  place  yesterday,  towards  mid¬ 
night,  at - College.  Five  or  six  un- 
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dergraduates,  grouped  round  a  piano 
which  was  almost  dumbed  by  the 
glasses  of  beer  which  had  been  poured 
over  its  strings,  were  singing  a  German 
song.  On  the  carpet,  amid  pools  of 
beer,  lay  fifty-eight  bottles,  in  rows  of 
ten.  I  arranged  them  myself,  while 
the  lamp  swung  veiled  by  the  smoke 
from  the  pipes,  and  a  guest,  completely 
overcome,  disappeared  precipitately. 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  of  their 
education,  he  found  “a  mass  of  under¬ 
graduates  whose  brutality  and  igno¬ 
rance  were  scarcely  masked  by  their 
personal  dignity.”  “The  general  ab¬ 
sence  of  artistic  and  literary  curi¬ 
osity,”  the  unintellectuality  of  the 
Briton,  he  cannot  but  constantly  re¬ 
mark.  It  is  patent  to  all  observers, 
and  much  the  same  in  every  rank  of 
life.  It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of 
humanity  that  out  of  this  unintellec¬ 
tual  race  has  sprung  the  richest  poeti¬ 
cal  literature  since  the  Greeks.  Out  of 
this  people  without  the  first  conception 
of  art,  came  in  the  eighteenth  century 
an  art  of  portraiture  perhaps  un¬ 
equalled  in  its  satisfying  elegance,  un¬ 
surpassed  in  its  brilliant  technical 
quality;  in  the  present  century  an  im¬ 
aginative  art  of  a  force  and  beauty 
which  is  to-day  acknowledged  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Oxford  was  at  once  the  cradle 
and  the  sanctuary  of  this  latter  art, 
and  twenty  years  ago  nine  out  of  ten 
cultivated  Oxford  men  were  its  fa¬ 
natics.  It  is  curious,  and  in  a  manner 
interesting,  to  note  that  M.  Bardoux, 
mixing  with  some  of  the  Mte  of  Ox¬ 
ford  undergraduates,  should  have 
heard  nothing  on  the  subject  of  art, 
except  a  few  good  old  crusted  Vic- 
torianisms,  and  never  have  suspected 
that  the  school  of  “Art  for  Art’s  sake” 
once  flourished  and  abounded  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  Evidently,  the  artistic  wave 
has  passed  over,  and  the  normal  Briton 
re-asserted  himself.  His  complete  lack 
of  oratorical  power,  and  also  of  the 
power  of  clear  explanation,  astonishes 


our  French  student  At  the  Union,  he 
says: 

The  orators  do  not  deserve  the  name. 
Quietly,  with  hands  in  pockets,  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down,  they  deliver  expres¬ 
sionlessly  an  ill-composed  little  mono¬ 
logue.  I  seem  still  to  see  the  last 
speaker,  a  blonde,  beardless  youth, 
blushing  like  a  girl.  Between  every 
word  he  inserted  two  interjections  in 
common  use,  and  his  impassible  com¬ 
peers  did  not  even  smile. 

These  defects  M.  Bardoux  considers 
more  serious  in  the  teachers  than  in 
the  undergraduates,  and  few  indeed 
were  the  lectures  at  which  he  did  not 
note  them. 

M.  -  [he  says]  recited  or  read  a 

conscientious  study,  but  the  slowness 
of  his  speech  and  the  want  of  composi¬ 
tion  made  it  difficult  to  pay  attention. 
I  begin  to  fear  these  two  failings  are 
general  here. 

All  these  lectures  have  the  same 
characteristics.  They  are  much  more 
like  a  clagae  de  rMtorique  •  than  lectures 
in  a  university.  The  professor  sets 
forth  his  subject  matter  in  a  summary 
and  intelligent  manner,  but  certain 
things  are  always  wanting:  first,  the 
clear  and  methodical  exposition  of 
ideas,  which  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  pedagogy;  then  the  characteristics 
of  the  highest  education— originality 
of  thought,  minuteness  of  detail  and 
eloquence. 

...  As  the  teachers  here  do  not  give 
their  pupils  any  historical  method, 
those  who  intend  to  teach  are  obliged 
to  go  to  Germany,  or  to  the  Ecole  des 
Charles  to  complete  their  education.  .  . 
Oxford  undergraduates  form  a  deplor¬ 
able  audience;  they  do  not  listen,  or 
listen  badly.  The  girls  are  almost  the 
only  ones  to  follow  attentively  and 
take  notes.  .  .  The  coldness  of  the 
audience,  who  have  no  smile  for  a 
touch  of  humor,  whose  faces  exhibit 
neither  Interest  nor  curiosity,  reacts 
upon  the  lecturer.  His  disjointed  con¬ 
versation,  I  cannot  say  his  eloquence, 
remains  almost  always  cold  and  color¬ 
less. 

Oxford  lectures  on  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  he  considers  supe- 

*  A  high  claBS  In  a  lycee. 
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rior  to  an  ordinary  clause  de  rhitor- 
ique,  and  inferior  to  the  lectures  at 
the  Sorbonne.  He  criticises  them  as 
being  too  esclusively  occupied  with 
the  ideas  of  the  author,  and  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  with  pure  scholarship.  This  is 
a  reversal  of  M.  Taine’s  criticism  of 
the  teaching  at  English  public  schools 
thirty-seven  years  ago. 

The  superiority  of  our  neighbors  in 
many  fields  of  learning  M.  Bardoux 
found  freely  acknowledged  in  Oxford. 
Professor  Dicey  spoke  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  PoUtiques, 
where  he  had  been  present  at  a  discus¬ 
sion  between  M.  Sorel  and  one  of  his 
pupils,  which,  as  the  English  professor 
admitted,  could  have  had  no  parallel  in 
Oxford.  Professor  Dicey  is  mentioned 
by  M.  Bardoux  as  one  of  the  few  men 
he  came  across  who  struck  him  as  be¬ 
ing  really  eminent  This  want  of  emi¬ 
nence  is  one  of  the  defects  with  which 
he  charges  Oxford;  and  he  is  not  the 
first  to  discover  it  More  than  one 
reason  may  be  given  for  its  existence— 
as,  for  instance,  that  a  man  of  con¬ 
spicuous  talent  commonly  prefers  to 
be  eminent  in  a  wider,  perhaps  a  more 
lucrative,  sphere  than  that  of  Oxford. 
This  is  a  cause  which  has  always 
been  at  work,  but  in  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  it  is  more  potent  than  ever. 
Again  another  reason.  Whereas  in  a 
non-collegiate  university  it  is  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  own  affair  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  pass  his  examinations,  in  Ox¬ 
ford  it  is  the  affair  of  the  college. 
The  undergraduates  are  compelled 
within  a  given  time  to  pass  certain  ex¬ 
aminations,  which  are  not  by  any 
means  hollow  forms.  In  the  leading 
colleges  they  are  obliged,  with  few  ex- 

The  Nineteenth  Centniy. 


ceptions,  to  read  for  Honors  in  some 
final  school.  And  it  may  be  noted  in 
passing  that  this  fact  should  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  clearing  them  from  the 
charge  of  complete  ignorance.  It  is 
the  stem  task  of  the  college  lecturer 
and  tutor  to  lead  or  drive  the  steps  of 
Joyous  youth  in  the  narrow  way  of  ex¬ 
aminations;  and  when  he  has  done  it 
conscientiously— which  he  seldom  fails 
to  do— he  has  small  energy  or  leisure 
left  to  bestow  on  original  study.  He 
has  also  on  his  shoulders  certain  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  government  from 
which  the  Sorbonne  professor  is  free. 
But  to  explain  the  defect  is  not  to 
minimize  it:  its  gravity  is  evident 
Thus  the  Clerk  of  Paris  concerning 
the  clerks  of  Oxenford.  In  precisely 
what  measure  his  criticisms  and  his 
appreciations  are  Just,  many  others 
will  be  better  able  to  Judge  than  my¬ 
self.  As  the  impressions  of  a  singu¬ 
larly  intelligent  Paris  student,  of  an 
age  to  mix  on  terms  of  equality  with 
our  own  undergraduates,  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  of  interest.  Do  they  not  also 
suggest  as  a  possibility  a  renewal  in 
some  sort  of  the  old  communion  of  the 
Uhlversitles?  A  few  such  serious  stu¬ 
dents  from  Paris  would  bring  into  our 
colleges  a  valuable  element;  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  artistic  and  literary  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  of  real  study,  stimulating 
alike  to  comrades  and  to  teachers. 
The  more  genuinely  patriotic  the 
French  student,  the  more  he  would 
feel  the  value  of  certain  lessons  to  be 
learned  over  here:  lessons  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  self-government  He  would 
return  knowing  better  how  to  be  a 
good  citizen;  and  of  good  citizens 
France  has  need. 

Margaret  L.  'Woods. 
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It  is  always  interesting,  and  some¬ 
times  instructive,  to  listen  to  the 
blunders  in  speech  made  by  others.  In 
the  club  or  drawing-room,  on  the 
streets,  even  in  churches,  we  often  find 
the  meanings  of  words  hopelessly  con¬ 
fused,  or  the  words  themselves  clipped 
and  altered  almost  out  of  all  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  English  language  seems  to 
afford  boundless  opportunities,  to  those 
who  possess  that  dangerous  gift  of  a 
little  knowledge,  for  ludicrous  inter¬ 
change  and  misapplication.  Here  are 
a  few  specimens  of  such  blunders  that 
have  come  within  the  experience  of 
the  writer. 

Two  old  students  of  politics— tholr 
name  is  legion— came  together  one 
morning  upon  the  street.  Naturally, 
they  were  suspicious  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  exceeding  anxious  for  the 
country,  like  so  many  of  their  know- 
little  class.  “It’s  a  bad  state  of 
affairs,”  said  whiteboard  number  one, 
gloomily.  “As  bad  as  it  can  be,” 
agreed  number  two,  with  alacrity. 
The  two  white  heads  nodded  together 
ominously.  “There  must  be  war,” 
quoted  one.  “Ah!  you’re  right.  We 
can  never  escape  this  time,”  croaked 
the  other.  “Let  me  see,”  said  number 
one,  working  a  tremulous  hand  towards 
his  coat-tail  pocket;  “let  me  see  what 
the  dally  paper  procrastinates!”  Some¬ 
what  similar  is  the  story  narrated  by 
a  clergyman.  Late  one  night  he  was 
called  out  to  minister  to  an  old  man  -a 
worker  upon  the  adjacent  railway- 
who  was  supposed  to  be  dying.  The 
summons  was  brought  by  another  old 
man,  the  elder  brother  of  the  stricken 
one.  While  he  was  bustling  about, 
making  preparations  for  departure, 
the  clergyman  forgot,  momentarily, 
the  social  status  of  his  visitor, 
and  asked,  “Is  he  in  extremist”  The 


old  man  was  not  going  to  be  beaten. 
“Aye,  he’s  right  in,  your  reverence.” 
After  a  pause,  he  added  as  a  clincher, 
“Clean  in,  poor  chap!  Right  up  to  the 
neck,  sir.”  Presently  the  old  man 
went  on  sadly,  “Me  and  brother  Bill 
’ave  worked  together  the  past  fifteen 
year.”  “On  the  railway?”  asked  the 
clergyman.  “Aye,  sir.  We’ve  worked 
all  that  time  on  the  firmament  way.” 
This  reminds  us  of  the  large  and  burly 
individual  who  was  asked  his  occupa¬ 
tion.  “Occypation,  sir?  Why,  to  be 
sure,  I  be  a  gorger!”  Of  course  he 
meant  gauger. 

“Coom  out  o’  that,”  shouted  an  irate 
but  zealous  churchwarden  in  a  rural 
district,  to  some  urchins  who  were 
playing  marbles  against  the  church 
door.  “I’ll  let  passon  know  how  ye 
desslcate  the  holy  place.”  This  word 
forms  a  common  stumbling-block.  A 
grocer  once  informed  us  that  people 
from  quite  the  respectable  classes  not 
infrequently  asked  him  for  desecrated 
soup. 

Lawyers,  as  well  as  doctors  and  the 
clergy,  frequently  have  amusing  tales 
to  tell.  A  Canadian  barrister  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  following:- One  day  a 
farmer  came  into  his  oflSce,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  a  holograph  will  should 
be  prepared  for  his  signature.  The 
lawyer  began  at  once  to  explain 
terms,  but  the  tiller  of  the  prairie, 
who  prided  himself  not  a  little  upon 
his  legal  knowledge,  only  grew  angry. 
“I  want  a  holograph  will,”  he  de¬ 
clared;  “and  I’m  going  to  have  it,”  he 
added  in  parenthesis.  When  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  his  request  was  still 
pointed  out,  he  angrily  stumped  from 

the  oflBce,  shouting  out,  “D - it!  If  I 

can’t  have  a  holograph  will.  I’ll  blamed 
well  die  intestine!”  Almost  as  funny 
was  the  tradesman  who  had  recently 
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been*  left  some  land.  He  came  to  the 
lawyer  with  instructions  for  a  deed  of 
transfer  to  be  prepared  in  favor  of 
himself.  On  being  asked  bis  reasons, 
he  gave  them  thus:  “Don’t  feel  sort  of 
comfortable  about  that  bit  of  country. 
I  know  how  particular  you  lawyer 
gents  are,  and  1  thought,  maybe,  that 
if  I  signed  a  deed  making  over  the 
property  to  myself  no  one  would  bo 
able  to  touch  It”  When  his  applica¬ 
tion  was  refused,  he  went  away  in  a 
rage,  and  subsequently  tried  to  bring 
an  action  against  the  lawyer,  who,  he 
imagined,  was  trying  to  defraud  him. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  bis  na¬ 
tive  town  by  a  member  of  Parliament, 
one  citizen,  who  had  been  prevented 
from  going  to  listen  to  the  speech  in 
the  Town  Hall,  asked  another  who  had 
been  present,  how  the  distinguished 
man  had  been  received.  “Did  they 
cheer  him?”  he  asked.  “Cheer  him?” 
said  the  other;  “I  should  think  they 
did.  Why,  they  gave  him  a  perfect  jo¬ 
bation!”  This  man  must  surely  have 
been  related  to  the  long-suffering  land¬ 
lady  who  was  compelled  to  put  up  with 
some  very  noisy  and  unruly  lodgers, 
who  were  accustomed  to  make  the 
night  hideous  with  their  unseemly  rev- 
ellings.  She  confided  her  woes  to  a 
sympathetic  friend:  “There’s  no  put¬ 
ting  a  stop  to  it,  drat  ’em,  and  I  shall 
be  ’avin  the  police  down  on  my  ’ouse 
soon,  I  know  I  shall.  It’s  the  same 
thing  every  night  As  soon  as  I  gets 
into  bed,  they’re  up  to  all  their  auger- 
ies!”  But  as  a  good  example  of  a 
thorough  and  hopeless  perversion  of 
words,  the  following  would  be  difficult 
to  beat  An  illiterate  tradesman  had 
recently  taken  his  seat  upon  the  Town 
Council.  He  was  an  ambitious  man  in 
his  way,  and  doubtless  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  would  rise  from 
alderman  to  mayor,  and  thence  to  the 
dizzy  heights  of  Parliamentary  fame. 
However,  he  bided  his  time  and  re¬ 
strained  the  natural  fiow  of  eloquence 


that  he  felt  so  certain  he  possessed. 
One  day  debate  ruled  high  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council,  until  it  finally  reached 
the  point— which  we  believe  did  not 
create  a  precedent— of  a  somewhat  free 
exchange  of  uncomplimentary  personal 
remarks.  During  a  momentary  lull  our 
friend  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  arise  and  shine.  He  did  arise, 
and  he  did  shine,  though  perhaps  not 
in  the  manner  he  intended.  “Gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies,”  be  commenced,  and 
then  checked  himself.  “I  mean,  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Sometimes  I’m  on  the  negatur 
side.  Sometimes  I’m  on  the  ftrmitur 
side.  But  to-night  I’m  uHce-weray.” 
His  speech,  which  at  least  accom¬ 
plished  the  excellent  deed  of  restoring 
good  humor  to  the  meeting,  culminated 
at  this  early  stage,  and  we  believe  we 
are  correct  in  saying  that  the  speaker 
has  not  yet  been  called  upon  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  constituency  in  Parliament. 

“The  Government  have  alleviated 
the  confidence  of  the  country,”  shouted 
a  public  orator,  who  had  intended  to 
say  the  exact  opposite.  When  his  sup¬ 
porters  cried  at  him,  he  recognized  his 
error.  “Gentlemen,  I  should  have  said 
alenlenated,”  he  continued,  amid  the 
jeers  of  his  listeners.  “The  lens  of  my 
camera  are  too  opaque,”  complained  an 
amateur  photographer.  The  listener, 
who  sympathized,  guessed  that  be 
meant  oblique.  “How  the  thunder  re- 
verbates!”  exclaimed  an  Ignorant  man 
who  was  given  to  using  long  words. 
It  was  the  same  individual  who  wrote 
to  a  firm  to  the  effect  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  preemptory  orders  for  doing 
such  and  such  a  thing,  and  asked  them 
to  be  kind  enough  to  faclllate  matters 
as  much  as  possible.  Another  man 
scorned  the  simple  word  “Ice,”  and 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  use  of  the 
phrase  “sollfied  water.”  An  old  coun¬ 
trywoman  described  her  husband  as  “a 
terrible  Irrascll  old  man,”  while  a  lady, 
who,  presumably,  had  improved  upon 
a  former  position,  remarked  that  her 
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husband  was  going  to  take  her  and  the 
children  to  the  matins  at  the  theater. 
A  gentleman,  calling  upon  an  analyst, 
was  received  by  the  servant  with  the 
announcement  that  “the  analysist  was 
in  his  lavatory.” 

A  cab-driver  was  struggling  to  rind 
the  word  which  would  express  the  idea 
of  events  happening  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  The  word  finally  evolved  was 
synchronomous,  which  suggested  sy¬ 
nonymous,  the  sound  of  which  was 
probably  fioating  in  his  head.  The  word 
he  desired  was,  of  course,  synchronous. 
This  is  a  case  of  what  we  might  call 
a  double  confusion,  but  the  following  is 
a  far  better  example.  A  gentleman 
was  burdened  with  a  very  profiigate 
son.  Speaking  to  his  vicar  concern¬ 
ing  him  on  one  occasion,  he  used  some 
such  words  as  these:  “I  wish  you 
would  speak  to  my  son,  and  see  if  you 
can  infiuence  him  in  any  way.  He’s 
turning  out  a  regular  scrapegoat.” 
The  clergyman,  who  was  a  keen  ety¬ 
mologist  was  far  more  pleased  with 
the  expression  than  with  the  idea  of 
reclaiming  the  prodigal.  The  word  in¬ 
tended  was  scapegoat,  the  meaning  of 
which  the  speaker  had  confused  with 
that  of  scapegrace— the  word  he 
should  have  used.  He  was  acquainted 
with  both  words.  For  proof,  notice 
how  the  r  of  scapegrace  enters  into  the 
meaningless  expression,  scrapegoat, 
while  no  such  letter  occurs  in  scapegoat 
—a  very  curious  instance  of  mental  in¬ 
version. 

Quite  as  strange  an  Instance  of  word 
confusion  owing  to  derivation  was 
given  by  an  Italian  gentleman,  who 
was  not  very  conversant  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  A  friend  called  upon 
his  host,  and  when  he  had  left,  the 
foreigner  sat  for  some  time  in  silence, 
evidently  deep  in  thought  At  length 
he  remarked  that  the  gentleman  who 
had  Just  departed  was  a  “doggy”  man. 
He  was  asked  for  an  explanation,  as  no 
association  of  genus  homo  with  genus 


canis  is  accepted  in  this  country  as  a 
compliment  Thereupon,  it  transpired 
that  the  meaning  intended  by  the  Ital¬ 
ian  was  “cynical.”  He  had  heard  the 
word  used  in  its  proper  sense,  but 
when  he  tried  to  recall  it,  nothing  but 
the  derivation  ( »vi>ix6e  —  doglike)  oc¬ 
curred  to  his  memory. 

Two  men,  after  a  serious  quarrel, 
were  not  on  speaking  terms.  The 
kindly  third  party,  who  is  seldom 
wanting  on  such  occasions,  eventually 
brought  them  together,  and  led  off 
with  the  words  of  conciliation,  “I’m 
here  to  meditate  between  you.”  His 
mistake  was  a  fortunate  one,  as  the 
enemies  were  so  tickled  by  this  uncon¬ 
scious  use  of  the  wrong  word,  that 
they  shook  hands  and  became  friends 
again.  Less  happy  in  expression  was 
a  Canadian  lady,  who,  on  being  ques¬ 
tioned  concerning  her  views  upon  the 
subject  of  fire  versus  earth  for  the  hu¬ 
man  body  after  death,  gave  utterance 
to  a  remarkable  sentiment— she  was 
rather  absent-minded,  be  it  said. 
“Well,  you  see,  one  only  gets  burled 
once  in  a  lifetime!  Cremated?  Yes,  I 
think  I  should  prefer  it,  if  there  was 
only  a  creamery  handy.”  Creamery, 
we  may  observe,  is  the  equivalent  in 
the  Dominion  for  the  English  dairy. 
A  propos  of  this  last  word,  how  fre¬ 
quently  it  is  spelt  as  diary  by  some 
people,  and  even  pronounced  as  such! 
In  this  respect  it  closely  resembles  the 
Latin  word  omina.  Get  several  people 
to  read  quickly  any  hexameter  line 
where  this  word  occurs.  The  chances 
are  that  the  majority  will  pronounce 
it  omnia. 

A  schoolboy  wrote  confidently  in  a 
grammar  paper,  “There  are  five  bowels 
in  the  English  language,  with  w  and  ]/.” 
Another  boy,  who,  together  with  a 
friend,  was  haled  before  the  head¬ 
master,  accused  of  breaking  bounda¬ 
ries,  made  a  similar  transposition.  His 
chum  offered  the  usual  schoolboy  plea 
of  Ignorance— it  is  marvellous,  by  the 
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way,  how  Ignorant  the  sharpest  boy 
can  be  of  regulations— and  further  pro¬ 
tected  himself  by  the  assertion  that 
they  had  only  traversed  a  few  yards 
of  the  forbidden  territory.  The  master 
turned  to  the  other  with  the  question, 
“And  what  have  you  to  say?”  The 
lad,  who  had  a  penchant  for  the  danger¬ 
ous  habit  of  using  long  words,  replied, 
“Please,  sir.  Smith  has  made  a  per¬ 
fectly  voracious  statement.”  A  cer¬ 
tain  novel  appeared  containing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  sentence:  “He 
struck  his  knee  heavily  with  a  great 
fish.”  The  mistake  passed  the  notice 
of  proof-reader  and  author,  while 
probably  very  few  readers  noticed 
it 

The  two  following  confusions  of 
meaning  are  of  the  Bank  Holiday 
order.  Errors  belonging  to  this  class 
are  sufficiently  numerous,  for  most 
people  must  have  noticed  that  the  av¬ 
erage  costermonger  or  laborer  never 
seems  to  care  what  words  he  may  use 
in  expressing  himself,  so  long  as  bis 
meaning  is  grasped.  In  the  gardens 
of  the  Zoological  Society  a  couple  were 
standing  before  the  cage  of  the  hyenas, 
while  the  man  was  commenting  upon 
the  habits  of  the  beast  for  the  benefit 
of  the  woman  who  hung  to  his  arm. 
Inspired  by  the  knowledge  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  her  swain,  the  young  woman 
began  to  rack  her  brains  for  original 
ideas  with  which  to  confront  him. 
Presently  one— the  natural  feminine 
idea— came.  “Bill!”  she  exclaimed, 
“what  *ave  these  'ere  to  do  with  mar¬ 
riage?”  “Why,  naught,  you  silly,”  re¬ 
torted  Bill,  unpolitely.  “They  ’ave,” 
she  returned,  triumphantly.  “When  a 
couple  are  bein’  spliced,  we  ’ears  ’em 
talk  of  the  hyenal  altar.”  The  sands 
of  Margate  are  indirectly  responsible 
for  this:  Father,  mother  and  family 
were  about  to  be  photographed  by  one 
of  the  itinerate  beach  fiends,  when  one 
of  the  olive  branches,  in  fear,  perhaps, 
of  the  machine,  fied  away,  with  mother 


in  hot  pursuit.  The  chase  waxed  long, 
for  the  urchin  was  blessed  with  sturdy 
legs,  and  mother’s  skirts  impeded  her. 
At  length,  even  father,  who  was  indul¬ 
gent  to  a  fault  at  holiday  time,  lost 
patience,  or  perhaps  he  was  reminded 
by  the  photographer  that  this  delay 
would  entail  an  expenditure  of  extra 
coppers.  “  ’Urry  up  with  the  nipper, 
Maria!  ’Ere’s  the  bloke  a- waitin’  with 
the  cbimsera!”  Hymeneal!  Gbimsera! 
Surely  it  is  rather  curious  that  classical 
words  such  as  these  should  be  known, 
however  indistinctly,  to  the  lower 
classes.  If  the  School  Board  are 
responsible  for  this,  then  there 
would  seem  to  be  some  Justification 
for  the  charge  of  over-educating  the 
masses. 

Want  of  sufficient  courage  to  rise  to 
an  important  occasion  is  frequently  a 
cause  of  word  blunders,  happy  or 
otherwise,  while  absent-minded  fits  are 
responsible  for  many  more.  In  a  cer¬ 
tain  borough  the  aldermen  met  one 
day  at  the  mayor’s  house,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  presenting  a  silver  cradle  to 
the  mayoress,  who  had  been  blessed 
with  a  eon  during  her  husband’s  year 
of  office.  The  alderman  who  was  to 
make  the  presentation  was  rather  a 
nervous  man— Just  the  one,  in  fact, 
who  might  be  relied  upon  to  say  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  way.  He  succeeded 
in  doing  so  in  his  opening  words.  “We 
have  met  together  here,”  he  began,  “on 

this  suspicious  occasion - ”  One  of 

his  confrires  pulled  him  by  the  coat¬ 
tails.  He  looked  round,  and  went  on, 
more  flurried  than  ever:  “I  repeat,  on 

this  very  suspicious  occasion - ”  Here 

laughter  that  could  be  no  longer  re¬ 
strained,  drowned  his  utterance.  It 
was  rather  hard  upon  the  mayoress, 
for  he  emphasized  the  “very”  in  so 
pronounced  a  fashion;  but  the  affair 
ended,  of  course,  quite  pleasantly.  A 
country  parson  found  himself  called 
upon  to  make  an  after-dinner  speech— 
for  him  an  almost  unique  experience. 
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The  assembly  were  well-nigh  con¬ 
vulsed,  when,  after  the  preliminary 
clearing  of  the  throat,  he  led  off  mildly 
with  “My  dear  brethren.”  He  repeated 
the  phrase  several  times  throughout 
bis  speech,  and,  when  be  had  finished, 
sank  back  into  his  chair,  perfectly 
oblivious  of  having  done  anything  “out 
of  order,”  A  better  instance  of  ab¬ 
sence  of  mind  occurred  in  the  case  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  written  a  most 
scholarly  and  erudite  letter  to  one  seek¬ 
ing  for  information,  concluding  with 
the  words:  “I  have  the  honor  to  be 
yours  very  respectively.”  It  was,  of 
course,  a  mere  penslip,  but  the  mis¬ 
take  looked  strangely  out  of  place 
after  so  much  that  was  clever  and  cor¬ 
rect.  The  Apparitor-General,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  communication  addressed  in 
most  unmistakable  fashion  to  “The 
Apparition-General,”  must  have  felt 
little  fiattered.  The  sender  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  man  morbidly  inclined. 

A  maid  happened  to  overbear  her 
mistress  talking  with  her  fifteen-year- 
old  daughter.  She  could  only  catch  a 
few  disconnected  scraps  of  the  conver¬ 
sation  that  was  taking  place,  but  she 
gathered  from  the  lips  of  her  mistress 
some  such  phrase  as  this:  “It’s  only  a 

Cornhlll  Magasine. 


matter  of  money,  after  all.”  “Just 
think!”  she  announced  later  on,  when 
she  bad  joined  the  ever-curious  com¬ 
pany  below  stairs,  “Missus  was  a-talk- 
ing  to  that  child  already  about  matri¬ 
mony.”  This  gives  us  some  idea  how 
lying  reports  and  scandal  originate  and 
are  circulated.  Servants  naturally  lis¬ 
ten  to  dining  and  drawing-room  con¬ 
versation,  but  unfortunately  they  can¬ 
not  repeat  what  they  hear,  and  their 
own  version  is  a  thing  altogether  new 
and  strange. 

A  gentleman  in  a  rural  district  drew 
down  upon  bis  bead  a  storm  of  adverse 
criticism  by  marrying  a  second  wife 
shortly  after  the  demise  of  bis  first. 
Two  of  those  good  ladles  who  look 
generally  upon  the  surface  of  things, 
and  who  are  over  ready  with  condem¬ 
nation,  were  discussing  the  disgraceful 
affair.  “Why,  my  dear,  there’s  his 
poor  wife  hardly  cold  in  her  grave,  and 
he  goes  and  marries  another.”  “Dread¬ 
ful!”  declared  the  other;  “I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.”  “I  should 
think  not.  Indeed,”  went  on  number 
one,  angrily.  “Marrying  wife  after 
wife  like  that— why,  the  man’s  a  regu¬ 
lar  polyglot!” 

Ernest  0.  Henham. 
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Spain  has  at  last  yielded  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
great  tropical  dominion,  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  has,  in  addition  to  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii,  and  possibly  Cuba, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  America. 
What  will  she  do  with  her  new  Em¬ 
pire?  Will  she  so  occupy  and  rule  It  as 
to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  races 
that  dwell  within  it,  and  to  develop 
and  Improve  her  own  polity,  or  will 
she  make  the  first  grand  failure  of  the 


Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  government  of 
inferior  races?  Will  she,  that  is,  apply 
herself  earnestly  and  with  single- 
mindedness  to  her  great  task,  or  will 
she,  through  a  mixture  of  moral  ti¬ 
midity,  self-distrust  and  blindness  to 
her  true  destiny,  half  refuse,  and  so 
wholly  spoil,  the  great  opportunity 
thus  presented  to  her?  These  are 
questions  that  the  thinking  part  of  the 
other  half  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are 
asking  with  the  deepest  interest  and 
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concern.  Englishmen  trust  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  America  will,  in  the  end, 
choose  the  true  path,  but  they  are  nec¬ 
essarily  most  anxious  that  at  this  the 
critical  moment,  the  moment  of  the  first 
step,  America  should  make  no  false 
start  We  do  not  seriously  fear  that 
Britain’s  anxiety  lest  America  shall 
neglect  to  take  up  her  responsibilities 
is  in  any  great  danger  of  being  misun¬ 
derstood  in  the  States.  Still,  lest  our 
attitude  should  by  chance  be  misrepre¬ 
sented,  let  us  state  clearly  that  if  we 
thought  merely  of  England’s  own  self¬ 
ish  interests,  rather  than  of  those  of 
the  race,  we  should  wish  America  to 
shrink  from,  and  so  miss,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  to  her.  A  Machiavel¬ 
lian  British  statesman  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  wish  America  first  to  make  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  govern,  and 
then  to  abandon,  her  over-sea  posses¬ 
sions.  If  America  failed,  as  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Powers  have  failed,  to  rule 
tropical  possessions,  the  gain,  from  a 
narrow,  selfish  standpoint,  would  be 
ours.  But  we  are  glad  to  think  that 
no  such  feeling  exists  here,  and  that 
there  is  no  section  of  British  opinion 
which  does  not  desire  that  America 
shall  succeed  in  the  development  of 
her  new  Empire.  We  ask,  then,  the 
people  of  America  to  believe  that  the 
advice  and  encouragement  so  eagerly 
and  strongly  pressed  upon  them  from 
this  side,  is  absolutely  genuine  and  sin¬ 
cere.  A  leading  English  statesman 
and  a  leading  English  political  thinker 
have  lately  urged  on  America  the  need 
of  starting  her  new  Empire  on  sound 
and  strong  lines.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in 
his  powerful  article  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  Scribner,  points  out  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  how  their 
new  Empire,  instead  of  proving  a  bur¬ 
den  on  those  who  care  most  for  the 
welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  may 
prove  a  source  of  strength  and  of  pub¬ 
lic  virtue.  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  in  his 
little  book,  “The  Control  of  the  Trop¬ 


ics,”  Just  published  by  Macmillan  and 
Co.,  takes  up  the  same  theme,  and  with 
the  utmost  lucidity  and  power  lays 
down  the  true  principles  upon  which 
a  Western  people  should  deal  with 
tropical  dependencies.  These  two  arti¬ 
cles— Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  may  be 
noted,  quotes  largely  from  Mr.  Kidd^ 
taken  together,  may  be  said  to  consti¬ 
tute  England’s  appeal  to  America.  It 
is  an  appeal  neither  selfish  nor  inter¬ 
ested,  and  if  it  fails,  our  disappoint¬ 
ment  will  be,  not  that  this  country  has 
suffered,  but  that  our  own  flesh  and 
blood  have  preferred  the  smug  safety 
of  their  vast  parish  to  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  duties  of  a  wider  outlook, 
moral  and  political. 

The  main,  the  essential,  principle 
which  the  Americans  must  pursue  in 
establishing  their  sway  over  their  new 
Empire  is  that  in  every  case  the  gov¬ 
ernment  set  up  must  be  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  peoples  governed.  They  must 
give  the  Philippines,  that  is,  not  the 
government  which  will  appear  to  con¬ 
duce  most  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  nor,  again,  the  government 
which  some  fraction  of  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  seem  to  demand.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  make  a  capital  error 
in  the  Imperial  art.  What  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  must  consider  is  what  scheme  of 
government  will  be  most  productive  of 
happiness  to  the  races  governed.  The 
government  of  a  subject  race  is  a 
trust,  and  the  rulers  of  the  protecting 
and  controlling  people  must  never  for¬ 
get  that  they  are  in  the  position  of 
trustees,  and  bound,  like  trustees,  to 
think  first  of  the  interests  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  trust  They  must  not  be¬ 
cause  at  home  they  believe  In  repre¬ 
sentative  government  and  elective  In¬ 
stitutions,  rush  to  endow  the  people  of 
the  tropics  with  similar  powers.  They 
must  rather  consider,  not  whether  vot 
Ing  Is  good  in  the  abstract,  but  whether 
an  electoral  system  is  likely  or  not  to 
be  conducive  to  the  prosperity,  moral 
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and  physical,  of  the  Philippines. 
More  important  stiil  is  it  that  America 
should  not  look  to  making  any  direct 
gain  out  of  her  possessions.  It  seems 
a  natural  thing  for  a  nation  which  be¬ 
lieves  in  protection  to  include  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  in  its  tariff,— «.e.,  to  shut  out 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  to  make  the 
Philippines  get  all  they  want  from 
America.  But  this  is  in  fact  to  make 
the  Phiiippines  a  ciose  preserve  for  the 
American  manufacturer, — i.e.,  to  set 
up  the  old  colonial  system,  the  system 
which  we  once  had,  and  which  France 
has  to  this  day.  Yet,  reasonable  as 
this  may  seem,  to  a  people  accustomed 
as  are  the  Americans  to  protection,  it 
means  ruin  in  the  case  of  a  depend- 
«ncy.  Spain  governed  her  colonies  on 
that  principle,  and  look  at  the  result 
They  were  destroyed  commercially  by 
their  dependence  on  the  mother-coun¬ 
try.  If  America  seeks  to  make  her  new 
Empire  her  tied  customer  she  will  in¬ 
fallibly  ruin  her  tropical  possessions. 
We  say  this,  not  because  we  want  an 
open  market  in  the  Philippines. 
America  need  not,  and  ought  not  to 
think  for  a  moment  about  our  suscepti¬ 
bilities,— we  shall  do  very  well,  what¬ 
ever  policy  she  adopts.  What  America 
must  think  of  alone  is  what  will  suit 
the  Philippines,— what  will  make  them 
prosperous.  But  that  is  not  making 
them  a  tied  house  and  re-establishing 
the  old  colonial  system.  The  interest 
of  the  governed,  that  alone  must  be 
ber  guide,  not  any  desire  to  benefit  her 
own  merchants,  or,  again,  to  do  this 
country  a  good  turn. 

Curiously  enough,  the  ideal  principle 
of  colonial  government  was  never  bet¬ 
ter  stated  for  popular  use  than  by  a 
great  American,- General  Grant  Mr. 
-Chamberlain  quotes  from  General 
drant  a  striking  passage  which,  while 
describing  our  system  of  governing  de¬ 
pendencies,  lays  down  the  true  system: 
'“England  governs  her  own  colonies, 
«nd  particularly  those  embracing  the 


people  of  different  races  from  her  own, 
better  than  any  other  nation.  She  Is 
just  to  the  conquered,  but  rigid.  She 
makes  them  self-supporting,  but  gives 
the  benefit  of  labor  to  the  laborer.  She 
does  not  seem  to  look  upon  the  colon¬ 
ies  as  outside  possessions  which  she  is 
at  liberty  to  work  for  the  support  and 
aggrandizement  of  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment” 

Grant,  in  fact,  saw  that  England 
succeeds,  and  we  should  add,  only 
succeeds,  because  she  has  an  ethical 
basis  for  her  Empire.  No  doubt  the 
people  of  England  do  not  realize  this 
consciously,  though  they  do  uncon¬ 
sciously,  when  they  say  we  must  act 
justly  and  fairly  to  the  Empire.  No 
doubt,  also,  we  blundered  into  our  sys¬ 
tem,  little  by  little,  rather  than  set  it 
up  on  abstract  grounds.  Still,  the  fact 
remains  that  what  keeps  our  Empire 
together,  what  gives  us  a  really  able 
body  of  administrators,  what  secures 
us  from  revolt,  and  what,  to  a  great 
extent,  ennobles  our  home  politics,  is 
the  fact  that  “the  interests  of  the  gov¬ 
erned”  is  our  rule  of  empire.  If 
America  keeps  that  in  mind,  the  petty 
difficulties  which  she  now  dreads  will 
disappear.  She  will  find  the  men— 
West  Point,  at  the  beginning,  will  give 
her  plenty  of  good  administrators— and 
she  will  find  also  that  the  government 
of  dependencies  will  not  corrupt,  but 
tend  to  purify,  her  home  administra¬ 
tion.  We  see  that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  said 
to  have  declared  to  the  President  that 
India  was  the  curse  of  England.  No 
greater  mistake  could  possibly  be 
made,  and  none  but  a  very  reckless 
thinker  would  ever  have  made  such  a 
statement  India  is  a  great,  or,  if  you 
will,  a  terrific  responsibility,  but  who 
can  say  that  a  man  who  accepts  an  on¬ 
erous  trust  and  carries  it  out  faithfully 
is  cursed  thereby?  Men  are  far  more 
often  cursed  by  the  lack  of  responsi¬ 
bilities.  They  are  “drowned  in  secu¬ 
rity,”  in  their  own  material  welfare. 
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and  in  tbeir  want  of  real  difficulties 
with  which  to  grapple.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  men  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
terrible  difficulties  which  the  Indian 
€k>vemment  occasionally  encounters, 
are  not  made  worse,  but  better,  citi¬ 
zens  thereby.  With  the  allegation  that 
an  over-sea  Empire  would  mean  in¬ 
creased  corruption  in  America,  Mr. 
Ohamberlain  deals  very  well.  He 
shows  that  our  politics  have  been 
purified,  not  made  more  corrupt, 
as  the  Empire  has  increased.  And 
here  we  may  note  that  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  also  touches  upon  one 
very  important  practical  question, 
—the  question  of  big  salaries.  If  the 
Americans  try  to  pay  small  salaries  to 
their  colonial  administrators  they  will 
almost  certainly  run  on  the  rock  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  They  want  to  Insist  on  a  very 
high  standard,  moral  as  well  as  intel¬ 
lectual,  in  their  Imperial  Civil  servants, 
and  they  will  only  be  able  to  insist  on 
it  if  they  make  these  posts  desirable 
enough  to  attract  really  good  men,  and 
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valuable  enough  to  make  dismissal  a 
very  severe  penalty. 

We  have  but  one  more  word  to  urge. 
America  originally  taught  us  how  to 
govern  our  Empire.  By  their  righteous 
and  vehement  refusal  to  submit  to  a 
system  under  which  the  Colonies  were 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit,  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  serve  the  Interests,  of  the 
mother-country,  the  States  taught  us  a 
great  lesson.  They  need  not  be  too 
proud  to  relearn  that  lesson  from  those 
they  originally  taught.  All  we  want 
America  to  do  is  to  start  her  Empire 
on  true  lines.  If  she  does  that,  all  will 
be  well,  and  she  will  be  able  to  make 
any  modifications  in  our  colonial  sys¬ 
tem  that  a  difference  of  circumstances 
may  require.  We  implore  her  not  to 
shrink  from  or  to  shirk  her  great  duty, 
but  to  accept  it  and  carry  it  out  in  the 
spirit  in  which  her  people  entered  upon 
the  recent  war  with  Spain.  They  did 
not  shirk  that  duty.  They  must  not 
shirk  those  which  are  directly  derived 
from  it 
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All  the  world  over  it  has  been  a  fine 
season.  In  the  old  “play-ground  of 
Elnrope”  every  great  peak  was  accessi¬ 
ble,  even  by  the  most  difficult  and  rare¬ 
ly  used  routes.  The  occupants  of  lofty 
bivouacs  for  once  slept  warm,  and 
as  well  as  men  may  whose  mattress 
is  of  sharp  and  angular  stones.  More¬ 
over,  the  weather  was  not  only  good, 
but  steadily  good,  so  that  most  moun¬ 
taineers  looked  for  a  great  body  of  new 
achievement  and  a  general  immunity 
from  accident.  Both  expectations 
have,  however,  been  singularly  falsi¬ 
fied. 

The  list  of  successes  is  short,  the  tale 
of  accidents  is  long.  In  the  Chamonix 
district,  the  Duke  De’  Abruzzi  climbed 
iiie  Aiguille  sans  nom,  and  the  rock 
point  between  the  pic  Whymper  and 


the  Col  des  grandes  Jorasses.  In 
Switzerland  proper  there  have  been 
a  few  variations  of  old  routes,  chlefiy 
by  steep  faces  usually  plastered  with 
ice,  but  this  year  comparatively  clear. 
In  the  Caucasus,  M.  de  Dechy  has 
made  a  new  ascent  and  a  new  pass, 
both  of  the  second  rank.  In  India,  the 
famous  Gurkha  officer,  the  Hon.  C.  G. 
Bruce,  has  had  several  new  climbs. 
In  Tirol,  the  north  wall  of  the  Elnser- 
kofel  and  the  Cadore  face  of  the  Ante- 
lao  have  been  forced.  Three  of  the 
loftier  summits  of  the  Canadian  Rock¬ 
ies  have  been  scaled,  one  of  them  so 
centrally  placed  that  its  melting  snows 
drain  partly  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  pertly 
into  the  Pacific,  partly  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean.  In  Bolivia,  Sir  M.  Conway 
has  climbed  Yllimani  (22,500  feet  high). 
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and  bas  failed  on  Sorata,  after  reach¬ 
ing  a  still  greater  altitude.  There  is 
little  or  nothing  else  worth  mentioning. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  list  of  Alpine 
catastrophes  is  appalling.  The  number 
of  deaths  at  heights  above  2,000  metres 
(6,562  feet)  reaches  the  enormous  ag¬ 
gregate  of  thirty-one.  Two  of  these 
may  not  perhaps  be,  in  strictness, 
mountaineering  fatalities.  Mr.  Norman 
Neruda’s  death  ou  his  favorite 
FOnffinger-spitze  seems  to  have  been 
due  to  heart  disease,  and  the  fall  of  the 
Saxon  student  on  the  point  of  his  own 
ice-axe  might  as  well  have  occurred 
in  the  street  But  the  balance  is  large 
enough  to  be  distressing.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  victims,  six  were  abso¬ 
lutely  alone,  more  than  twenty  were 
unaccompanied  by  guides.  In  several 
cases  they  were  unroped,  in  one  case 
the  rope  is  said  to  have  been  cut,  and 
in  three  the  party  consisted  of  two 
only,  though  they  had  to  cross  or  de¬ 
scend  a  steep  and  crevassed  glacier. 
The  laws  of  mountaineering  have,  in 
a  word,  been  broken  by  wholesale,  and 
the  mountains  have  taken  a  wholesale 
revenge. 

In  view  of  the  abnormally  heavy 
death-roll  in  this  year  of  exceptionally 
beautiful  weather  the  question  natural¬ 
ly  suggests  itself:  Is  there  any  con¬ 
nection  between  fine  weather  and  fatal 
accidents?  Of  course  sunshine  causes 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  expedi¬ 
tions,  but  this  is  hardly  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  fine  years 
seem  to  be  as  prolific  in  calamity  as 
rainy  ones,  perhaps  indeed  more  pro¬ 
lific,  although  the  ordinary  mountain¬ 
eering  difficulties  are  certainly  less.  In 
the  year  1865,  famous  for  the  first 
Matterhorn  accident,  that  mountain 
was  exceptionally  free  from  ice,  so  that 
Mr.  Whymper  and  Michel  Croz,  when 
at  the  top,  raced  along  the  level  rocks, 
which  are  usually  burled  under  many 
feet  of  snow.  The  year  1882,  again, 
was  a  fine  weather  year,  but  Professor 


Balfour  and  Petrus  were  killed  on  the 
Aiguille  Blanche  de  Peuteret  and  Mr. 
Penhall  and  Maurer  on  the  Wetterhom, 
while  Mr.  (Jabbett  and  the  Lochmat- 
ters  feU  from  the  Dent  Blanche,  then 
“in  quite  perfect  condition.’’  Similarly, 
1895  was  a  record  year  for  sunshine 
and  also  a  record  year  for  disasters. 
Now  the  chief  perils  of  a  rainy  season 
are  in  the  nature  of  things  that  sautent 
aux  yeux.  They  are  mainly  snow¬ 
storms,  avalanches,  stones  melting  out 
of  ice,  rotten  snow,  and  glazed  rocks. 
These  are,  in  short,  of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  that  few  of  the  less  experienced, 
yet  more  hardy,  mountaineers,  are 
greatly  tempted  to  risk  them  without 
professional  aid.  But  when  skies  are 
blue  day  after  day,  and  rocks  are  dry, 
the  invitation  is  harder  to  resist  The 
truth  is,  that  the  dangers  peculiar  to 
continuous  fine  weather,  although 
much  less  obvious,  are  quite  as  grave 
as  the  others.  First  there  are  the 
stones,  which,  when  their  ice-setting 
is  completely  gone,  sink  gently  down 
on  sloping  slabs,  where  they  remain 
so  delicately  poised  that  the  first  move¬ 
ment  of  the  morning  air  will  send  them 
bounding  off,  long  before  a  single  di¬ 
rect  ray  of  sunshine  has  touched  them. 
Another  effect  of  continued  drought  is 
the  gradual  loosening  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  big  rocks,  so  that,  though  they 
will  not  move  at  a  touch,  a  man’s 
weight  will  send  them  fiashing  down 
the  cliff.  Of  course,  too,  in  such  years, 
the  steepest  snow  slopes  turn  to  ice, 
and  these,  with  a  thin  crust  of  snow 
on  them,  such  as  a  summer  fiurry 
leaves,  become  the  most  dangerous  of 
man-traps.  On  such  a  slope,  on  the 
Glacier  des  Nantillons,  Mr.  Aston 
Binns  and  Xavier  Imseng  lost  their 
lives  this  year,  and  to  gravel  left  on 
rocks  by  the  melting  out  of  snow  many 
of  this  year’s  fatal  slips  may  probably 
be  attributed.  The  most  terrible  ca¬ 
tastrophe  of  1898  was  that  by  which 
Dr.  Hopkinson,  his  son  and  two 
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daughters  lost  their  lives  on  the  Petite 
Dent  de  Veislvl.  They  were  not  an 
incompetent  party,  the  place  was  not 
difficult,  they  were  properly  roped,  but 
their  bodies  were  found  at  the  foot  of 
an  easy  cliff  literally  shattered  to 
pieces.  As  their  boots  were  on  their 
feet,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  did  not 
fall  far  through  the  air,  for  that  al¬ 
most  invariably  results  in  the  tearing 
off  of  the  footgear,  owing,  possibly,  to 
the  air  rushing  in  through  loosened 
openings.  The  rope,  too,  was  un¬ 
broken.  It  is  probable  that  the  fore¬ 
most  climber  pulled  a  great  rock  upon 
his  chest,  which  flung  him  backwards, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  party 
were  spun  outwards  and  dashed  in 
again,  with  terrlflc  force,  on  to  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  One  must  acquit  Dr. 
Hopkinson  of  imprudence  in  going 
without  a  guide  on  such  an  expedition, 
but  still  professional  Instinct  would 
probably  have  guessed  that  the  rock 
was  loose,  for  it  is  Just  in  these  small 
things  that  a  good  guide’s  flair  is  most 
wonderful. 

Although  guideless  climbing,  or  go¬ 
ing  with  only  one  guide  over  glaciers, 
always  Involves  a  risk  requiring  Justi- 
flcatlon,  it  is  altogether  venial  com¬ 
pared  to  solitary  climbing.  In  addition 
to  the  external  dangers  common  to  all 
mountaineering  expeditions,  and  which 
are  reduced  to  insigniflcant  dimensions 
in  the  case  of  a  properly  organized 
party,  a  slight  slip,  a  fall  into  a  cre¬ 
vasse,  a  broken  leg,  even  a  badly 
sprained  wrist,  may  prove  fatal  to  a 
man  climbing  alone.  It  is  urged,  of 
course,  that  many  such  expeditions 
have  been  successful.  Professor  Tyn¬ 
dall  came  safely  back  from  Monte 
Rosa,  Mr.  Morshead  from  Mont  Blanc, 
Mr.  Girdlestone  from  many  glacier 
passes.  But  few  realize  the  demands 
made  on  the  lonely  mountahieer.  A 
fair  measure  of  skill,  courage,  and  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  enough,  unless  rein¬ 


forced  by  that  rarest  of  all  qualities, 
the  capacity  for  taking  quite  abnormal 
care  for  many  hours  at  a  stretch.  This 
becomes  inexpressibly  tedious  on  a 
long  expedition,  and  the  nerves  of  only 
a  few  are  equal  to  it  A  number  of 
famous  climbers  have  thus  lost  their 
lives,  like  Herr  Winkler,  the  conqueror 
of  the  Cima  della  Madonna,  who  start¬ 
ed  alone  from  Zinal  for  the  Weiss- 
horn  and  never  returned.  This  year 
a  similar  fate  befell  M.  Roche  on  the 
Southern  Aiguille  d’Arves  in  Dauphin^, 
a  mountain  which  has  a  mauvais  pas 
hardly  to  be  matched  outside  the 
Dolomites.  M.  Thorant  (subsequently 
killed  on  the  Melje)  climbed  it  alone 
in  1895;  nowM.  Roche  has  attempted  to 
repeat  that  tour  de  force,  and  has  paid 
the  penalty  of  failure  with  his  life. 
And  not  only  are  the  failures  of  these 
mountaineers  calamitous  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  their  successes  arouse  a 
dangerous  emulation  in  others,  only 
their  equals  in  courage,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  inexperienced  men  and 
women  go  light-heartedly  scrambling 
in  the  mountains  who  at  home  have 
compunctious  vlsitlngs  on  the  edge  of 
a  sea-wall. 

For  1899  the  Alpine  Club  has  a  new 
President  in  the  person  of  Mr.  James 
Bryce,  and  so  for  the  second  time  in 
its  history  the  English  Club,  the 
Soci^U  Mire  of  all  the  Alpine  Clubs  of 
the  world,  has  for  Its  head  a  Privy 
Councillor  and  an  ex-Mlnlster  of  the 
Crown.  In  politics  Mr.  Bryce  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  reactionary,  but  in  regard  to  the 
Alps  he  is  known  to  hold  thoroughly 
conservative  opinions.  He  has  done 
much  to  deserve  our  thanks  in  preserv¬ 
ing  our  old  mountain  paths  from  en¬ 
croachment  We  shall  have  reason  to 
be  still  more  grateful  if  he  can  induce 
the  forward  school  of  mountaineers  to 
quit  these  perilous  “new  departures,” 
and  to  return  once  more  super  antiquas 
vias. 
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A  LAPP  PRAYER. 

Tbe  day  beginning 
The  boly  seven 

We  give  great  thanks  to  the  King  of  Heaven: 

We  who  are  sinned  against,  we  who  are  sinning; 

We  who  grow  weary  in  losing  and  winning 
Tbe  things  of  little  worth: 

We  that  are  strong,  we  that  are  very  weak 
Thy  holy  places  seek. 

And  lift  unto  Thy  holy  hills  our  earth— 

The  day  beginning 
The  holy  seven. 

Lord,  who  didst  light  the  flxSd  stars  in  heaven 
And  gave  the  marsh-fire  to  us  for  a  fear. 

And  bade  the  sun  be  beautiful  and  dear: 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  giving,  and  the  seven 
Days  for  our  dally  bread; 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  wandering  angels  here 
And  Thy  fix6d  stars  o’erhead. 

We  praise  Thee  for  the  strait  path  and  the  byway, 

We  praise  Thee  for  the  thorns  that  fend  the  rose, 

We  praise  Thee  for  the  weeds  upon  the  highway, 

And  for  the  lilies  in  the  garden-close: 

We  praise  in  our  way  who  would  praise  in  Thy  way 
If  like  the  stars  we  did  not  sing  but  shine, 

Nor  In  the  growing  daylight  faint  and  dwlne. 

We  praise  Thee,  God,  for  all  strong  things  that  be: 
The  glorious  sea 

Filled  full  of  creatures  that  Thy  hand  has  made 
Fulfilled  of  Joy,  for  no  man  made  afraid. 

For  oaks  that  lift  their  great  arms  to  the  sky. 

For  oaks  that  fall  beneath  the  axe  and  die; 

We  praise  Thee,  God,  for  all  weak  things  that  go 
Thy  loving  eyes  below: 

Coney  and  mouse  and  squirrel-folk  that  flee 
When  none  pursueth:  every  timid  thing 
That  opes  wild  eyes  or  lifts  a  frightened  wing: 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

As  for  the  forest  tree; 

We  praise  Thee  for  the  puddle,  and  the  shallow 
Brooklet  as  for  the  sea. 

Thou  glv’st  the  reindeer  moss:  and  in  Thy  keeping 
Are  all  the  sands  and  snows: 

Thou  seest  the  bird’s  fall  and  the  gray  wolfs  leaping: 
The  wind’s  way  as  it  goes 

Is  shaped  by  Thee:  Thy  hands  the  leaves  are  heaplnv 
When  the  Nor’wester  blows. 
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The  hunter’s  shouts:  the  tears  of  women’s  weeping, 
Hast  Thou  not  numbered? 

And  all  the  shadowy  fears  upon  us  creeping 
Thy  breath  has  made! 

Even  dreams  that  come  to  vex  the  heavy  sleeping 
Of  quick  men:  and  the  light  sleep  of  the  dead: 

For  this  and  these,  and  all  Thy  ways  and  days 
We  give  Thee  praise. 

Leisure  Hour.  "Swa  Hopper. 


CHARLES 

The  modern  theorists  who  explain 
genius  by  “heredity,”  may  own  them¬ 
selves  puzzled  in  the  case  of  Charles 
Dickens.  The  old  plan  of  detecting 
submerged  intellect  in  the  mother,  is 
refuted  by  the  circumstance  that  Dick¬ 
ens’  mother  lent  her  traits  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  Mrs.  Nickleby.  More  elabo¬ 
rate  research  seems  to  have  thrown 
no  genealogical  light  on  the  mystery. 
Mr.  Forster’s  biography  of  his  friend 
does  not  begin  with  “an  ell  of  geneal¬ 
ogy.”  Mr.  Carlyle’s  pedigree  has  been 
traced,  through  unliterary  peasants, 
back  to  the  Lords  Torthorwald,  “who 
never  saw  pen  and  ink,”  and  so  to  a 
period  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done  for 
Dickens.  On  the  other  hand,  his  kin¬ 
dred  were  not  remarkable  for  hysteria, 
lunacy,  apoplexy,  consumption,  or  any 
of  the  other  disagreeable  constituents 
out  of  which  genius  is  believed  (by 
Lombroso)  to  be  composed.  They  were 
very  normal  representatives  of  the 
middle  classes.  If  Dickens  inherited  a 
turn  for  composition  from  his  father, 
the  original  of  Mr.  Mlcawber,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  inherit  the  casual  and 
shiftless  character  of  that  hero,  being 
a  remarkably  keen  man  of  business. 
Thus  it  is  certain  that  though,  to  an 
all-knowing  mind,  the  inherited  con¬ 
stituents  of  genius  in  the  author  of 
“Pickwick”  must  be  visible,  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  sure  that  they  evade  the  Investlga- 

*  A  general  essay  on  the  novels  of  Charles  Dick 
ens,  contributed  to  the  Gadshlll  Edition. 


DICKENS.* 

tlons  of  human  industry.  Dickens  was 
the  child  of  himself,  and  of  his  own 
works. 

The  study  of  Dickens’  early  environ¬ 
ment  throws  much  light  on  his  bent  of 
mind.  Bom  at  Landport,  in  Portsea, 
on  Febmary  7th,  1812,  Dickens  might 
just  have  remembered,  as  a  childish 
impression,  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
His  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  years 
of  dissatisfaction  and  reaction  which 
ensued,  but  we  know  from  his  own  re¬ 
marks  that  he  then  heard  of  Radicals 
only  as  evil  men,  who  thought  the 
Prince  Regent  too  fat,  and  were  banded 
against  that  constituted  authority  from 
which  Dickens  ptre,  as  a  clerk  in  the 
navy-pay  office,  received  an  income  in¬ 
adequate  to  his  expenses.  'While 
Dickens  was  growing  up  to  be  twenty, 
the  Reform  Bill  was  passed,  the 
charter  of  his  own  middle  class,  but  it 
awoke  no  enthusiasm  in  his  ardent  na¬ 
ture.  He  had  seen  too  much  of  popu¬ 
lar  misery,  and  of  Parliamentary  pro¬ 
ceedings,  to  believe  in  the  new  pana¬ 
cea,  and  became  naturally  a  Radical 
himself,  much  as,  in  totally  different 
circumstances,  his  great  predecessor, 
Scott,  became  a  Tory.  Dickens  was 
thus,  from  his  very  first  essays,  a  voice 
in  the  great  murmur  of  modern  discon¬ 
tent,  an  impulse  in  the  movement 
which  makes  towards  an  end  undis¬ 
cerned,  but  he  never  had  a  system  of 
thought  about  the  object  which  chiefiy 
occupied  his  serious  hours.  He  bore  a 
lasting  grudge  against  the  memory  of 
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his  famous  early  sufferings;  but  one 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Gissing,  in  his 
most  interesting  study,  in  holding  that 
Dickens  “strove  to  found  his  title  of 
gentleman  on  something  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  glory.”  One  falls  to  see 
that  he  ever  thought  for  a  moment 
about  the  title  of  gentleman.  Com¬ 
mercial  by  instinct,  he  wished  his  gen¬ 
ius  to  receive  the  material  reward 
which  was  its  due;  he  wanted  to  live 
largely,  liberally,  and  generously.  His 
tastes  and  his  beneficence  needed 
money,  and  the  making  of  money  by 
labor  in  his  art  probably  tended  to  be¬ 
come,  unconsciously,  an  end  in  itself. 
He  never  could  bear  to  yield  to  age, 
to  resign  his  endeavor,  to  leave  his  por¬ 
tentous  energy  unoccupied.  Like 
Scott,  he  might  have  said,  “No  rest  for 
me  but  in  the  woolen;”  he  could  not 
withdraw,  like  Shakespeare,  to  country 
quiet  His  native  bent  was  as  much 
towards  the  stage  as  to  fiction,  and  he 
wore  himself  out  untimely  in  working 
the  theatrical  side  of  his  nature,  in  his 
Readings.  The  desire  to  be  conspicu¬ 
ously  before  the  world  which  idolized 
him  may  have  been  as  potent  as  the 
need  of  money  in  spurring  the  energy 
of  Dickens  to  its  fatal  goal. 

It  is  to  these  circumstances,  extraor¬ 
dinary  energy,  craving  for  employ¬ 
ment,  a  half-suppressed  genius  for 
the  stage,  need  of  money,  and  need  of 
publicity,  that  we  trace  these  defects 
of  Dickens’  work  which  are  due  to  sur¬ 
plusage.  He  did  too  much,  with  the 
Inevitable  consequences.  He  read  too 
little.  His  nature  was  all  for  literary 
action;  not  for  study,  criticism,  and  re¬ 
flection.  The  results  were  these  blem¬ 
ishes  with  which  he  is  reproached  In 
that  age  of  reaction  which  ever  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  a  career  of  vast  popular  suc¬ 
cess.  Criticism,  indeed,  was  not  lack¬ 
ing,  even  when  he  was  best  accepted. 
It  is  quite  an  error  to  think  that 
Dickens’  literary  contemporaries  did 
not  see  the  motes  where  a  younger 


generation  is  apt  to  see  the  beams.  At 
present  we  do  not  find  it  easy  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  genius  which,  even  in  its 
errors,  so  delighted  our  fathers.  A 
natural  loyalty  must  not  blind  us  to  de¬ 
fects,  nor  should  the  complacent  supe¬ 
riority  of  a  more  recent  generation  be 
allowed  to  lead  us  yet  further  astray. 

The  education  of  Dickens,  as  he  has 
described  it  himself,  was  only  a  trifle 
better  than  that  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  elder  Mr.  Weller  devised  for  his 
son.  From  a  very  early  age  Dickens’ 
knowledge  of  shabby  London  was,  in¬ 
deed,  extensive  and  peculiar.  After 
acquiring  the  elementary  arts  of  read¬ 
ing  and  writing,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  fall  in  with  a  little,  neglected 
collection  of  the  great  novelists  of  the 
last  century— Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne, 
Defoe— some  volumes  of  travel,  and  the 
“Arabian  Nights.”  On  these  he  made 
himself;  and  probably  the  popular  tales 
with  which  his  nurse,  Mercy,  used  to 
frighten  him,  nourished  the  more  ro¬ 
mantic  part  of  his  mind,  which  dwelt 
lovingly  on  things  uncanny.  The 
Waverley  Novels  began  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  Dickens  could  read,  and  ceased 
when  he  was  about  twenty.  We  know 
that  he  admired  them,  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  were  the  joy  of  his 
boyhood.  His  early  reading,  which 
really  was  the  chief  literary  suste¬ 
nance  of  his  mind,  went  back  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Feudalism  and 
the  Catholic  and  historic  past  had  no 
charm  for  him;  he  was,  in  fact,  rather 
a  child  of  the  last  age  than  of  his  own 
In  literature.  Against  that  age,  with 
all  his  radicalism,  he  was  not  wholly 
in  reaction.  The  true  division  between 
past  and  present— the  railway  cutting- 
was  made  after  Dickens  was  formed  as 
a  genius;  he  belongs  essentially  to  the 
old  coaching  days,  and  his  heart,  if  not 
his  Judgment,  was  on  the  side  of 
Merry  England.  His  judgment  ran 
otherwise,  for  it  was  prematurely 
humanitarian.  He  loved  the  jolly  pub- 
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licans  and  coachmen,  the  tavern  life, 
the  punch,  the  red  faces  and  red  waist¬ 
coats;  the  broad-blown  merriment 
which  accompanied  cruelty  of  punish¬ 
ment,  and  indifference  to  popular  suf¬ 
fering.  Cruelty  and  indifference  and 
oppression  were  detested  by  Dickens 
above  all  things;  yet,  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  society,  humor  had  been  coeval 
with  hardness  of  heart  We  all  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  tender-hearted  now; 
but  where  are  our  humorists?  A  work 
on  recent  Victorian  humorists  would 
be  a  scanty  and  gloomy  compilation. 
Dickens  was  able  to  combine  the  old 
jollity  with  the  new  humanitarianism; 
his  age,  education,  observation,  and 
natural  temperament  all  combined  to 
this  result  The  scanty  taste  for  books, 
the  absence  of  the  literary  quality, 
the  native  rhetoric  of  one  who  had  not 
painfully  reflected  on  style,  were  to 
prevent  him  from  puzzling  the  widest 
public,  but,  in  turn,  were  to  make  him 
most  distasteful  to  the  later  pricieux 
and  prideuses.  His  quality  has  be¬ 
come  his  defect 

Brought  up  in  slums  and  shabby 
streets,  familiar  with  the  workroom  of 
the  blacking  factory,  with  the  pawn¬ 
broker,  the  dun,  the  bailiff,  the  debtors’ 
prison,  Dickens  “was  making  himself 
all  the  while,”  like  Scott  among  the 
glens  of  Liddesdale.  Odious  and  de¬ 
tested  as  were  his  surroundings,  they 
only  fostered  his  sympathy  with  the 
dispossessed,  the  unknlghtly  disin¬ 
herited.  The  genius  of  the  world  se¬ 
lected  for  him  this  gloomy  apprentice¬ 
ship,  that  there  might  be  a  new  voice, 
and  a  new  tale  for  it  to  tell  among  men. 
Bom  in  whatever  rank,  educated  in 
slums,  or  at  Charterhouse  and  Trinity, 
Dickens  must  have  been  an  observer, 
a  teller  of  tales.  He  has  remarked  on 
the  instantaneous  keenness  of  his  own 
observation,  and  on  the  rapidity  of  his 
Inferences,  even  in  his  earliest  years. 
These  things  were  free  gifts  of  his 
genius,  and  he  naturally  delighted  in 
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their  exercise,  as  in  his  long  nocturnal 
prowls  in  poor  neighborhoods.  He  was 
bom  to  note  each  unmarked  trait,  each 
eccentricity,  and  to  lend  his  eyes  to 
the  mass  of  us  unobservant  si>ectators 
of  life.  Fortune  placed  him  early  in 
Thackeray’s  “dreadful  poor  man’s 
country;”  bom  in  Thackeray’s  class, 
he  would  have  observed  that,  too,  as, 
in  fact,  he  never  actually  did.  To  the 
study  of  the  well-to-do,  of  the  con¬ 
tented  and  well-bred  class,  Dickens 
brought  older  eyes  and  a  grain  of 
prejudice.  It  might  have  been  wiser  in 
him  to  enter  society  as  Lockhart  did, 
considering  it  as  a  theatre  where  “the 
dresses  and  actresses”  were  prettier 
than  in  any  other.  But  he  did  not 
choose  to  become  really  familiar  with 
a  world  which  he  often  chose  to  satir¬ 
ize;  hence  the  frequent  failure  of  such 
satire.  Perhaps  a  man  can  never 
write  his  best  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
his  early  and  most  poignant  impres¬ 
sions.  He  would  have  been  in  society, 
not  of  it,  an  intelligent  stranger,  like 
the  Chinese  of  Goldsmith,  or  the  Huron 
of  Voltaire.  He  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  that  position:  not  a  matter  for  mar¬ 
vel;  his  “Dedlocks”  and  his  “Cousin 
Feenix”  are  decidedly  sketched  from  a 
distance.  But  it  was  not  his  especial 
business  to  draw  them. 

The  observation  of  Dickens  was  as 
peculiar  in  kind  as  minute  and  sleep¬ 
less  in  exercise.  Every  human  being, 
of  course,  down  to  the  seml-Idlot- 
ic  landlord  of  the  inn  in  “Barnaby 
Budge,”  sees  existence  at  an  angle  of 
his  own.  We  look  at  life  each  through 
our  personal  prism.  But  the  prism  of 
Dickens,  if  the  phrase  is  permissable, 
was  peculiarly  prismatic.  It  lent  ec¬ 
centricity  of  color  and  of  form  to  the 
object  .observed.  It  settled  on  a  feat¬ 
ure,  and  exaggerated  that.  Now,  to 
look  at  things  thus  is  the  essence  of 
the  art  of  the  caricaturist.  A  very 
good  example  may  be  found  in  the 
amusing  charges  of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm. 
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He  shuns  or  omits  everything  but  that 
'Which  he  considers  essential  for  his 
purpose  of  diverting,  and  he  insists 
upon  that.  It  has  been  denied  that 
Dickens’  work  is  caricature,  and  to  say 
that  it  is  always  caricature  would  be 
vastly  unjust  Nevertheless,  the  insist¬ 
ence  on  Carker’s  teeth,  Pancks’  snort, 
Skimpole’s  manner,  Jamdyce’s  east 
wind,  and  Rigaud’s  moustache,  to  take 
only  a  few  cases,  is  exactly  what  we 
mean  by  caricature;  and  it  is  carica¬ 
ture  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
The  historian,  like  the  novelist  was 
wont  to  fix  on  a  single  trait  or  two— in 
Robespierre,  St  Just  or  whoever  it 
might  be— and  to  hammer  insistently 
upon  that  It  was  a  ready,  if  inexpen¬ 
sive,  method  of  securing  a  distinct  im¬ 
pression.  Both  Dickens  and  Carlyle 
overworked  this  method,  which  be¬ 
comes,  in  the  long  run,  a  stumbling 
block— to  Monsieur  Talne,  for  example. 

Connected  with  the  vividness  of 
Dickens’  observation  (which  becomes, 
in  effect,  a  recreation  of  the  object)  is 
what  one  may  call  his  Animism,  in  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer’s  sense  of  that  am¬ 
biguous  word.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
pbilosophera,  early  man,  and  simple, 
natural  men,  and  children,  regard  all 
nature  as  animated.  Whether  they  at¬ 
tain  this  idea  by  virtue  of  a  process  of 
peopling  nature  with  “spirits,”  or 
whether,  without  conscious  theory,  they 
mentally  transfer  to  all  things  in  the 
universe  the  vitality  of  which  they  are 
conscious  themselves,  or  whether  their 
mode  of  thought  is  merely  playful,  is 
not  a  question  which  we  need  discuss 
here.  W’hatever  the  origin  of  Animism, 
thus  understood,  it  is  a  mark  of  savage 
and  popular  invention,  as  displayed  in 
myth  and  fairy  tale.  Now,  the  early 
form  of  human  fancy,  the  fornj  con¬ 
spicuous  among  backward  races,  peas¬ 
ants.  fishers,  and  children,  is  undeni¬ 
ably  the  source  of  all  the  civilized 
poetry  and  romance.  The  genius  of 
Dickens  was  a  relapse  on  the  early 


human  Intellectual  condition.  He  sees 
all  things  in  that  vivid,  animated  way, 
and  inanimate  objects  play  living  parts 
in  his  books  more  frequently  than  in 
any  other  modern  works,  except  Hans 
Andersen’s  fairy  tales.  “Hardly  a 
form  of  matter  without  a  living 
quality;  no  silent  thing  'without  its 
voice.”  This  manner  was  perfectly 
natural  to  Dickens,  who,  we  may  pre¬ 
sume,  had  not  reflected  much  on  Ani¬ 
mism,  or  the  survivals  of  the  primitive 
in  the  civilized  intelligence.  But  the 
manner  tended  to  become  a  manner¬ 
ism;  like  all  other  mannerisms,  was 
easily  imitated,  and  degenerated  into 
a  weariness. 

Dickens  himself  leaves  it  certain  tha< 
his  imagination,  at  times,  went  back  to 
what  is  probably  the  primitive  condi¬ 
tion  of  actual  hallucination.  Faint  per¬ 
ceptions  of  trees,  or  other  objects,  in  a 
dim  light,  became  recognizable  illus¬ 
ions,  representing  persons  absent.  He 
awoke  once,  and  saw  his  father  sitting 
by  his  bed,  when  his  father  was  at  a 
distance.  His  dreams  were  wonder¬ 
fully  distinct  and  coherent;  sometimes 
they  seemed  to  slip  the  bond  of  time, 
and  become  actually  premonitory.  At 
other  times,  he  himself  could  not  say 
whether  the  dream  was  onar  or  hupar, 
in  Homeric  phrase— an  illusion  of  sleep 
or  a  waking  vision.  All  this  side  of 
genius,  all  its  manifestations  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  “subliminal”  or  sub¬ 
conscious  self,  form  a  topic  hitherto 
very  little  studied,  but  obviously  de¬ 
serving  of  the  care  of  psychologists. 
Dickens  himself  was  interested  in  the 
theme,  but  subordinated  his  interest, 
for  fear  of  being  carried  beyond  the 
reckonings  of  common  sense.  Here  it 
must  sufllce  to  say  that  his  experiences 
of  this  kind  were  on  a  par  with  those 
of  Goethe,  Shelley,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Scott,  George  Sand, 
Socrates,  Herschel,  Stevenson,  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  even  Thackeray.  In  this 
place  we  may  be  content  to  remark 
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on  them  merely  as  common  notes  of 
the  exaltation  of  genius,  though,  of 
course,  they  may  occur  to  persons  who 
have  no  conspicuous  genius  for  litera¬ 
ture  or  action. 

Related  to  these  primeval  faculties 
was  Dickens’  intense  power  of  imagi¬ 
native  vision  and  audition.  He  saxc  his 
characters,  and  heard  them  speak.  In 
Mr.  Galton’s  phrase,  he  was  a  power¬ 
ful  “vlsuallzer;”  he  thought  in  pict¬ 
ures,  not  in  words.  These  essential 
differences  in  mental  processes  are  not 
confined  to  persons  of  genius;  an 
author  must  not  only  have  “vision,” 
but  must  have  the  power  of  transfer¬ 
ring  his  visions  to  his  readers,  by  some¬ 
thing  else  than  the  primitive  method 
traditional  in  the  Highlands.  Again, 
he  must  not  only  “see,”  but  see  things 
\N’orth  seeing  and  reporting.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  case  that  all  writers  of  genius 
have  thought  in  this,  which  seems  to 
be  the  earlier  human  way,  now  much 
effaced  by  various  causes.  Certainly 
this  was  the  way  of  Dickens.  His 
fancy  acted  with  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  of  the  world,  though  the  ma¬ 
terials  on  which  It  played  were  those 
of  the  slum,  the  law-court,  the  prison, 
the  alehouse,  or  whatever  is  most  re¬ 
mote  from  the  visionary  golden  age. 
“Our  Parish”  is  not  in  Utopia. 

Such,  roughly  speaking,  was  the 
genius  of  Dickens,  in  itself,  in  the  true 
sense,  “given,”  underlved,  and  akin  to 
all  true  creative  temperaments.  Sym¬ 
pathy,  Insight,  vision,  observation,  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  mental  angle  or  point  of 
view,  were  all  combined  with  humor, 
and,  in  youth,  with  high  spirits  so  ve¬ 
hement  as  to  constitute  a  kind  of 
genius  of  themselves.  To  all  this  cir¬ 
cumstances  added,  what  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  absent,  the  knowledge 
of  a  vast  field  of  life  almost  unexplored 
by  any  other  great  English  writer,  ex¬ 
cept  Fielding  and  Crabbe.  As  a  mag¬ 
istrate,  Fielding  knew  the  poor,  on 
whose  side,  in  whose  cause,  in  praise 


of  whose  generous  virtues,  his  great,' 
kind  voice  is  always  uplifted.  Prisons' 
he  knew  about  in  more  ways  than  one,’ 
and  Captain  Booth’s  jail  is  a  compan-' 
ion  picture  to  Dickens’  Fleet  and' 
Marshalsea.  His  own  experience 
guided  Dickens  in  his  first  sketches, 
while  his  brief  period  as  a  lawyer’s 
clerk  enabled  him  to  paint  the  profes¬ 
sion,  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  Mr. 
Solomon  Pell,  with  the  breadth  and 
accuracy  displayed  by  Scott  in  the 
same  field. 

Practice  -as  a  newspaper  reporter,  in 
or  out  of  Parliament,  added  to  his" 
knowledge  of  life,  and  ruined  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  our  representative  institutions; 
while  Dickens’  inclination  for  thte' 
stage  prompted  him  to  a  living  study 
of  every  kind  of  cabotin  and  public 
amuser,  from  the  man  with  performing 
dogs,  to  the  Crummleses  and  Mr. 
Wopsle.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
three,  Dickens  had  learned  the  world' 
which  he  was  to  Illustrate,  and  was,  in 
potentiality,  all  that  he  ever  became, 
except  the  unrivalled  humorist.  Hu¬ 
mor,  I  must  confess,  is  much  less  ap¬ 
parent  to  me  in  his  early  “Sketches”- 
than  observation,  sympathy,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  that  peculiar  vein  of  be¬ 
nevolent  bitterness  which  usually' 
marks  his  social  satire.  Already  hC 
was,  as  he  remained,  a  reformer,  a 
moralist,  a  writer  with  a  purpose.  One' 
does  not  find  in  him,  at  this  period,  the' 
splendid  spirits,  the  inexhaustible  gai¬ 
ety,  which  dawned  on  the  world  in' 
“Pickwick.”  In  the  “Sketches”  he  is 
still  under  the  depression  of  struggle, 
poverty,  neglect,  and,  possibly,  of  dis¬ 
appointed  love;  for  his  early  love  affair, 
with  its  Dora,  later  Flora,  was  passion¬ 
ate  and  real,  if  far  from  chivalrous 
in  the  long  run.  But  Dickens  began 
“Pickwick”  as  a  young  man  who  saw' 
his  path  now  clear  before  him,  and  as 
a  happy  and  accepted  lover.  The 
shadows  fell  away,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
stepped  beaming  on  the  stage,  sur- 
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rounded  by  bis  immortal  company. 
The  sunlight  grew  clearer.  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick  ceased  to  be  the  amateur  subur¬ 
ban  savant,  and  bloomed  into  the  de¬ 
light  of  mankind— the  cockney  Quixote, 
the  soul  of  gaitered  chivalry;  the  cock¬ 
ney  Socrates  with  his  disciples;  the  ob¬ 
scure  Johnson  of  a  newer  Fleet  Street. 
This  great  man,  in  his  benevolence, 
chivalry,  childlike  wisdom,  and  geni¬ 
ality,  reminds  us  alternately  of  all  the 
three  characters  mentioned;  and  surely 
Mr.  Pickwick  himself  refutes  the  slan¬ 
der  that  “Dickens  could  not  draw  a 
gentleman.”  If  Mr.  Pickwick  is  not  a 
gentleman  (of  course,  not  in  the  herald¬ 
ic  sense),  who  is?  Who  was  ever 
more  courteous,  and  considerate,  and 
(despite  Mrs.  Bardell  and  the  lady  in 
yellow  curl-papers)  more  blameless  in 
his  relations  with  women?  Who  more 
gaily  put  himself  in  peril  to  rescue 
virtue  in  distress?  Who  was  .more 
fiery  on  the  point  of  honor,  even  if  his 
attitude  of  self-defence  was  unscien¬ 
tific?  In  whom  do  we  mark  a  hand 
more  open,  a  heart  more  tender,  or 
more  eager  to  forgive?  Indeed,  Mr. 
Pickwick  seems  “scarce  other  than  my 
own  ideal  knight,”  though  “a  knight 
sin  amor”  like  the  good  Earl  Maris- 
chal.  His  foibles  are  amiable;  his 
scutcheon  is  white  as  the  pennon  of 
Brian  Tunstal.  He  did  not  shun  the 
bowl;  nor  did  Socrates,  who,  to  be 
sure,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  had  the  stronger 
head.  These  excesses  of  the  Pick- 
wickians  are  to  be  taken  in  a  Pick¬ 
wickian  sense;  they  are  as  symbolical 
as  Maeterlinck,  and  infinitely  more  en¬ 
tertaining.  As  to  method  or  plot, 
“Pickwick”  has  none,  and  needs  none. 
It  is  not  a  novel,  but  something  far 
better;  it  is  “Pickwick,”  the  breviary 
of  kindly  men.  “Delightful  book!”  as 
Thackeray  cries,  when  Dugald  Dal- 
getty’s  name  comes  into  his  mind.  “To 
think  of  it  is  to  want  to  Jump  up  and 
take  it  down  from  the  shelf.”  It  opens 
to  us  a  world  literally  crowded  with 


human  beings,  of  whom  the  least  im¬ 
portant  even  are  permanent  creations, 
friends  whom  we  do  not  forget.  No¬ 
thing  is  lost,  in  such  a  work,  by  the 
optimism  which  converts  Mr.  Jingle 
and  Job  Trotter,  and  leaves  us,  practi¬ 
cally,  on  good  terms  with  all  the  world. 
This  is  not  Realism;  we  are  far  from 
being  on  good  terms  with  all  of  our 
acquaintance.  This  is  the  optimism  of 
Shakespeare’s  comedies,  in  which  the 
author  cannot  be  unrelentingly  angry 
with  his  naughty  puppets.  They  have 
served  his  purpose,  and  our  purpose; 
let  them  go  away,  sin  no  more,  and 
marry  ladies  of  whom  they  are  quite 
unworthy.  So  even  Thackeray  spares 
Colonel  Altamont,  for  whom  he  had  in¬ 
tended  a  very  bad  end.  The  modem 
novelist  and  critic,  who  cannot  forgive 
Dickens’  tolerance,  and  protests  in  the 
sacred  name  of  insulted  Art  and  in¬ 
jured  Nature,  may  go  wage  his  war 
with  Shakespeare  for  like  offences. 
The  world  will  decide  in  favor  of 
Shakespeare’s  artistic  instinct,  as 
against  the  critic’s  artistic  theory. 

Dickens  was  not  always  so  kind.  He 
condemns  Mr.  Pecksniff  and  Mr. 
Squeers  to  pains  and  penalties.  Now, 
we  can  readily  pardon  a  poor  devil  who 
has  made  us  laugh  so  much  as  Mr. 
Pecksniff;  and  as  to  Mr.  Squeers, 
Dickens  leaves  us  in  a  quandary.  He 
deserves  the  knout,  the  boots,  the  “ex¬ 
treme  torture  of  the  Pilnlcwlnks;”  but, 
then,  he  is  so  entertaining.  What  is  to 
be  done  with  the  caitiff,  with  the  whole 
deathless  family,  whose  sun  can  never 
“go  down  behind  the  western  wave?” 
In  fact,  there  were  not  any  such  peo¬ 
ple.  Dickens  could  not  bear  their 
sheer,  unvarnished  cruelty,  so  he  made 
them  too  humorous  for  possibility. 
This  may  have  been  very  wrong,  in 
view  of  canons  of  Art,  but  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  successful.  There  are  the 
Squeerses— nobody  can  wish  them 
otherwise;  the  artistic  problem  solvitur 
ambulando,  like  the  puzzles  of  the 
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Eleatic  philosophers.  “Achilles  cannot 
catch  the  tortoise”— but  he  does;  the 
Squeerses  could  not  exist— but  they  do. 
Art,  like  Nature,  is  Justified  by  the 
fact 

The  magical  success  of  “Pickwick” 
was  so  far  unfortunate  that  it  pres¬ 
ently  brought  Dickens  acquainted  with 
overwork,  with  the  pressure  and  baste 
from  which  he  never  wholly  emanci¬ 
pated  himself.  He  began  “Oliver 
Twist”  when  about  half  through 
“Pickwick,”  while  “Nicholas  Nickleby” 
and  “Barnaby  Budge”  collided,  in  the 
making,  with  “Oliver  Twist.”  These 
unhappy  engagements,  this  working 
double  tides,  or  treble  tides- toils  that 
would  have  been  too  laborious  for 
Scott— cannot  but  have  impaired  the 
quality  of  the  productions.  In  “Oliver 
Twist,”  Dickens  became  didactic  as  to 
the  Poor  Law;  he  had  his  social  pur¬ 
pose  clear  before  him.  He  also  dis¬ 
played  bis  congenital  incapacity  for 
composition,  hardly  overcome  in 
“Bleak  House”  and  “Great  Expecta¬ 
tions.”  His  heroine  was  a  nobody;  his 
chief  villain,  apart  from  Mr.  Sikes,  a 
creature  of  melodrama.  He  abused  co¬ 
incidences.  Again,  in  “Nicholas  Nick¬ 
leby,”  the  plot  becomes  a  dreary  en¬ 
tanglement,  and  we  might  say,  as 
Johnson  did  about  Richardson,  “Why, 
sir,  if  you  were  to  read  it  for  the  story, 
your  impatience  would  be  so  much 
fretted  that  you  would  hang  yourself.” 
We  must  not  read  these  works  for  “the 
story.”  We  cannot  believe  in  Arthur 
Gride,  and  all  the  intrigues  connected 
with  the  parentage  of  Smike,  and  the 
iniquities  of  Ralph.  The  villains  are 
too  villanous,  or  not  villanous  in  the 
right  way.  But,  like  “Pickwick,”  the 
book  is  populated  by  friends  whom  we 
never  forget.  Their  name  is  Legion — 
the  Crummleses  and  all  their  company, 
Mr.  Lllyvick,  Newman  Noggs,  the 
Squeerses,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  Tilda — the 
list  is  all  but  endless.  Dickens’  love 
of  the  stage,  occasionally  harmful  to 


his  talent,  enabled  him  to  know  and 
create  these  splendid  strollers— types 
of  the  eternal  oabotin,  but  more  genial 
than  the  theatrical  people  of  any  other 
author.  With  them,  Dickens  was  at 
home.  He  was  not  at  home— how 
could  he  be?— with  Sir  Mulberry  and 
Lord  Frederick  Verisopht 
In  “Oliver  Twist”  and  in  “Nicholas 
Nickleby”  occur  the  earliest  examples 
of  Dickens’  pathos.  Now,  pathos  is  not 
very  easy  to  define,  though  we  know 
what  we  mean  by  it,  and  what  Mr. 
Stevenson  meant  when  he  spoke  of 
“wallowing  naked  in  the  pathetic.” 
The  pathos  of  Dickens  is  chiefiy  dis¬ 
played  in  scenes  where  some  very 
young  and  weak  person  is  over¬ 
whelmed  by  misfortune,  hunger,  and 
ill-treatment,  or  succumbs  to  death.  If 
a  beast,  say  Dora’s  dog,  is  the  victim, 
then,  especially  when  poor,  silly,  little 
Dora  is  a  sufferer  at  the  same  time, 
we  have  very  deep  pathos.  It  seems 
to  appeal  to  our  pity  for  helpless 
things,  hopelessly  overborne  by  sor¬ 
rows  and  sufferings,  and,  so  far,  varies 
from  the  tragic.  Thus  Aristotle  would 
confine  the  scope  of  tragedy  »to  persons 
by  no  means  weak,  as  men  go— to 
kings,  queens,  and  heroes.  What  hn- 
manity  can  do  by  way  of  resistance  to 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  they 
can  do.  Now,  if  we  examine  the  best 
imaginative  literature  of  the  world, 
we  shall  find  that  the  Aristotelian 
principle  has,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  been  pretty  faithfully  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  two  things  most  approach¬ 
ing  to  pathos  in  ancient  letters  are, 
perhaps,  the  death  of  Socrates,  in 
Plato,  and  the  last  hours  of  the  Sicilian 
Expedition,  in  Thucydides.  But  men 
here,  and  strong  men,  are  enduring 
such  fates  as  mortals  are  bom  to,  and 
the  expression  is  of  the  simplest  and 
the  least  forced.  Medea,  before  the 
murder  of  her  children,  in  Euripides, 
is  in  a  pathetic  posture;  but  she  is  de¬ 
fying  God  and  man,  herself  a  being 
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of  divine  origin.  Where  Homer 
touches  on  the  ways  of  children— on 
the  fate  of  Astyanax,  for  example — he 
is  pathetic;  but  how  briefly  he  dwells 
on  such  things!  In  Shakespeare  we 
have  pathos  in  the  lament  of  Macduff 
over  his  little  ones,  the  prayer  of  Ar¬ 
thur  to  Hubert,  the  exclamations  of 
;Ck>n8tance;  but  such  passages  are 
scarce,  and  are  not  prolonged.  In 
Scott  we  have  scarcely  a  death-scene, 
except  where  men  die  under  arms.  In 
Thackeray  we  have  Colonel  Newcome’s 
death,  and  the  parting  of  Amelia  from 
George  Osborne,  with  the  rest  of  her 
helpless  sorrows.  But  to  force  tears 
by  such  forlorn  situations  is  not 
Thackeray’s  way,  nor  Fielding’s. 
Dickens,  on  the  other  hand,  habitually 
insists  on  death-bed  scenes,  and  on  the 
sufferings  of  the  very  young  and  very 
weak.  Surely  he  did  not  feel  much 
more  for  such  tribulations  than  the 
men  of  genius  who,  as  a  rule,  passed 
.them  by,  as  “too  deep  for  tears,”  or  as 
too  facile  sources  of  the  reader’s  emo¬ 
tion.  But  on  such  tribulations  Dickens 
dweUs  long  and  fondly;  be  insists  on 
and  elaborates  them  with  every  pa¬ 
thetic  artiflee.  My  own  taste— not,  I 
hope,  from  hardness  of  heart— is 
averse  to  much  in  Smike,  Little  Nell, 
Little  Dombey,  Dora,  and  other  small 
sufferers  exposed  to  the  crushing 
weight  of  destiny  in  various  forms. 
Apparently,  the  taste  of  the  greatest 
writers  has  been  in  agreement  with 
.this,  for  they  do  not  use  the  pathetic 
nearly  so  much,  or  so  often,  or  so  reso¬ 
lutely  as  Dickens.  That  be  overdoes  It 
is  plain  from  the  contrast  between  the 
restraint  he  shows  in  describing,  for 
example,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dombey, 
and  the  elaborate  effusion  on  the  death 
of  her  son.  But  whether  this  view  is 
right  or  wrong— whether  bis  passages 
of  pathos  are  too  frequent,  and  too 
strenuously  tearful,  or  not— certainly 
they  pleased  the  public,  and  were  a 
.great  element  In  his  popularity.  He 


was  naturally  “strong  upon  the  loeaker 
side;”  his  own  emotions  were  power¬ 
fully  stirred,  and  he  always  knew  bis 
public  fairly  well,  and  endeavored  to 
satisfy  its  demands.  But  a  later  pub¬ 
lic  is  not  precisely  of  the  same  taste, 
and  discerns  something  theatrical  in 
several  of  Dickens’  pathetic  passages. 

In  “Pickwick,”  “Oliver  Twist,”  and 
“Nickleby,”  Dickens  had  given  fair 
samples  of  his  quality.  Time  and  re¬ 
flection  might  make  him  take  elabo¬ 
rate  thought,  not  usually  well-re¬ 
warded,  about  construction,  but  he  was 
seldom  likely  to  approve  himself  an 
accomplished  story-teller,  well  worth 
reading  for  the  story’s  sake.  Empha¬ 
sis  was  likely  to  be  a  sunken  and  dan¬ 
gerous  reef  in  his  progress.  His  high 
spirits  could  not  remain  at  their  level 
in  “Pickwick.”  His  social  satire 
might  vary  in  its  objects,  but  would 
not  always  be  well  informed  and  tell¬ 
ing.  In  “Chuzzlewit”  and  “Dombey” 
he  set  himself  abstract  moral  tasks; 
the  illustration  of  a  passion,  selflshness 
or  pride;  and  the  passion,  in  his  hands, 
was  apt  to  become  what  used  to  be 
called  a  “humor.”  Possibly,  the  pub¬ 
lic  disliked  this  method,  for  “Cbuzzle- 
wit”  was  relatively  unpopular,  even 
after  Dickens,  anxious  to  oblige,  re¬ 
moved  Martin  and  Mark  to  America, 
an  after-thought  in  a  tale  not  begun  on 
any  deflnite  plan.  “Chuzzlewit”  pos¬ 
sessed,  what  “Dombey”  all^but  lacks, 
the  delightful  vein  of  intellectual  high 
spirits.  Dickens  simply  revelled  in  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  and  in  what  is,  perhaps,  his 
greatest  creation,  Mrs.  Gamp.  That 
admirable  lady  is  worthy  of  the  creator 
of  Dame  Quickly,  so  masterly,  so  large. 
Is  the  handling,  so  flowing  in  her  con¬ 
tour;  for  Sairey,  in  her  way,  Tuis  “an 
outline,”  which  Mr.  Mantalini  desider¬ 
ated  in  a  person  of  quality.  Near  her, 
but  not  actually  on  her  level,  is  the 
friendly  Mr.  Swiveller,  whose  Mar¬ 
chioness  exhibits  right  pathos,  which 
does  not  harrow,  being  bathed  in  hu- 
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mor.  Mr.  Swiveller,  no  doubt,  is  a 
raflf,  and  would  have  been  “proud  of 
the  title,”  but  a  raff  of  delicacy,  with 
the  kindest  heart,  and,  in  the  matter 
of  poetry,  he  finds  in  it  all  the  consola¬ 
tion  and  counsel  which,  in  Mr.  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold’s  opinion,  makes  poetry 
an  eligible  substitute  for  religion.  One 
thinks  of  those  enchanted  characters, 
down  to  Miss  Wackles  and  Qullp’s 
boy,  with  an  inexpressible  affection. 
Our  hearts  are  simply  peopled  with 
those  creations,  which  gathered  round 
Dickens,  when  he  wrote,  like  amiable 
spirits,  summoned  by  one  sweep  of  a 
magician’s  wand.  Could  there  be 
weariness  in  the  brain  which  bubbled 
up,  as  it  were,  with  these  creatures  of 
delight— with  Mrs.  Todgers,  and  Bailey 
junior,  the  Mantallnis,  and  Betsy  Prig, 
and  Hannibal  Chollop,  and  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Ladies,  and  Jefferson  Brick? 
Weariness  there  was,  we  know— it 
shows  itself  in  overwrought  eloquence. 
In  the  meaningless  forced  humor  of 
the  opening  chapter  of  “Chuzzlewit;” 
but  it  did  not  prevent  the  rising  of 
whole  clans  of  imperishable  friends 
“at  a  wave  of  the  bonnet”  of  Mrs. 
Gamp.  “Dombey”  was  not  so  rich,  by 
any  means,  in  these  indispensable 
supernumeraries.  Mrs.  Pipchln  and 
Dr.  Blimber  are  not  of  the  author’s 
very  best  Mr.  Toots  is  more  on  that 
level.  Captain  Cuttle  (I  blush  to  con¬ 
fess)  never  at  any  time  exhilarated  me, 
Joey  Bagstock  is  no  Major  Pendennls; 
and  the  serious  business  with  Carker, 
the  confused  part  of  Edith,  leave  me 
frigid— much  more  so  than  does  Jonas 
Ghuzzlewit  whose  “business,”  after 
the  murder,  seems  to  myself  to  be 
realized  with  great  power. 

Elsewhere  I  have  ventured  to  point 
out  that,  in  my  opinion,  Edith  had  al¬ 
ready  thrown  her  bonnet  over  the 
windmills,  with  Mr.  Carker,  before  her 


elopement  But  Dickens  later  invented 
the  scene  of  Mr.  Carker’s  disappoint¬ 
ment  while  leaving  in  the  passage  to 
which  I  refer.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fors¬ 
ter,  he  says,  “Note  from  Jeffrey  this 
morning,  who  won’t  believe  (positively 
refused)  that  Edith  is  Carker’s  mis¬ 
tress.  What  do  you  think  of  a  kind  of 
Inverted  Maid’s  Tragedy,  and  a  tre¬ 
mendous  scene  of  her  undeceiving 
Carker,  and  giving  him  to  know  that 
she  never  meant  that?”  Then  what 
(Md  Dickens  mean  when,  after  a  stolen 
midnight  interview  with  Carker,  Edith 
bids  Florence  not  to  come  near  her,  in 
accents  of  hysterical  guiltiness?  Jef¬ 
frey  clearly  thought  that  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  regard  Mrs.  Dombey  as  a 
fallen  angel,  and  if  a  mystification 
was  deliberately  intended,  it  was  a 
mistake  in  art.  ‘  If  there  was  a  change 
of  plan,  and  an  oversight  in  leaving 
what  ought  to  have  been  removed,  we 
must  blame  the  unhappy  system  of 
publishing  in  numbers,  and  beginning 
with  only  the  most  shadowy  notion  of 
what  was  to  follow.  Dickens  never 
thought  of  condensing  and  re-casting, 
when  once  his  tale  of  numbers  was 
told;  hence,  the  constructive  lm()erfec- 
tlons,  and  languid  longueurs  which  lend 
a  handle  to  hostile  criticism.  We  have 
no  Dickens,  but  we  have  hundreds  of 
writers  who,  with  conscious  rectitude, 
avoid  his  technical  errors,  and  glory 
in  the  motto  that  fiction  is  now  a  finer 
art.  It  is  better  charpenU,  but  where 
is  the  essential  thing,  the  creative 
power? 

That  power,  blowing  where  it  list- 
eth,  came  back  in  fullest  measure  with 
“David  Copperfield,”  which,  no  doubt, 
is  Dickens’  masterpiece  as  a  novel, 
“Pickwick,”  as  has  been  said,  being  no 
novel,  but  simply  an  Isolated  phenome¬ 
non.  I  have  elsewhere  observed  that, 
narrating  as  Copperfield  or  as  Pip, 


1 1  have  eUewhere  alluded  to  Pip’s  vision  of  Miss  must  probably  have  been  meant  to  lead  up  to  some 
HavUtaam’s  wraith  banning  up  in  the  brewery.  This  thing ;  if  to,  the  purpose  was  forgotten. 
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Dickens  could  not  keep  on  moralizing 
and  satirizing,  as  when  he  is  himself 
the  narrator.  This  was  to  him  a  great 
advantage;  his  unessential  reflections 
on  all  things  were  subordinated.  They 
never  won  an  excuse  by  a  style  like 
that  of  Thackeray  or  Fielding.  Again, 
plot  was  not  much  needed  in  the  early 
part  of  an  autobiography.  Pathos  was 
subdued  and  restrained,  clarifled  and 
strengthened,  in  the  sorrows  of  Copper- 
fleld’s  mother.  The  hero,  in  childhood, 
was  so  much  Dickens  himself,  that  be 
was  absolutely  acquainted  with  his 
matter;  and  the  “oddities”  of  a  boy  of 
genius,  like  the  strange  nascent  ideas 
of  Pip,  were  memories  rather  than  in¬ 
ventions.  Mr.  Micawber,  too,  was  a 
glorified  reminiscence.  One  does  not 
know  where  Dickens  got  Mr.  Greakle 
and  bis  school;  bis  own  school-days 
seemed  to  have  yielded  no  materials. 
Nor  do  we  know  anything  in  bis  boy¬ 
hood  to  suggest  that  admirable  pas¬ 
sage  of  David’s  love  for  Steerforth, 
which  every  one  who  has  had  a  Steer- 
fortb  of  his  own— tall,  handsome, 
strong,  clever,  lazy— recognizes  with 
tenderness  for  the  truth.  Dickens 
was  never  the  big,  learned,  pugilistic 
schoolboy  who  fought  the  butcher’s 
lad,  and  made  love  to  Miss  Larkins. 
He  must  have  divined  all  that  part  of 
life;  while  the  warehouse  and  the  re¬ 
porter’s  existence,  and  the  legal  part, 
were  given  by  experience.  The  flight 
to  Dover  is  one  of  the  most  masterly 
pieces  of  narrative  to  which  Dickens 
ever  set  bis  hand.  He  only  stoops  his 
wing  when  he  comes  to  the  intrigue, 
when  the  inevitable  r6Ic»  of  Little 
Em’ly  and  the  seductive  Steerforth 
are  developed;  when  Uriah  takes  to 
plotting,  and  Mr.  Micawber  to  detec¬ 
tive  work.  The  love-affair  with  Dora, 
as  we  know,  is  a  reminiscence  of  a 
passion  to  whose  memory,  and  in- 
splrer,  Dickens  might  later  have  been 
more  chivalrous.  If  everybody,  al¬ 
most,  is  made  happy  (in  ways  not  very 


plausible)  at  the  close,  we  have  again 
to  plead  the  example  of  Shakespeare. 
Dickens  desires  to  please,  not  to  show 
(what  we  know  without  being  told) 
how  the  nature  of  things  would  have 
disposed  of  Mr.  Micawber. 

“Copperfield,”  in  brief,  deserves  the 
enthusiastic  praises  of  Thackeray,  a 
man  who  took  a  buoyant  delight  in 
praising.  Witness  his  letter  to  Ten¬ 
nyson  on  the  “Idylls  of  the  King.”  He 
had  ever  been  the  eager  advocate  of 
Dickens,  and  not  many  even  of  Thack¬ 
eray’s  minor  papers  are  more  amusing 
than  bis  account  of  “Nicholas  Nick- 
leby”  as  dramatized  in  Paris,  and  his 
reply,  on  Dickens’  side,  to  the  egregious 
criticism  of  Jules  Janin.  Every  one 
knows  that  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
were  severed  by  an  unworthy  cause, 
and  it  is  probably  not  less  well  known 
that  Thackeray  made  the  first  ad¬ 
vances  to  reconciliation,  and  “could  not 
bear  not  to  be  friends.” 

The  entire  charm  of  “Copperfield” 
was  never  recaptured  by  Dickens.  In 
“Bleak  House”  be  fell  back  into  didac¬ 
ticism— an  attack  on  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  attack  may  have  been 
“richly  deserved,”  but  a  novel  is  not  a 
place  in  which  severe  argument  and 
exact  collection  of  facts  are  possible. 
Chancery  lent  a  grubby  atmosphere,  a 
gloom.  The  supposed  unconscious 
Esther  was  generally  reckoned  arti¬ 
ficial;  spontaneous  combustion  was 
hardly  a  theme  for  romance  (though 
handled  with  undeniable  vigor  and 
lurid  effect);  while  Skimpole  caused  a 
natural  strife  with  Leigh  Hunt. 
Dickens  assuredly  intended  no  barm; 
he  thought  that  his  original  was  gazt, 
veiled,  indiscoverable;  but,  unluckily, 
he  hit  not  only  Hunt’s  “evaporated” 
geniality  of  manner,  but  a  blot  in  his 
character.  The  scorpion,  in  old  days, 
had  not  bitten  Hunt  more  poignantly 
than  Dickens  inadvertently  did.  He 
thought  that  he  had  removed  all 
ground  of  quarrel,  and  it  is  probable 
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that  he  suffered  more  than  Hunt  did 
from  the  occurrence.  It  is  a  warning 
to  novelists  against  a  constant  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  one  rather  pities  than  blames 
Dickens  for  an  isoiated  mistake  of 
this  kind.  It  was  not  of  a  nature  to 
militate  against  the  popularity  of  the 
book,  which  was  great.  The  plot,  at 
last,  VMS  a  plot,  and  held  well  together. 
Jo  and  the  Snagsbys,  Chadband,  the 
lawyers’  clerks,  the  mysterious  old 
Krook,  Skimpole  himself,  Tulking- 
horn.  Sergeant  Bucket  (who  has  so 
large  a  progeny  in  later  fiction),  were 
all  felt  to  be  pathetic  or  comic,  and  in 
their  own  way,  Dickens’  way,  to  be 
natural.  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Ded- 
lock  were  well  meant,  rather  than  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  artificial  atmosphere  of 
a  not  too  well  informed  irony  sur¬ 
rounds  their  society;  and,  in  the  lady’s 
death,  melodrama  has  its  full  swing. 
The  Turveydrops  and  the  far-sighted 
lady  who  was  already  "grabbing” 
Borrioboola,  with  her  neglected  house¬ 
hold,  make  up,  in  a  great  degree,  for 
the  blemishes.  In  fact,  only  stem 
duty  compels  a  critic  at  any  time  to 
note  blemishes  in  a  book  so  full  of  the 
richest  and  most  varied  entertainment. 
The  drawbacks,  the  defects  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  artificiality  of  tone,  the 
longueurs,  the  melodrama,  are  so  con¬ 
spicuous,  that  it  is  all  but  superfiuous 
to  remark  on  them.  The  wise,  who 
"read  for  human  pleasure,”  will  be  a 
little  blind  to  the  faults,  and  concen¬ 
trate  their  attention  on  the  merits. 
Moreover,  the  days  are  past  when  the 
faults  (as  usually  happens  in  imita¬ 
tions)  were  sedulously  copied  by  scores 
of  writers.  Dickens  is  anything  but 
impeccable;  not  infrequently  be  is  left 
for  a  long  time  uninspired,  or  ill  In¬ 
spired.  We  cannot  all  be  Miss  Austens, 
and  Dickens,  as  a  novelist  by  profes¬ 
sion,  bad  no  more  Miss  Austen’s 
leisure,  than  he  had  her  delicate  in¬ 
stinct  of  perfection,  and  her  conscious¬ 
ness  of  her  limitations.  He  felt 


bound  to  work  in  his  calling,  like  any 
other  professional  man,  and,  as  his 
profession  was  an  art,  he  often 
worked  invito  Minerva,  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  results.  For  a  man  can  labor 
at  a  brief,  or  among  his  patients,  when 
he  does  not  feel  any  "subliminal  up- 
rash”  of  a  legal  or  medical  kind.  But 
something  of  that  mystic  nature  is  re¬ 
quired  for  writings  of  genius;  and  the 
something  will  not  always  come  to 
call.  There  must  be  barren  deserts  In 
the  work  of  the  greatest  novelist  by 
profession. 

Such  a  Sahara  is  "Little  Dorrlt”  Mr. 
Gissing  can  praise  it,  in  a  commend¬ 
able  spirit  of  loyalty.  Just  as  another 
authority  has  praised  "Count  Robert 
of  Paris.”  But  the  conduct  of  “Little 
Dorrlt”  is  so  bad,  the  interests  so 
many,  and,  often,  so  weak,  and  so  apt 
to  Interfere  with  and  obscure  each 
other,  that  the  oases  on  which  Mr. 
Gissing  broods  fondly  cannot  reconcile 
me  to  the  book.  I  must  be  honest  as 
well  as  loyal,  and  must  admit  that  I 
never  could  read  “Little  Dorrlt”  “for 
human  pleasure,”  while,  read  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  it  wearies  me  as  much 
as  any  book  that  I  ever  perused. 
Blackwood,  In  the  old  manner,  called 
the  story  “twaddle;”  It  is  not  all 
twaddle,  by  any  means.  Merdle  is 
good,  old  Dorrlt  deserves  Mr.  Glssing’s 
enthusiasm.  Flora  almost  makes  us 
pardon  her  origin,  the  Patriarch  is  ex¬ 
cellent;  but  the  book  fatigues. 

"The  Tale  of  Two  Cities”  is  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  expected  of  Dick¬ 
ens  when  his  humor  was  veiled,  and 
he  was  working  at  serious  historical 
melodrama.  It  is  hardly  “the  true 
Dickens,”  and  is  best  liked  by  many 
who  like  the  true  Dickens  least  In 
“Great  Expectations”  he  was  his  best 
self  again,  reminiscent  autobiographic, 
humorous,  and  furnished  with  perhaps 
the  best  of  his  plots,  while  his  canvas 
was  limited.  In  “Our  Mutual  Friend” 
he  relapsed  into  his  outworn  satire,  the 
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stage  diction  out  of  place,  the  needless 
and  voulu  phantaatic.  Then  came  the 
full  and  unendurable  stress  of  public 
readings,  a  collapse  in  health,  and  the 
incomplete  “Mystery  of  Sdwin  Drood.” 
Fatigue  declared  itself  in  the  very 
choice  of  a  murder  and  a  mystery,  in 
some  terrible  puns,  in  the  unprece¬ 
dented  colloquial  style  of  too  many  of 
the  characters.  Rosa,  beginning  in  the 
Dolly  Varden  manner,  was  improving. 
The  opium-scenes  were  carefully 
worked  up  (compare  Mr.  Kipling’s 
similar  study,  “The  Gate  of  the  Hun- 
.dred  Sorrows”),  but  one  could  not  care 
much  for  Edwin  Drood,  or  the  dusky 
twins,  and  his  Mystery  was  impene¬ 
trable.  If  bis  body  was  annihilated  in 
a  lime-heap  by  Jasper,  while  his  ring 
bore  witness  to  the  crime,  why  is  Ed¬ 
win  standing  in  the  full  light  of  a  dark 
lantern,  on  the  river?  Who  is  Datch- 
ery?  Edwin  in  a  gray  wig?  If  Jas¬ 
per,  beguiled  by  a  “dwawm”  of  opium, 
did  not  kill  Edwin,  but  somebody  else, 
bow  did  Edwin’s  ring  get  into  the 
quicklime?  “The  person  murdered  was 
to  be  identified,”  says  Mr.  Forster. 
But  was  that  person  Edwin?  And  if 
«o,  where  is  the  mystery?  Crisparklo 
was  to  marry  Miss  Landless,  and  we 
are  sorry  for  Crisparkle.  Neville  was 
to  come  to  grief  in  helping  Tartar  to 
collar  Jasper.  But,  again,  what  is 
Edwin  doing  in  the  light  of  the  dark 
lantern  on  the  cover?  He  is  clearly 
not  a  gho^t,  but  an  incarnate  Edwin. 
The  pen  dropped  from  a  dying  hand, 
and  the  whole  of  the.English-speakiug 
race  was  startled  and  saddened  by  the 
news  of  the  death  of  their  friend  and 
benefactor.  No  man,  for  forty  years, 
bad  diffused  so  much  delight,  had  given 
«o  much  sterling  happiness.  How  glo¬ 
rious  is  the  record,  how  far  beyond 
envy  the  achievement,  how  frivolous 
do  our  deductions  and  carpings  ap¬ 
pear,  when  set  beside  the  undeniable 
fact!  Shakespeare,  Fielding,  Dr.  John¬ 
ston,  Bums,  Scott,  and  Dickens,— these, 


when  we  think  of  authors  who  have 
made  men  glad,  who  have  made  life 
joyful  in  England,  are  the  names.  They 
are  with  Homer  and  Aristophanes, 
Molidre,  Rabelais,  and  Cervantes;  they 
are  heroes  and  benefactors. 

We  have  spoken  of  Dickens  as  a 
writer  most  Imperfectly,  for  the  bewil¬ 
dering  multitude  of  his  creations  of 
character  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  sum¬ 
mary.  His  view  and  knowledge  of  life 
included  a  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  childhood  and  boyhood— from  the 
young  of  the  Trotty  Veck,  to  the  dia 
bolical  “Deputy;”  from  that  truly  sym¬ 
pathetic  young  victim  of  Borrioboola- 
Gha,  who  whacked  his  rescuers,  to 
Trabb’s  boy,  “a  serpent,”  and  Traddles, 
and  the  heroes  of  “Holiday  Romance,” 
with,  of  course,  the  “innerly  bairns,” 
as  the  Scots  say,  Copperfield  and  Pip. 
In  fact,  no  boy  so  much  as  proves  him¬ 
self  “an  enemy  to  joy”  by  a  piercing 
whoop,  but  he  is  an  individual  recog¬ 
nizable  young  savage,  while  Mr. 
Charles  Bates  and  the  Dodger  are  en¬ 
shrined  in  our  most  intimate  affection. 
Now,  Shakespeare  and  Scott  are  not 
great  at  boys,  as  any  one  will  find  if 
he  tries  to  recall  the  boys  in  the  plays 
and  Waverley  Novels.  On  the  other 
hand,  Thackeray’s  boys  are  as  numer¬ 
ous  and  excellent,  in  their  way,  as  the 
boys  of  Dickens.  “A  soaring  human 
boy”  is  the  delight  of  the  contempla¬ 
tive  man.  His  contempt  for  you  (but 
thinly  veiled),  his  frankness,  his  loy¬ 
alty,  his  gratitude  (he  never,  never  for¬ 
gets  a  tip),  his  hero-worship,  his  pleas¬ 
ing  exterior,  and  the  utter  devilishness 
of  the  creature,  his  rampagiousness. 
his  inventiveness  in  mischief,  the 
gravity  of  his  most  absurd  social  laws 
and  taboos,  the  prlmltlveness  of  the 
brat,— all  these  amiable  qualities  en¬ 
dear  boys  to  their  so  despised  and  suf¬ 
fering  seniors.  Dickens  and  Thack¬ 
eray  were  good  friends  to  boys,  and 
one  remembers  fondly  the  hours  whicU 
they  stole  for  him  from  studies  Infi- 
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Ditely  less  important,  and  the  “tips” 
‘  in  the  way  of  endless  laughter  and  di- 
-  version  which  they  provided  for  his 
grreen,  unknowing  youth.  They  were — 
I  hope  they  still  are — the  spiritual 
uncles  of  British  boyhood;  we  know 
how  Mr.  Winkle  consoled  certain 
troubled  hours  of  Mr.  Harry  (or  Scud) 
Blast’s. 

In  girls,  doubtless,  Dickens  was  not 
so  learned,  and  it  is  superfluous  to 
refer  to  his  heroines.  We  do  not  fall 
in  love  with  any  one  of  them,  as  we 
do  with  Beatrix  Esmond,  Diana  Ver¬ 
non,  Catherine  Seton,  and  many  others. 
Dickens’  most  successful  women  are 
Mrs.  Gamp,  Mrs.  Nickleby;  his  large 
collection  of  shrews;  Aunt  Trotwood, 
Flora,  Dora,  and  so  forth.  Women 
say  that  Thackeray  was  hard  on  them, 
but  really,  Thackeray,  drew  much 
•  more  winsome  women  (Salrey  ex¬ 
cepted)  than  Dickens.  The  lawyers  of 
the  latter  author,  his  cads,  his  crowd, 
are  all  beyond  praise,  like  his  cahotins, 
and  his  strollers  of  every  description. 
Pendennis,  Warrington,  Lord  Kew, 
were  as  much  out  of  his  way  as  Quilp, 
or  old  John  Wlllet,  was  out  of  Thack¬ 
eray’s.  He  could  certainly  draw  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  but  as  soon  as  the  gentleman 
(by  no  fault  of  his  own)  was  so  in  the 
heraldic  sense,  Dickens  became  un¬ 
easy,  bristled  up,  felt  that  he  ought  to 
be  satirical.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  he  felt  thus  in  the  intercourse  of 
life,  but  he  did  when  he  had  a  pen  in 
his  hand.  It  was  one  of  his  limita¬ 
tions.  He  had  not  many  limitations  !n 
human  nature.  He  had  none  of  the 
ordinary  English  contempt  and  dis¬ 
trust  of  foreigners.  Of  course,  he  was 
not  a  success  in  dealing  with  quite 
ordinary  people— say.  Miss  Austen’s 
people— because  his  genius  lay  In  de¬ 
tecting  the  extraordinary,  and  when  it 
was  not  there,  he  invented  it  Thus, 
he  is  now  called  an  Idealist  which, 
with  some  critics,  means  the  Accursed 
Thing.  No  artist  let  him  try  as  he 


will,  can  help  being  an  idealist;  by  try¬ 
ing  very  hard  he  may  become  an  idc.nl- 
ist  of  the  bad,  and  call  himself  a  “natu¬ 
ralist”  All  these  terms  of  jargon  are 
empty  and  otiose.  It  does  not  matter 
what  a  man  calls  himself;  his  “sesthetic 
principles”  do  not  matter.  Homer  had 
none,  nor,  probably,  bad  Shakespeare; 
now  we  hear  of  them,  as  if  they  were 
half  the  battle,  and  things  highly 
precious.  Nothing  matters  but  the  re¬ 
sult  the  work  done,  and  that  depends 
on  a  man’s  temperament  and  genius. 
To  these  he  accommodates  his  “aesthet¬ 
ic  principles,”  if  he  keeps  such  things, 
and  does  just  what  God  gave  him  the 
power  of  doing.  Wordsworth  evolved 
prefaces  on  his  principles;  Scott  did 
not,  and  each  man  wrote  precisely 
what  he  felt  disposed  to  write,  Words¬ 
worth  extracting  his  principles  out  of 
his  practice.  For  these  reasons  it  Is 
waste  of  time  to  discuss  Dickens  as 
an  idealist,  or  a  realist,  or  the  like.  He 
worked  pretty  consistently  with  the 
Aristotelian  theory  of  art,  of  which, 
perhaps,  he  had  never  heard,  except 
in  “Tom  Jones,”  His  perpetual  “moral 
purpose,”  of  course,  was  un-Aristo¬ 
telian,  but  had  he  known  this  he  would 
not  have  altered  his  practice. 

Of  Dickens,  the  man,  there  is  little 
occasion  to  speak,  as  we  shall  never 
know  more  of  him,  scarcely,  tl.an  all 
the  world  may  read  In  Mr.  Forster’s 
“Life.”  We  see  him  brave,  kind,  gen¬ 
erous,  vivacious,  capable  of  passion 
which  death  and  time  warred  against 
in  vain.  We  see  his  hatred  of  cruelty, 
oppression,  and  indifference;  we  see 
that  knowledge  and  deep  thought,  po¬ 
litical  or  literary,  were  not  his  strong 
points.  He  was  “the  pleasantest  of 
companions,”  with  whom  men  “forgot 
that  he  had  ever  written  anything.” 
To  myself,  I  own,  his  leters,  and  what 
is  told  of  his  social  qualities,  attest 
rather  hilarity  and  buoyancy  than  that 
soft,  all-embracing  humor  which  plays 
round  the  letters  of  Lamb,  of  Scott 
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and  of  Thackeray.  Mr.  Dickens  took 
himself  and  his  works  with  a  consum¬ 
ing  seriousness  and  earnestness  not  to 
be  remarked  in  these  other  authors. 
Mr.  Forster  speaks  of  “the  intensity 
and  tenacity  with  which  he  recognized, 
realized,  contemplated,  cultivated,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  his  own  individu¬ 
ality.”  That  is  very  evident,  and  I 
confess  that  to  be  thus  self-centered 
and  self-absorbed  seems  to  me  to  have 
prevented  Dickens  from  being,  as  a 
man,  such  a  humorist  as  he  is  with  pen 
and  ink  before  him.  His  humor  is 
rather  a  kind  of  wit  (often,  at  least), 
based  on  enjoyment  of  observation  of 
incongruities  than  that  quality  of 
love,  of  melancholy,  of  contemplation, 
of  detachment,  of  sense  of  our  own 
littleness,  which  make  what  one  un¬ 
derstands  by  “humor.”  Thus,  in  his 
high  moods  and  hilarious  hours,  he 
seems  not  so  much  to  have  been  hu¬ 
morous  as  joyous  and  convivial.  Dick¬ 
ens  was  not  self-detached,  was  not 
contemplative,  had  none  of  the  sense 
of  littleness  which,  in  contrast  with 
our  infinite  importlance  (to  our¬ 
selves),  and  combined  with  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  which  he  was  full,  make  the 
humorist  in  essence.  I  do  not  mean, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Forster  means,  that 
Dickens  was  “conceited.”  Not  that  it 
would  matter  much  if  he  was. 

It  is  said  of  his  face,  in  youth,  that 
“light  and  motion  fiashed  from  every 
part  of  it.  It  VMS  as  if  made  of  steel” 
according  to  Mrs.  Carlyle.  Now,  one 
feels,  in  Dickens’  letters,  the  presence 
of  a  kind  of  polished  hardness  some¬ 
where  in  his  character;  a  wilfulness 
that  went  with  his  extraordinary  rest¬ 
less  energy  and  desire  to  have  his  own 
way,  and  tliat  at  once.  In  this  im¬ 
pression,  vague  and  possibly  errone¬ 
ous,  one  finds,  perhaps,  the  secret  of 
that  want  of  satisfaction,  of  complete 
sympathy,  which  Mr.  Forster’s  “Life” 
left  in  the  minds  of  many  readers. 
Dickens  was  not,  somehow,  exactly 
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the  man  we  had  expected;  there  was  a 
want  somewhere.  But  his  friends  who 
knew  him,  certainly  seem  to  have  felt 
nothing  of  all  this;  and  the  fault  may 
be  with  us,  or  with  the  biographer. 
Carlyle  found  in  Dickens  “a  man  most 
cordial,  sincere,  clear-sighted,  quietly 
decisive,  just,  and  loving.”  This  was 
in  a  letter  of  condolence.  “He  is  a 
good  creature,  too,”  said  the  sage,  on 
an  ordinary  occasion;  “he  is  a  fine  lit¬ 
tle  fellow,”  on  another.  To  pass  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  examination,  to  go  by  that 
philosopher’s  tub  unbitten,  was  a  dis¬ 
tinction  indeed.  But  Dickens  and 
Lockhart  passed:  they  were  accepted. 
Hence,  it  may  be  Inferred  that  there 
was  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  be 
seriously  said  against  them.  In  a  fa¬ 
mous  essay  of  Hazlitt’s  we  hear  how  he. 
Lamb,  and  others  discoursed  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  dead  whom  they  wished,  for 
once,  to  meet  on  this  side  of  the  Biver. 
Thinking  of  Dickens,  I  feel  that  there 
are  a  few  others  whom  I  more  pas¬ 
sionately  desire  to  meet,  whom  “not 
having  seen,  I  love,”  more  than  Dick¬ 
ens,  among  the  great  writers  of  the  re¬ 
cent  past.  He  who  sleeps  in  Dryburgh; 
he  to  whose  room  came  Athos,  Aramis, 
Porthos,  and  d’Artagnan  with  their 
noiseless  swagger,— these,  I  admit,  are 
dearer  to  my  heart  than  even  the  be¬ 
loved  author  of  “Pickwick.”  Their 
tastes,  their  ideas,  their  humor,  their 
ways,  are,  somehow,  kindlier  to  me. 
Prejudice,  no  doubt,  of  education, 
country,  and  training,  accounts  for 
this  preference  (purely  sentimental); 
but  one  can  well  believe  that  the  votes 
of  English  readers,  in  such  a  meeting 
as  Hazlitt  describes,  would,  for  the 
more  part,  be  for  Dickens.  He  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  an  almost  insupport¬ 
able  burden  of  gratitude,  and  while  I 
have  played  the  Devil’s  Advocate, 
when  the  part  seemed  called  for,  in 
this  study,  it  has  been  contreceeur,  and 
from  an  odd  sense  of  duty  which 
seemed  half  undutiful. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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The  eminent  artist  who  has  Just 
passed  away  was  not  only  one  of  the 
greatest  painters  of  the  contemporary 
school,  but  he  was  an  admirable  talker 
about  art  and  kindred  subjects.  The 
following  charmingly  simple  narrative 
of  his  own  career  was  prepared  at  the 
instance  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
Tbi6bault-Sisson.  [Ed.  Annales.] 

There  is  nothing  to  tell  about  my 
early  childhood.  It  was  quite  free 
from  hardship.  I  was  educated  at  the 
Lyc6e  in  Lyons,  and  I  am  obliged 
humbly  to  confess  that  my  career 
there  was  not  a  brilliant  one.  Tho 
prizes  I  took  were  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  and  I  spent  my  strength  chiefly 
in  growing.  I  was  tall,  tall,  tall, — thin, 
thin,  thin!  I  put  on  I  know  not  how 
many  centimetres  a  year,  to  the  de¬ 
spair  of  my  poor  mother.  No  sooner 
had  she  flnished  a  garment  for  me  than 
my  arms  and  legs  obstinately  outgrew 
the  same.  It  was  th^ccupatlon  of  my 
youth. 

One  striking  event,  and  one  only, 
marked  the  passage  of  these  boyish 
years:— the  visit  to  Lyons  of  the  Due 
d’Orleans  in  1838.  I  was  in  the  fourth 
form  of  the  Lyc6e,  and  had  been  ar¬ 
rayed,  for  the  occasion,  in  a  bran-new 
pair  of  pearl-gray  trousers  with  straps, 
a  fashionable  waistcoat,  a  high  collar 
and  a  perfectly  ideal  cap.  The  pupils 
were  all  drawn  up  in  two  rows  in  the 
great  court  of  the  Lycfee.  Suddenly  a 
great  silence  fell  upon  the  buzzing 
crowd,  for  the  prince  had  arrived, 
alight,  elegant,  distinguished,  and 
sporting  a  pair  of  purple  pantaloons, 
which  I  shall  never  forget  as  long  as 
I  live.  Music  followed;  then  an  oflScial 
reception,  and  then  a  number  of  ad¬ 
dresses,  one  of  which  I  distinctly  re¬ 
member,  for  it  was  pronounced  by  one 
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of  my  classmates,  old  Colfavree,  who, 
as  exhibitioner,  had  to  give  the  signal 
for  the  drums  to  beat,  and  who  after¬ 
wards  made  himself  a  name  in  politics. 

When  the  speeches  were  over,  the 
pupils  deflled  before  the  prince,  the 
proctor  picking  out  thirty  or  so,  at  hap¬ 
hazard,  for  the  supreme  honor  of  being 
presented  to  our  august  visitor  as  the 
flower  of  the  college  and  the  hope  of 
France.  I  was  moving  tranquilly 
along  with  the  rest,  when,  to  my  utter 
amazement,  the  proctor  beckoned  to 
me!  A  thunderbolt  at  my  feet  could 
not  have  startled  me  more.  It  was  the 
last  thing  I  had  expected.  However, 
the  proctor  did  actually  name  me  to 
that  august  personage,  and  added 
“Another  good  scholar,  monseigneur! 
One  of  our  best.” 

There  I  stood,  in  my  tight  pearl-gray 
trousers,  clutching  at  my  cap,  smiling, 
blushing,  stammering  and  turning  pale. 
Something  I  knew  I  must  say  in  reply 
to  the  complimentary  remarks  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me,  so  I  caught  my  breath 
and  gasped  out— “Sire!” 

The  Duke  laughed;  the  proctor 
laughed;  everybody.  I  saw  I  had  made 
a  blunder,  caught  myself  up  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Monsieur!” 

More  laughter,  in  the  midst  of  which 
I  passed  on,  overwhelmed  with  mortl- 
fleation,  and  rejoined  my  comrades. 
Despite  my  sorry  plight,  however,  I 
made  a  great  impression  upon  them, 
as  the  boy  who  had  been  chosen  to  be 
introduced  to  Monseigneur. 

Two  years  after  this  my  mother  died, 
and  my  father  decided  to  send  me  to 
Paris  to  finish  my  education.  I  took 
the  courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
at  the  College  of  Henri  IV.,  and  I  was 
very  dull  at  both.  I  did  not  even  shine 
in  the  drawing-class.  I  made  sketches 
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in  my  exercise-books,  and  scribbled  on 
the  margins  of  my  text-books,  like  any 
other  boy,  but  I  never  took  a  prize  or 
won  any  kind  of  promotion.  There 
was  not  one  atom  of  the  infant  prodigy 
about  me — as  you  see. 

When  I  left  school  my  vocation  was 
by  no  means  determined;  and  mean¬ 
while,  pending  my  decision,  or  that  of 
some  one  else  for  me,  I  went  to  my 
sister  in  Macon,  whose  husband,  like 
my  father,  was  an  engineer.  There  I 
passed  a  couple  of  years  in  the  most  de¬ 
lectable  idleness,  after  which  I  went 
for  the  first  time  to  Italy.  It  was  a 
wedding  journey— though  not  mine, 
for  I  accompanied  a  perfectly  aimless 
and  commonplace  young  pair,  who 
neither  cared  for  the  past,  nor  worried 
themselves  about  the  future,  but  were 
quite  content  to  enjoy  the  present. 

Not  until  my  return  from  this  tour 
did  I  develop  a  decided  taste  for  paint¬ 
ing.  I  then  returned  to  Paris  and  en¬ 
tered  Scheffer’s  studio;— not  Ary’s,  but 
that  of  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  an 
admirable  portrait  painter,— author  of 
the  Charlotte  Corday  in  the  Louvre,— 
with  whom  I  might  have  learned  my 
trade  thoroughly,  if  I  had  really  cared 
for  the  trade  as  taught  by  him.  Not 
finding  precisely  what  I  wanted,  I 
worked  in  an  amateur  fashion,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1847  I  was  as  lit¬ 
tle  versed  in  the  technique  of  my  mas¬ 
ter  as  in  the  argot  of  his  apprentices. 

I  will  illustrate  my  “freshness”  by  a 
little  anecdote.  I  passed  the  vacation 
of  this  year  with  my  sister  at  Macon. 
At  my  brother-in-law’s,  and  at  other 
houses,  I  frequently  saw  Lamartine, 
and  once  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  poet’s  wife.  She  opened  converse^ 
tion  in  the  most  gracious  manner. 
“You  are  studying  painting?”  “Yes, 
madame.”  “Do  you  do  the  IlgureT"  Un¬ 
derstanding  figure  only  in  the  sense  of 
face,  I  replied  innocently,  “Sometimes, 
madame,  I  do  the  whole  person.” 

I  never  took  a  real  start  until  I  went 
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to  Italy  for  the  second  time  in  1848. 
This  time  I  went  with  a  comrade  of  my 
own  age,  and  an  artist  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  I  had  made  in  Paris,  Bauderon  de 
Vermeron.  He  was  a  capital  fellow, 
and  did  me  great  service,  both  by  de¬ 
veloping  my  taste  for  travel,  and  by 
teaching  me  to  think  about  my  art;  and 
I  always  date  the  beginning  of  my 
true  artistic  career  from  the  year  I 
spent  in  Italy  with  him. 

I  returned  to  Paris  near  the  close  of 
1848,  and  the  question  for  me  was 
what  to  do.  Baudreon  de  Vermeron 
was  intimate  with  Eugene  Delacroix, 
and  promised  to  introduce  me  to  him. 

Accordingly,  we  started  one  fine 
morning  for  the  Rue  Notre-Dame-de 
Lorette,  where  the  great  man  had  his 
studio.  We  found  him  at  work  upon 
a  huge  canvas  representing  a  Lion- 
Hunt.  The  picture  was  afterwards 
burned  in  the  Museum  of  Bordeaux. 
He  was  brandishing  his  brush  with 
tremendous  energy,  striping  the  sur¬ 
face  of  his  picture  with  parallel 
touches,  heightening  the  color  and  in¬ 
tensifying  the  effect  to  the  utmost, 
and  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

At  length  he  paused,  as  though  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  Vermeron  pushed  me  for¬ 
ward— 

“Here’s  a  young  man,  my  dear  friend, 
who  admires  you  immensely - ” 

Delacroix  Interrupted  him  with  a 
quizzical  smile:  “What  do  you  put 
such  ideas  into  his  head  for?  You  are 
always  doing  it.” 

It  was  thus  that  I  became  the  pupil 
of  Delacroix,  and  I  remained  such  for 
exactly  a  fortnight.  His  studio  had 
been  declining  for  some  time,— the 
pupils  leaving,  one  by  one.  There 
were  only  seven  or  eight  at  the  time 
when  I  entered — not  enough  to  pay  his 
rent  A  fortnight  later,  Delacroix,  who 
was  depressed  by  the  decline  of  his 
popularity,  turned  us  all  brusquely  out 
of  doors.  I  really  learned  very  little 
from  him,  and  I  should  not  have 
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learned  much  more  if  I  bad  remained 
in  his  studio  ionger.  The  artist  in  him 
was  a  great  deal  stronger  than  the 
teacher,  and  he  was  more  likely  to  mis¬ 
lead  a  youthful  student  than  to  give 
him  sound  guidance.  Twice,  while  I 
was  with  him,  he  reviewed  and  criti¬ 
cised  our  work,  and  I  have  a  vivid  rec¬ 
ollection  of  one  of  these  occasions.  A 
pupil  had  made  a  study  of  a  head 
which  was  simply  brutal;  grossly  out 
of  drawing,  but  characterized  by  all 
the  favorite  tricks  of  the  master. 
The  features  were  extremely  coarse; 
eyes,  ears  and  nostrils  being  daubed  in 
with  a  frightfully  crude  vermilion. 
Enter  Delacroix.  I  can  see  him  now 
with  his  long  hair,  his  black  mous¬ 
tache,  his  bright  maroon  overcoat. 
First  he  cast  a  careless  glance  at  the 
sketch  in  question,  then  he  drew  near, 
then  he  fell  back  and  regarded  it  from 
a  distance.  Finally— “Not  bad,  mon¬ 
sieur,”  he  exclaimed,  “not  at  all  bad! 
It’s  a  good  study!  I’ll  hang  it  in  my 
studio.  There’s  color  in  it!  There’s 
tone!  It’s  very  good,  indeed.” 

It  seemed  to  me  execrable,  and  glar¬ 
ingly  false.  I  was  not  sorry  to  have 
the  studio  closed. 

After  that,  I  went  to  Couture.  I 
slept  in  his  studio  for  three  months, 
and  when  I  woke  up  I  left  it.  Highly 
discontented  with  my  various  peregri¬ 
nations,  and  feeling  that  they  had 
brought  me  less  than  nothing,  I  re¬ 
solved  to  work  alone.  I  hired,  by  way 
of  studio,  the  rooms  of  a  celebrated 
orthopedic  surgeon,  where  no  end  of 
bow-legs  and  crooked  spines  bad  been 
straightened  in  their  day,  and  there  I 
lived  for  three  years,  in  a  solitude  of 
w’hlch  I  remember  little,  save  that  I 
worked  like  a  dog  all  the  time,  and 
that  one  day  my  landlord’s  little  boy 
burst  in  upon  me  saying,  “O,  monsieur, 
please  give  me  some  of  the  stuff  you 
make  light  hair  with!  I’m  going  to 
paint  my  brother’s  portrait!” 

In  1850,  I  exhibited  for  the  first  time 


in  the  Salon.  By  book  or  by  crook  I 
had  managed  to  achieve  a  Pieta,  a  dead 
Christ  upon  the  Virgin’s  lap,  with  a 
Magdalene  kneeling  beside  them. 
Overjoyed  at  having  been  received,  I 
marched  up,  on  the  morning  of  the 
opening,  to  contemplate  myself  in  my 
work,  and  what  did  I  behold?  A  can¬ 
vas  with  two  figures  on  it,  instead  of 
three!  Hurrying  forward,  I  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  my  Virgin, 
whose  draperies  were  violet,  was  en¬ 
tirely  absorbed  in  the  background,  to 
w'hich  also  I  had  ingeniously  imparted 
a  violet  tinge! 

It  was  my  first  convincing  lesson  Id 
values.  From  that  time  I  understood 
the  Importance  of  a  tone,  and  it  was 
then  only  that  I  began  to  be  an  artist. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1852,  I  took  up 
my  abode  in  the  Place  Plgalle,  and  my 
true  life  as  a  painter  has  all  been 
passed  within  those  four  walls. 

My  studio  Tvas  enormous;  but  I  had 
a  few  friends— Blda  among  them— who 
shared  it  with  me,  who  did  not  mind 
being  crowded  a  bit,  and  who  had  no 
further  need  of  a  master.  We  formed 
ourselves  into  a  sort  of  academy;  had 
a  model  at  eight  o’clock  every  evening, 
and  criticised  one  another.  This  sort 
of  mutual  instruction  is  the  very  best 
of  all. 

From  1852  to  1859,  I  was  never  seen 
in  the  Salon.  Everything  I  sent  w’as 
pitilessly  refused.  I  don’t  complain  of 
this.  My  subjects  were  all  fiagrantly 
romantic.  The  one  I  sent  in  1852  was 
something  quite  extraordinary  in  that 
line.  Stretched  upon  a  bed  was  an  old 
woman  dying,  while  her  son  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  couch,  playing  upon  a 
’cello  the  music  of  Luther’s  choral. 
The  painting  was  little  better  than  the 
subject,  but  my  friends  went  into  ec¬ 
stasies  over  it,  and  Henri  de  Lacretelle 
wrote  a  verse  for  the  picture:- 
He  hath  divined  her  last  desire;  and, 
lo! 

Able  his  hand  to  guide,  his  tears  to 
stay. 
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He  bids  the  murmur  of  his  tranquil 
bow 

Go  sweetly  with  her  on  her  upward 
way. 

There  is  not  much  of  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes  in  all  this,  you  will  say;  but, 
odd  as  it  appears,  it  is  really  quite 
natural.  Almost  all  the  great  discov¬ 
eries  in  chemistry,  mechanics  and 
physics  have  been  made  by  chance.  A 
special  chance,  no  doubt;  a  chance 
which  would  only  occur  to  a  seeker, 
but  a  chance  which,  in  many  instances, 
disconcerts  and  contradicts  the  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  seeker.  It  is  Just  the 
same  in  art.  If  anybody  had  told  me 
in  1852  that  mural  decoration  would 
one  day  attract  me,  and  that  I  should 
devote  my  whole  life  to  it,  I  should 
have  said  that  he  was  joking.  I  did 
not  like  what  was  being  done  about 
me,  and  I  had  vague  notions  of  some¬ 
thing  different,  but  of  something  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  same  order  of  ideas.  That 
was  all. 

Two  years  afterward  my  brother 
built  him  a  country-house  in  a  little 
village  in  the  department  of  Saone-et 
Loire.  I  was  attracted  by  the  four 
great  bare  wall-spaces  of  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  took  it  into  my  head  to 
paint  something  on  them.  At  the  end 
of  eighteen  months,  working  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  astonished  myself,  I 
had  produced  a  slightly  modernized 
rendering  of  the  inevitable  subject  of 
the  “Four  Seasons.”  The  moment  it 
was  finished  I  undertook  to  reproduce 
one  of  the  paintings  for  the  Salon,  en¬ 
larging  the  scale  yet  more.  It  was  a 
“Return  from  the  Chase,”  and  my 
wounded  feelings  were  soothed  by  its 
Immediate  reception.  I  was  so  elated 
that  I  presented  the  painting,  after 
the  Salon  was  closed,  to  the  Marseilles 
Amiens.” 

I  had  made  a  start.  I  saw  that  there 
was  something  to  be  done  in  that  line, 
and  I  followed  it  up.  I  had  no  concep¬ 
tion  as  yet  of  mural  painting  as  I  have 


since  developed  it,  but  Allegory,— the 
assemblage  and  concentration  of  vast 
ideas,  fascinated  me.  In  1861,  I  had 
completed  my  “Peace”  and  “War,” 
and  exhibited  them  both  in  the  Salon. 
They  won  me  a  second  medal,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  purchased  the  “Peace”  for  six 
thousand  francs.  I  did  not  want  to  let 
the  “Peace”  go  without  the  “War.” 
The  two  canvases  belonged  together, 
and  I  did  my  best  to  make  the  state 
buy  them  both,  but  in  vain.  So  I 
made  them  a  present  of  “W^ar,”  and  set 
to  work  again.  In  1863,  I  produced 
“Labor”  and  “Rest,”  which  were  ex¬ 
travagantly  praised,  but  which  nobody 
seemed  disposed  to  buy. 

About  this  time  I  received  a  visit 
from  Diet— a  clever  architect  who  had 
been  building  a  Museum  at  Amiens. 
“I  have  seen  your  late  works,”  he  said, 
“and  I  like  them  enormously.  In  my 
last  building  I  have  two  vast  spaces 
to  decorate,  and  your  ‘War’  and 
‘Peace’  would  be  just  the  thing.  Where 
are  they  now?”  “They  belong  to  the 
state.”  “Very  well.  I’ll  make  an  offer 
for  them  on  behalf  of  the  town  of 
Amiens.” 

The  offer  was  made,  and  the  pictures 
were  surrendered.  When  they  were  in 
place  they  looked  uncommonly  well; 
and  not  very  long  after.  Diet  reap¬ 
peared.  “I  have  two  other  spaces  to 
fill,”  he  said,  “on  the  staircase.  Have 
you  something  that  would  answer?”  I 
offered  my  “Labor”  and  “Rest,”  which 
were  of  about  the  right  size,  but 
there  was  no  more  money.  So  I 
made  the  town  of  Amiens  a  present  of 
them. 

Later,  I  disposed,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  of  my“Ave  Picardia  Nutrix”  which 
was  exhibited  in  1865,  and  the  “Pro 
Patria  Ludus,”  for  which  I  got  the 
first  medal  from  the  Salon  of  1882. 

With  the  supplementary  figures 
which  my  patrons  wanted,  and  which 
I  did  for  the  honor  of  the  thing,  or  to 
please  myself  and  complete  my  design 
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to  my  own  satisfaction,  this  made,  in 
all,  fourteen  canvases.  For  these 
fourteen  canvases,  one  of  which  was 
seventeen  feet  long,  and  which  repre¬ 
sented  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  hard 
work,  I  received,  in  all,  53,000  francs. 

And  now,  if  you  desire  to  know  how 
I  gradually  worked  out  my  problem, 
I  can  only  say,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  I  was  a  seeker.  Ever  since  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  years  of  discretion  I  have  had  a 
great  contempt  both  for  empty  phrases 
in  literature  and  for  useless  gestures 
and  artificial  effects  of  color  in  art 
Now  the  main  characteristics  of  the  old 
school  of  wall-painting  in  France  were 
the  abuse  of  pretentious  gesture,  and 
the  excess  of  meaningless  color.  Look 
at  the  ceilings  at  Versailles,— especially 
that  of  the  chapels.  In  proportion  as  I 
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came  to  detest  that  pompous,  heavy, 
tumid,  senseless  art,  I  got  a  clearer 
conception  of  my  own  more  sober  and 
simple  style.  I  condensed,  collected, 
drew  together.  I  tried  to  make  every 
single  gesture  mean  something;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  emphasizing  the  contrast  of 
my  colors  with  their  white  environ¬ 
ment,  I  sought  to  make  them  harmon¬ 
ize  softly  with  it  Instead  of  hollowing 
out  the  wall,— which  is  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  when  the  figures  are  made  too 
salient,  I  was  content  with  simply 
decorating  it. 

I  also  tried  earnestly  not  to  overdo, 
and  to  express  myself  in  symbols.  I 
tried  to  say  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
fewest  words,  and  to  take  the  short¬ 
est  way  to  that  end.  Such  Is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  my  confession. 
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There  is  an  indescribable  poetry  in  a 
return  to  Siberia  after  absence.  A 
thrill  of  emotion  vibrates  as  I  drive  up 
to  the  gate  of  the  first  village  enclos¬ 
ure.  This  high,  straggling  fence  keeps 
the  horses  and  cattle  from  wandering 
into  the  forest  I  breathe  again  the  de¬ 
licious  fragrance  of  the  pine  woods.  I 
scent  the  curling  film  of  wood  smoke 
from  the  chimneys  of  the  mossy- 
gabied  ancient  inn.  Hard  by  stands 
the  toy-Uke  church  with  its  green 
steeple.  I  hear  the  barking  of  innum¬ 
erable  dogs.  It  is  early  morning  when 
I  arrive,  aching  after  a  weary  night 
ride  in  my  tarantass,  a  boat-shaped 
vehicle,  swinging  on  roped  springs.  I 
ieap  down  at  the  inn  door,  and  on  en¬ 
tering,  carefully  salute  the  icon,  and 
call  for  the  samovar. 

There  is  company  within.  Perhaps 
a  Russian  prince  in  his  furs  and  plati¬ 
num  clasps,  or  it  may  be  a  large  family 
von.  T.xix.  28 


of  Tartars;  the  men  with  belts  and 
pistols  and  wearing  black  lambskin 
caps;  the  women  and  children  with 
fiat  noses  and  no  eyebrows.  All  sit  on 
the  ground,  eating  bright  purple  horse 
sausage,  odoriferous  of  musk  or  garlic. 
Eat  but  a  crumb  of  their  food,  and  for 
the  time  you  are  a  guest  brother. 

If  it  be  Sunday,  we  shall  attend  early 
service,  standing  in  the  little  Byzan¬ 
tine  church,  listening  to  the  long  Sla¬ 
vonic  chants  with  their  venerable  ca¬ 
dences.  Behind  the  pictured  screen 
and  its  gilded  gates,  the  long-haired 
priest  worships  in  a  nasal  tone.  The 
stupefying  gum  benzoin  smoke  is  quite 
distinct  in  odor  from  the  Catholic  in¬ 
cense.  In  the  afternoon,  the  women 
will  put  on  their  red  embroidery  and 
silver  trinkets,  and  will  dance  in  slow, 
ceremonious  steps  to  minor  music, 
played  on  Instruments  like  accordions. 
After  a  while  they  sing.  Gathered 
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into  a  group,  one  begins  a  long,  shrill 
romance;  the  others  break  in  with  pas¬ 
sionate  dialogue,  a  story  of  romantic 
wooing,  ending  in  tragedy.  Almost  all 
Siberian  songs  are  sad;  the  air’s  “wood 
notes  wild”  dropping  much  into  the 
minor  key.  Sometimes  a  long  band  of 
exiles  goes  past,  in  lax  order,  watched 
by  silent  Cossack  guards.  These  also 
sing— monotonous  marching  songs, 
falling  at  times  to  a  sob,  or  rising 
to  a  loud  patriotic  clangor.  Their 
chains  bright  as  silver  with  the  fric¬ 
tion;  all  the  men  bearded,  ragged,  but 
alert 

It  was  a  dim,  wintry  moonlight  when 
we  came  to  the  Angara  river.  Our 
driver  had  been  warned  at  the  last 
post-house  that  the  ice  was  bad,  and 
that  an  accident  had  happened  a  day 
or  two  before.  As  fast  as  the  river 
was  frozen  it  was  again  flooded,  and 
once  more  frozen.  Sleighing  across, 
the  horses  broke  through  the  top 
crust,  and  were  fatally  trapped  in  the 
rotten  ice.  Our  own  istvostchik  had  se¬ 
lected  a  point  to  cross  where  the  ice 
seemed  smoothest  As  we  swept  along 
under  the  precipitous  banks  on  the 
farther  side,  a  ghastly  sight  met  our 
eyes  in  the  moonlight  A  horse’s  head 
erect  frozen  stiff,  and  a  few  yards  off 
the  legs  of  a  second  horse;  the  sleigh 
and  its  human  occupants  were  beneath 
the  ice.  How  joyful  was  the  sound  at 
last  of  the  grating  of  our  own  runners 
on  the  gravel  shore!  On  another  night 
we  were  rudely  awakened  from  sleep 
by  being  ricochetted  through  the  air 
into  deep  snow.  When  we  had  strug¬ 
gled  to  our  feet,  we  found  the  troitka 
had  leaped  the  track  to  escape  a  long 
caravan  of  Bactrlan  camels  that  had 
stolidly  passed  in  the  dim  moonlight. 
They  were  laden  with  tea  from  China. 
The  poor  beasts  looked  the  more  hide¬ 
ous  in  that  they  were  sewed  up  in  stiff 
felt  to  protect  them  from  the  Intense 
cold. 


The  post-houses  are  under  Govern¬ 
ment  control.  Horses  are  in  sets  of 
three.  Ofllcials  can  always  seize  the 
flrst  troitka,  so  that  private  travellers 
have  often  to  wait  Some  of  the 
houses  are  indescribably  dirty.  I  have 
seen  the  paper  of  the  room  moving 
with  the  insect  life  beneath.  If  we 
had  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two,  I 
brought  in  the  skins  from  the  sleigh, 
and  lay  upon  the  floor.  At  times  I  pre¬ 
ferred  the  intense  cold  outside,  and 
slept  in  the  sleigh.  The  horses  are 
small,  but  very  hardy.  They  are  often 
left  standing  after  a  long  ride  in  a  cold 
of  — 40®.  They  are  only  fed  once  in 
twenty-four  hours.  I  have  seen  icicles 
nine  inches  long  hanging  from  the 
poor  beast’s  nostrils  and  belly. 

At  Tlchon  Sadonsk'in  the  Intensely 
cold  nights  the  silence  was'^sometimes 
broken  by  a  loud  report  as  of  a  can¬ 
non.  This  was  the  bursting  of  one  of 
the  ice  bubbles  on  the  river;  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  I  had  neither  heard  of  nor 
read  of  before. 

The  streams  coming  down  from  the 
hills  were  frozen  on  the  surface  some 
six  to  nine  Inches  thick.  The  water 
beneath  flowed  faster  than  it  could  es¬ 
cape,  and  the  pressure,  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  a  hydraulic  press,  became  irre¬ 
sistible.  First,  the  elasticity  of  the 
ice  was  seen  by  the  rising  of  circular 
mounds  some  six  to  eight  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  from  four  to  flve  feet  high. 
The  bursting  point  came  at  last,  with 
a  report  like  an  explosion.  The  water 
escaped,  but  soon  froze  again.  I  have 
seen  scores  of  these  ice  hillocks  in  a 
few  versts  of  the  river. 

Our  loghouse  had  four  rooms  on  a 
floor.  A  great  brick  flreplace  in  the 
central  angle  warmed  each  room  in  the 
two  stories.  The  heat  was  very  grate¬ 
ful.  On  opening  the  door  at  night  to 
admit  a  friend,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room,  laden  with  the  moisture  of  our 
breath,  was  rolled  in  upon  us  by  the 
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cold  outer  air  like  steam,  and  fell  in 
fine  snow.  Of  course,  the  wooden 
walls  of  our  rooms  were  double,  and 
the  windows  also.  The  landscape  out¬ 
side  was  always  obscured  by  the  frost 
on  the  panes.  In  the  short  summer 
we  took  off  the  outside  sashes  and  laid 
them  over  trenches  dug  for  them,  and 
under  them  we  raised  cucumbers  and 
cabbages.  In  winter  the  food  is  al¬ 
ways  frozen.  Carcasses  of  sheep  can 
only  be  divided  by  axe  and  saw.  Fish 
caught  through  boles  in  the  ice  freeze 
while  they  jump.  Eggs  are  as  bard  as 
flints.  I  have  carried  them  in  a  sack 
over  my  horse’s  back. 

The  rivers  of  Siberia  abound  with 
excellent  flsh;  amongst  these  a  beau¬ 
tiful  kind  of  grayling  and  the  incom¬ 
parable  sterlet,  quite  the  most  delicious 
fish  I  know.  Whilst  descending  the 
Yenisei,  we  caught  a  gigantic  sturgeon, 
yielding  many  poods  of  coarse  black 
caviare,  a  dainty  highly  esteemed. 
Sturgeon  cutlets,  with  wild  chervil  for 
flavoring,  are  delicious.  Quails  and 
dabchicks  are  a  favorite  broil  for  sec¬ 
ond  breakfast.  The  bread  I  found 
dark,  bard  and  sour,  but  sustaining. 
A  great  deal  of  vodki  is  drunk,  but  it 
is  both  perilous  and  nauseous  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fusel  oil  it  contains. 
Kwass  in  summer  time  is  refreshingly 
acid,  and  drunk  from  a  small  oaken 
bowl,  it  is  better  than  cider.  Tea  is 
taken  at  every  meal,  but  it  is  very 
weak.  Brick  tea  is  detestable.  The 
stamped  bricks  are  used  as  money  till 
they  are  worn  and  dirty;  they  are  then 
made  into  a  kind  of  broth.  All  sorts 
of  abominations  are  flung  into  it  The 
Khirgis  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
a  brew  “thick  and  slab,”  impossible 
to  Western  palates. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  Steppes  in  early  summer;  but  I 
found  them  more  wonderful  than  I 
could  ever  describe.  Only  a  few'  days 
after  the  snow  had  melted,  the  flowers 


arrived  in  astonishing  profusion.  Lil¬ 
ies  came  first  small  fiowers  of  intense 
crimson,  stretching  like  pools  of  blood 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  To  these 
succe^ed  a  yellow  fiower,  also  a  bulb, 
a  tulip  I  think.  At  midsummer,  the 
forget-me-not  turns  the  Steppes  vivid 
blue,  challenging  the  azure  of  the 
zenith.  In  August  came  the  berries. 
They  were  principally  raspberries,  and 
tnorushka,  which  resembles  a  little  yel¬ 
low  mulberry,  but  grows  in  a  trail¬ 
ing  shrub.  Siberian  bilberries  ex¬ 
ist,  and  wild  red  and  white  cur¬ 
rants.  Blackberries  were  fewer. 
We  ate  great  dishes  of  tnorushka, 
powdered  with  sugar.  Bears  are 
gluttonously  fond  of  raspberries. 
Many  a  rencontre  occurs  between  peas¬ 
ant  and  Bruin  in  the  thickets  while 
raspberries  are  ripe:  Michael  is  a  fruit 
feeder  then,  though  children  and  wom¬ 
en  are,  I  expect,  always  in  danger. 

Although  bears  and  wolves  are  plen¬ 
tiful  in  most  districts,  and  splendid 
bear  skins  are  to  be  bought  for  a  few 
shillings  in  nearly  every  village,  I  had 
travelled  some  thousands  of  miles,  both 
in  winter  and  summer,  before  I  saw 
my  first  live  bear.  I  only  saw  three 
in  five  years,  and  the  wolves  I  met  I 
could  number  on  my  ten  fingers.  Yet 
I  once  waited  six  hours  at  a  post-house 
to  rest  the  horses  I  had  arrived  with, 
as  two  of  the  troitka,  that  should  have 
taken  me  to  the  next  station,  had  been 
eaten  by  wolves  that  evening  while 
drinking  at  a  little  stream  just  outside 
the  village.  The  forests  teem  with  life 
and  food  for  the  bears  and  wolves,  and 
these  animals  seldom  “take  to  the 
road”  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Whilst  living  at  Yeniseisk,  I  heard 
from  an  angler  friend  of  a  little  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Great  Yenisei  where  the 
grayling  were  rising  fondly  at  the 
gnats  and  mosquitoes.  Taking  a  few 
files,  a  couple  of  strong  silk  lines  and 
a  hatchet  to  cut  an  Impromptu  road  or 
two,  we  set  out  in  an  old  telega  with  a 
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couple  of  horses,  one  delightfully  hot 
afternoon  In  June,  to  drive  the  twenty 
versts  to  the  little  forest  stream. 
Shortly  before  reaching  it,  we  stopped 
At  a  quiet  little  village  Inn.  Whilst  the 
old  mother  handed  us  wooden  bowls 
•of  kwaas,  she  said: 

“You  will  probably  find  Meeaha 
Just  by  the  bridge;  he  has  taken  to 
coming  there  lately,  to  bask  in  the 
sun.” 

We  thought  nothing  of  her  words 
until,  upon  galloping  down  a  short, 
steep  hill,  we  saw  just  below  us,  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  ahead,  what  at  first  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  brown  cow  or  large  dog 
asleep  In  the  middle  of  the  road.  Our 
driver  cried: 

“There  he  is,  the  audkinakil  Hold 
tight,  and  when  I  cry  out,  shout  your 
worst.” 

I  He  lashed  his  horses,  which,  with 
their  ears  pricked  forward,  swerved 
from  side  to  side  of  the  road  in  a  panic 
of  fear.  When  we  were  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  bear,  sweeping  down  like 
an  avalanche,  we  commenced  shouting 
and  yelling,  the  driver  cursing,  in  ex¬ 
plosive  Russian,  “Michael,”  “his  moth¬ 
er,”  and  his  race.  The  great  beast  sat 
up  suddenly,  blinked  at  us,  and  when 
we  were  within  ten  yards  of  him,  gave 
a  loud  snort  and  bounded  up  the  side 
of  the  bank,  where  he  sat,  slobbering 
and  growling,  as  we  swept  by,  in  a 
eloud  of  dust,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  rood.  A  parting  shriek  sent  him 
off,  crashing  through  the  underwood. 
When  we  could  pull  up,  half  a  mile 
ahead,  and  the  driver  got  down  to  ad¬ 
just  the  rope  harness,  he  cried: 

“Pardon  my  sins!  but  Meeaha  can’t 
endure  my  cursing.” 

I  felt  a  tingling  excitement  that 
made  me  break  into  long  and  loud 
laughter. 

In  Siberia,  murder  is  rarely  pun¬ 
ished  by  death;  the  criminal  is  only 
sent  farther  East  If  the  crime  is  re¬ 


peated,  he  is  passed  on  to  a  distant 
and  more  inclement  zone.  Some  con¬ 
victs  at  the  Lena  mines  were  credited 
with  being  murderers  to  the  fifth  de¬ 
gree.  The  nurse  of  my  motherless  boy 
was  an  exile  who  had  killed  her  hus¬ 
band.  One  lost  the  sharp  sense  of  an¬ 
tipathy  to  the  criminal,  so  instinctive 
in  the  West  Robbery,  accompanied 
with  murder,  is  common  enough.  I 
saw  four  crosses  on  the  road  just  as  I 
entered  Irkutsk,  one  of  which  marked 
the  spot  where  ten  people  had  been 
murdered  in  open  daylight.  At  night 
robbers  wrap  themselves  in  white 
calico,  and,  invisible  in  the  snow,  cut 
the  luggage  from  behind  the  sleighs. 
Near  the  mines  a  considerable  trade  in 
Illicit  spirits  is  carried  on  by  the  apiriti 
nocu,  as  the  smugglers  are  called. 
These  buy  contraband  vodki  at  Vitim 
and  carry  it  into  the  mining  districts, 
where  they  make  a  fabulous  profit  la 
exchange  for  stolen  gold.  They  travel 
along  obscuire  footpaths  which  ^  cross 
the  main  road  at  well  known  points. 
These  are  notoriously  dangerous  spots, 
from  the  murders  that  take  place  near 
them.  Travellers  gallop  swiftly  by, 
peering  anxiously  around.  Shafts  of 
old,  disused  mines  hold  ghastly  so 
crets.  .  I  was  told  that  over  a  hundred 
frozen  corpses  lay  in  some  of  these, 
and  that  the  company  is  afraid  to  re¬ 
open  them  for  fear  of  the  scandals  that 
would  arise. 

Returning  home  one  midnight  from  a 
distant  mine,  I  rode  towards  a  light  in 
a  dell,  to  find  two  mounted  Cossacks 
keeping  watch  over  the  body  of  a  man 
who  had  been  murdered  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before.  Men  are  slain  for  a  pair 
of  boots,  or  even  for  a  passport. 

I  repeatedly  met  or  overtook  bands 
of  exiles  going  East,  in  slow,  loose 
order,  guarded  by  Cossacks.  Escapes 
are  not  infrequent,  but  they  are  made 
at  a  terrible  risk.  Days  may  pass 
by  without  food,  and  files  and  mosqui¬ 
toes  are  more  deadly  than  wolves.  Es- 
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caped  convicts  travel  by  night,  and 
peasants  frequently  put  food  outside 
their  huts  for  these  poor  runaways. 
Forged  or  stolen  passports  are  carried, 
but  many  a  man  is  detected  or  cap¬ 
tured  by  slight  errors  in  their  prepa¬ 
ration.  The  Cossacks  have  to  deliver 
at  the  journey’s  end  the  exact  number 
of  convicts  they  started  with;  and 
ghastly  tales  are  told  of  peasants  kid¬ 
napped  to  make  up  the  number  for 
those  who  have  escaped  en  route. 

Once  when  I  was  travelling  on  a  by¬ 
road  with  a  governor  of  the  district,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  a  ragged  man  as  an 
“escaped.”  He  covered  him  with  his 
revolver,  and  called  the  man  to  him, 
saying,  “Show  me  your  passport!” 
The  man  turned  white  and  trembled. 
“Unbutton  your  coat!”  shouted  the 
officer.  The  man  obeyed  and  fell  on 
his  knees.  There  were  the  polished 
iron  chains  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  remove.  The  officer  broke  into  a 
merciful  laugh,  and  throwing  him 
a  piece  of  silver,  allowed  him  to 
escape. 

In  Siberia,  the  most  naive  and  gro¬ 
tesque  fetishism  exists  side  by  side 
with  not  a  little  Western  emancipa¬ 
tion.  More  than  once  we  met  with 
the  stone  that  was  going  on  pilgrim¬ 
age;  a  large,  round  block  of  granite 
journeying  to  a  distant  shrine  or  mon¬ 
astery.  The  orthodox  are  entreated  to 
roll  it  a  few  yards  on  the  way,  as  an 
act  of  piety.  It  will  be  years  on*  the 
road,  but  it  will  arrive  at  last. 

In  the  Museum  of  Tobolsk  are  relics 
of  Ermsk,  the  discoverer  of  Siberia  in 
A.  D.  1581.  Here  are  some  of  the 
weapons  of  torture  of  Ivan  the  Ter¬ 
rible,— knouts  with  lead  balls  at  the 
ends  of  the  thongs,  and  branding  irons 
for  convicts’  faces.  On  my  way  out  I 
saw  the  exiled  bell,  which  had  been 


banished  from  Ooglitch  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  for  ringing  the 
alarm  which  nearly  betrayed  a  con¬ 
spiracy.  It  was  publicly  fiogged  and 
its  hammer  removed.  On  my  return 
to  Tobolsk,  the  bell  was  gone.  It  had 
served  its  full  time,  and  had  been  sent 
back  to  Ooglitch! 

For  five  days  we  journeyed  up  the 
Lena.  I  bought  a  long,  gondola-like 
boat.  All  day  three  horses  with  a  long 
tow-line  drew  us,  while  they  waded 
through  the  shallows.  Forests  came 
down  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  scen¬ 
ery  was  impressive,  but  very  lonely. 
One  long  day  our  troitka  had  been  rid¬ 
den  by  a  boy  and  a  girl  of  ten  and 
eleven.  At  night  we  roped  up,  and  I 
saw  with  amazement  the  two  children 
start  back  again  in  the  twiligh’t,  laugh¬ 
ing  as  they  splashed  through  the  sha^ 
lows  without  a  shade  of  fear. 

But  these  memories  are  endless. 
There  is  witchcraft  in  them.  I  can 
never  forget  this  amiable  land  or  its 
hospitable  people.  A  great  calamity 
fell  on  me  there;  but  the  sympathy 
and  inexpressible  tenderness  I  met 
with  will  never  fade  from  my  memory 
while  life  lasts.  I  do  not  believe  a 
nobler  or  more  generous  people  exists 
in  the  world.  I  have  been  in  the  ice¬ 
bound  tundras  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Yenisei,  on  the  OW,  the  Lena,  the  An¬ 
gara,  and  a  score  of  other  rivers;  in 
Tomsk,  Krasniarsk  and  Irkutsk,  and 
other  cities;  I  do  not  say  evil  men  are 
not  to  be  found  there.  I  only  speak 
bare  truth  when  I  declare  I  met  with 
nothing  during  five  long  years  but 
good  comradeship  from  men  and  gra¬ 
cious  providence  from  women.  I  was 
never  cheated,  wronged  or  betrayed  by 
great  or  simple. 

May  Siberia  prosper! 


Good  Words. 


Evan  Aspray, 
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With  all  our  knowledge  of  political 
economy,  of  sociology,  of  evolution,  we 
human  kind  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  birds  which  fly  in  the  air— birds 
which  follow  Mother  Nature’s  clear 
and  emphatic  Instructions,  which 
watch,  observe,  and  obey  the  simple 
rules  of  living.  Who  knows  so  well 
the  art  of  living,  the  science  of  happi¬ 
ness,  and  the  wisdom  of  a  light  heart, 
as  a  bird?  Its  day  is  one  live-long 
symphony  of  joy,  a  lyric  of  melody, 
with  a  soft  lullaby  refrain  when  the 
nest  is  full.  It  rises  early,  after  short 
hours  of  light  sleeping,  with  dreams  of 
fairy  meadows  and  ripe  fruits,  and 
needs  no  feathered  Solomon  to  speak 
the  reproach,  “Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard,”  for  it  has  no  laggards  in  the 
camp.  The  new  morning  rings  with 
its  glad  matins— a  signal  for  activity 
and  business.  Though  a  small  animal, 
the  bird  has  a  large  appetite;  large  iu 
comparison  with  the  reptile,  who  eats 
little.  To  have  a  full  larder  and 
tempting  delicacies  at  hand  needs 
thrift  and  briskness,  and  the  active  lit¬ 
tle  body  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  scram¬ 
ble  for  dainty  and  nutritious  morsels. 
It  is  an  excellent  housekeeper  and 
economist,  and  puts  into  the  day  as 
much  work  and  play  as  the  hours  will 
hold. 

The  odd  and  marvellous  habits  of 
birds  provide  a  subject  of  endless  in¬ 
terest  The  unique  way  in  which  some 
species  build  their  nests,  the  sense 
shown  by  others  in  feigning  death  or 
wounds  to  escape  capture,  the  many 
deceptions  practised  to  lure  enemies 
away  from  the  nest,  the  odd  ma¬ 
noeuvres  enacted  to  gain  food  and 
water  without  falling  into  danger, 
and  many  other  curious  traits  in  which 
they  exhibit  much  common  sense,  if 
not  an  actual  power  of  reasoning,  are 


a  source  of  delightful  study  to  any  one 
who  has  a  love  of  nature. 

The  architecture  of  a  bird’s  house 
might  be  the  envy  of  the  human 
hausfrau.  No  jerry-building  is  exhib¬ 
ited,  but  Arm  and  strong  habitations, 
raised  after  the  inmates’  own  plan  and 
desire.  Cupboards  in  the  right  cor¬ 
ners,  no  draughty  windows,  or  doors 
in  wrong  places,  no  smoky  chimneys 
or  leaking  boilers,  but  a  haven  of  rest, 
snug,  warm,  peaceful,  and  as  downy 
as  the  softest  bed — a  work  of  love  and 
gladness. 

The  springtime,  the  only  pretty  sing¬ 
ing  time, 

is  the  time  of  hilarity  and  love-making, 
the  honeymoon  of  the  birds;  all  is  gay 
and  bridal  at  this  season.  The  young 
hearts  are  swelling  with  joy,  the  wee 
throats  are  bursting  with  glad  song, 
and  the  little  lovers  together  begin  to 
build  their  home.  The  dainty  wife 
has  no  winter  clothing  to  brush  and 
mend  and  put  by,  no  anxiety  in  rig¬ 
ging  out  of  summer  suits  for  herself 
and  her  prospective  little  ones,  for 
kindly  Nature  supplies  her  wardrobe, 
and  in  no  niggardly  fashion.  Elach  lit¬ 
tle  band  has  its  own  characteristic 
garb— gay  and  gaudy,  or  sombre,  as 
the  taste  or  necessity  suits.  Red  mili¬ 
tary  coats,  royal  gowns  of  purple,  sun- 
tipped  bonnets,  buff  surtouts,  green 
vests,  or  blue  tunics,  all  of  one’s  own 
growing,  perfect  in  flt,  style,  and 
texture,  soft,  warm,  and  becoming, 
with  no  worry  or  trouble  of  tailor  or 
costumier  In  the  rear. 

One  has  heard  it  said  that  a  medical 
nurse,  or  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  may  go 
alone  into  the  lowest  haunts  of  our 
big  towns  unmolested;  their  dress  is 
a  passport  and  a  protection,  ensuring 
deference  from  the  rough  hearts  which. 
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brutal  as  th«y  are,  respect  the  souls 
who  minister  to  the  sick  and  poor. 
And  so  our  little  plumed  friends  as¬ 
sume  a  protective  covering  among  their 
enemies.  Flocks  of  small  birds  are 
to  be  seen  living  in  the  great  Sahara 
desert  that  cultivate  sandy-colored 
costumes,  and  thus  deceive  the  sharp 
eyes  of  their  formidable  foes.  The 
Trumpeter  Bullfinch— a  gay  little  buck, 
choosing  its  fine  brownish-red  uniform 
not  for  brilliancy  only,  but  as  Robin 
Hood  chose  his  green  suit,  so  that  he 
might  more  effectually  hide  from  his 
prey  on  the  hills  and  in  the  vales  of 
Sherwood— the  Trumpeter  dons  a  coat 
difBcult  to  detect  on  the  ochre-colored 
rocks  of  the  islands  it  inhabits.  And 
the  Ptarmigan,  when  the  moors  are 
dark  and  heathery,  capers  about  in 
the  darkest  of  brown  or  gray  tailoring; 
but  when  its  haunts  on-  the  mountain 
sides  are  like  angels’  wings  with  the 
glistening  snows,  he,  too,  puts  on  his 
bridal  white,  and  fiicks  his  downy 
feathers  in  the  sunlight,  and  who 
knows  which  is  the  snow  and  which 
is  the  bird?  It  takes  a  sharp  eye  to 
detect,  and  he  is  saved  many  tus¬ 
sles,  any  of  which  might  have  proved 
fatal. 

Of  wonderful  mechanism  is  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  feathers,  heritage  of  birds 
alone;  besides  lending  grace  and  color 
to  the  small  forms,  they  are  a  means 
of  airy  flight  through  the  bright  sky, 
carrying  the  traveller  through  miles 
of  air  and  glorious  sunshine  to  a  land 
whither  he  would  go.  They  maintain, 
too,  the  proper  temperature  of  the 
blood,  and  have  many  and  other  uses 
which  make  bird-life  comfortable  and 
lubilant 

Man  walks  on  his  foot  soles— sturdy, 
loud;  tramps  In  boots  and  wears  out 
shoe  leather,  but  the  bird,  dainty  as 
a  ballet-dancer,  trips  airily  on  Its  toes, 
suggests  music  with  every  hop.  In 
this,  its  whole  tribe  have  but  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  family  of  Auks  and  the 


Guillemots,  of  heavy  and  laborious 
flight 

The  bird  is  endowed  with  an  excess 
of  life  and  energy.  If  you  could  follow 
some  flocks  of  migrating  birds  over 
land  and  sea,  you  would  find  a  hundred 
miles  was  but  an  easy  flight,  and  they 
would  arrive  lively  and  unexhausted- 
in  a  few  hours  he  crosses  from  one 
continent  to  another— many  thousands 
of  miles  he  puts  behind  him  in  days 
you  could  count  on  one  band.  An  os¬ 
trich  with  its  wiry  legs— a  swift  with 
its  long  wings— a  cassowary— a  car¬ 
rier  pigeon,  and  a  score  of  others  can 
skim  the  desert  swifter  than  a  race 
steed,  and  leave  him  far  behind,  ex¬ 
hausted  and  broken-winded.  An  alba¬ 
tross,  too,  will  lead  a  fast  sailing  ves¬ 
sel  through  the  ocean  two  hundred 
miles  and  more. 

Ah,  and  the  bird  too  is  a  sharp-wit¬ 
ted  little  animal,  with  plenty  of  sa¬ 
gacity  and  cunning;  it  is  a  student  of 
nature  and  humanity,  and  if  not  an 
actual  Comte,  or  Schelling,  or  Spencer, 
it  is  a  reasoner  and  philosopher  after 
its  own  school.  It  has  not  listened  to 
the  rifle  and  the  shot  guns  repeatedly 
without  thinking  its  own  thoughts  and 
drawing  its  own  conclusions.  In  time 
it  has  learned  to  ignore  the  former, 
and  go  leisurely  on  pecking  its  lunch 
or  making  its  toilet,  not  so  much  as 
lifting  a  beak  to  show  the  sportsman 
its  disdain  of  the  flying  bullets.  Yes, 
and  if  experience  affords  it  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  it  learns  to  know  that  every 
seventh  day  there  is  rest  and  repose, 
when  the  air  is  not  rent  by  gun  or  rat¬ 
tling  clappers,  more  quickly  than  dogs 
learn  the  day  of  exclusion  from  church 
parade  and  Sunday  frolic.  As  quick 
to  learn  as  a  child,  the  bird  hears  a 
song  and  repeats  it,  and  If  carried 
young  from  its  home  and  kindred, 
will  listen  to,  and  imitate  the  song  of 
foreigners,  and  in  captivity  will  warble 
Jubilantly  the  air  it  has  learned  in  its 
new  surroundings,  or  even  remember 
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the  mother  song,  and  in  some  cases  be 
trained  to  imitate  the  human  voice. 

What  little  actors  they  are;  they  can 
admirably  feign  wounds  or  death, 
more  naturally  than  your  mendicant 
can  feign  his  broken  limbs,  or  pitiful 
distortions.  More  than  once  has  a 
corncrake  been  carelessly  pocketed, 
and  left  for  dead,  but  in  an  opportune 
moment  made  its  escape.  Giame  and 
other  birds  have  been  hustled  into 
bags  or  left  on  the  ground,  mortally 
wounded,  as  the  huntsman  believed, 
but  before  long,  the  bag  has  been 
lighter,  and  the  bird  has  flown.  It  is 
not  always  feigning,  however;  they 
are  sensitive  little  creatures,  and  the 
shock  has,  in  some  cases,  been  great 
enough  to  paralyze  them,  and  they 
have  lain  as  dead  in  a  stupor  of  fear, 
but  when  the  flt  of  terror  has  passed, 
having  revived,  they  have  found  the 
use  of  their  wings. 

What  patterns  of  cosiness,  security 
and  economy,  are  the  homes  of  the 
birds;  the  little  inmates  are  indeed  ex¬ 
emplary  domestics,  though  their 
houses  are  as  various  as  the  characters 
of  the  builders.  No  nests  are  more 
curious  than  those  of  the  Weaver 
birds,  of  which  there  are  between  two 
and  three  hundred  species.  They  are 
a  family  of  large  finches,  the  bulk  hav¬ 
ing  an  equipment  in  which  a  yellowish 
red  tint  predominates,  though  some  of 
the  smaller  families  show  much  vari¬ 
ety  in  taste,  and  display  every  shade 
of  gray  and  red  and  brown.  The 
head  and  face  is  dark,  with  a  slender, 
broad  beak,  the  back  a  subdued  or¬ 
ange,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
like  our  English  robins  in  summer.  In 
Central  and  Western  Africa,  they  are 
mostly  at  home,  though  they  inhabit 
other  warm  countries.  They  are  regu¬ 
lar  chatterboxes  and  lovers  of  gossip, 
never  In  want  of  a  subject  for  conver¬ 
sation.  During  the  time  of  incubation, 
they  live  in  large  settlements,  a  whole 
town  of  them  tenting  together,  where 


they  have  a  regular  good  time.  Talk 
about  the  bustle  of  the  London  sea¬ 
son— it  is  nothing  to  the  excitement 
and  life  which  prevails  in  a  weavers’ 
settlement  at  nesting  time. 

They  have  earned  their  name  by  the 
habit  of  weaving  and  Intertwining 
vegetable  fibres  to  form  their  nests. 
Mr.  Stephens,  after  observing  their  pe¬ 
culiar  habits  for  many  years,  was  the 
first  to  christen  them  "the  weavers," 
though  Mr.  Latham,  forty  years  earli¬ 
er,  had  spoken  of  the  Weaver  Oriole, 
a  species  of  Ethiopian  finch.  The 
nests  of  some  of  the  Weavers  are  so 
strong  and  firm  that  the  rain  cannot 
penetrate,  and  the  wind  cannot  shake 
them  from  their  foundations.  These 
are  heavy,  massive  structures,  closely 
and  uniformly  Interwoven  with  ten¬ 
drils  or  long  grasses,  twisted  round  the 
branches  of  trees  and  hanging  over 
the  water,  and  when  there  are  many 
dozens  of  these  hanging  near  together 
they  form  an  artistic  and  substantial 
fringe.  Some  of  them  prefer  to  hang 
their  homes  from  the  eaves  of  the  na¬ 
tive  huts,  or  from  the  thatched  bunga¬ 
lows.  and  are  quite  ready  for  any 
overtures  of  friendship  from  the  in¬ 
mates.  The  chamber  is  round  as  a 
ball,  with  a  long  passage  for  entrance 
and  exit;  coarse,  strong  grass  is  used 
for  the  outside,  the  inner  walls  are  of 
finer  grasses,  and  lined  with  soft, 
warm  materials;  bits  of  wool  from  the 
sheep’s  backs,  hair,  shreds  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  feathers,  worsted,  colored  thread, 
bits  of  soft  moss  or  lichen,  or  any 
suitable  odds  and  ends  the  birds  may 
come  across,  the  more  brilliant  in  hue 
the  better.  In  some  cases,  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  nest  is  almost  entirely 
bidden  by  long,  overhanging  grasses 
and  roots.  Another  trick  they  have 
is  to  use  stiff  grass  stalks,  leaving  the 
exterior  of  the  nest  “bristling  with 
sharp  points,  like  the  skin  of  a  hedge¬ 
hog,”  or  by  inserting  sharp  thorns 
into  the  walls  of  their  nests  with  the^ 
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points  sticking  outwards,  they  make 
an  invasion  of  their  territories  by 
monkeys  or  snakes  an  unpleasant  ez- 
I)erience.  There  are  dwellings  of  this 
same  species  not  more  than  seven 
inches  long  and  four  and  a  half  broad, 
light  and  delicate,  thinly  Interwoven, 
like  dainty  and  fragile  basket  work- 
some  kidney  shaped— others  take 
their  patterns  from  the  goat’s  horns, 
while  others  follow  the  form  of  a  re¬ 
tort,  and  leave  the  opening  at  the  side. 
The  birds  are  most  fastidious  in  the 
making  of  their  villa  residences,  and 
if  one  is  not  quite  according  to  their 
hypercritical  taste,  they  will  ruth¬ 
lessly  tear  it  to  pieces  and  begin  an¬ 
other.  Some  birds  prefer  a  solitary 
nook  in  which  to  build  their  love 
bower,  but  there  are  exceptions  to 
this,  as  to  every  other  rule.  The  Turk- 
ling  Grakles  are  a  decided  exception; 
they  choose  to  build  in  small  colonies 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  roost  in 
flocks  of  four  or  flve  hundred,  jostling 
and  hustling  one  another,  and  twitter¬ 
ing,  with  voices  like  so  many  various 
toned  bells.  A  more  notable  excep¬ 
tion,  a  regular  bird  of  society,  is  the 
Sociable  Grosbeak,  one  of  the  Weaver 
family,  the  Christopher  Wren  of  the 
bird  world,  a  genius  in  architecture. 
This  finch  is  a  native  of  hot  countries, 
especially  West  and  South  Africa. 
India,  .Java  and  Madagascar.  It  is  a 
small  bird,  in  build  much  like  our  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow.  The  female  is  sombre 
in  hue,  and  its  mate  is  mostly  brown, 
with  mottled  coat,  and  buff  surtout. 
But  some  of  the  males  display  a 
showier  taste,  and  with  an  air  of  dan- 
dyum  and  holiday  attire,  flourish  a 
plumage  of  crimson,  scarlet,  or  gold, 
with  background  of  bright  jet. 

This  species  will  marshal  together 
from  one  to  two  hundred,  and  begin 
to  build  a  colony  of  nests  under  one 
sloping  roof,  which  they  make  strong 
and  thick  enough  to  be  impervious  to 
the  heaviest  storms.  Lofty  trees  are 


preferred,  such  as  the  giraffe  thorn, 
an  acacia  upon  which  the  giraffe  la 
fond  of  feeding;  a  strong,  hardy  tree, 
which  grows  in  arid  districts.  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  do  not  always 
suit  themselves  to  the  fancies  of  these- 
high-flown  little  folk,  and  they  have 
to  come  down  to  circumstances,  and 
condescend  to  build  on  lowly  founda¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  arborescent  alve,  or 
other  humble  growths.  A  secluded 
spot  is  selected,  sheltered  from  the- 
flerce  winds  prevalent  in  tropical 
countries.  The  community  begin  con¬ 
jointly  to  build  the  general  roof, 
which  is  a  source  of  great  activity  and* 
interest  to  them  all.  For  this,  they 
collect  flattened  reeds,  and  long,  wiry, 
tough  grasses.  Booschmanle-grass  is  » 
favorite,  which  is  rendered  more  pli¬ 
able  by  an  application  of  saliva  from< 
the  architect’s  beak.  These  they  lay 
over  the  tree  branches,  and  weave  to¬ 
gether  most  ingeniously;  often  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  branch  becomes- 
a  part  of  its  texture.  This  is  com¬ 
pactly  and  firmly  worked  together  in> 
the  form  of  an  irregular,  sloping  roof, 
or  immense  beehive;  in  fact,  the 
structure  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
a  native  hut,  or  gigantic  fungus,  by 
travellers  who  catch  sight  of  it  fron> 
the  distance. 

Then,  under  the  eaves,  are  the  nu¬ 
merous  compartments,  one  of  which 
each  pair  of  birds  build  for  themselves 
with  the  same  long,  coarse  grass.  This 
Is  protected  from  rain  and  wind  by  the 
Impenetrable  roof  above.  The  nest  is 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  gen¬ 
erally;  there  is  a  separate  opening  for 
each  small  abode,  though  sometimes 
the  inmates  are  especially  sociable,, 
and  the  same  door  leads  into  two  or 
three  rooms,  severally  inhabited  by 
one  pair  of  birds,  and  separated  by  a 
thin  partition.  The  mouth  of  the  nest, 
which  Is  placed  downwards,  is  nar¬ 
row  and  small.  This  wonderful  con¬ 
struction  is  not  only  the  outcome  of  a 
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social  InstiDct,  but  a  means  of  preser¬ 
vation  against  the  wiid  hurricanes, 
and  attacks  from  the  various  foes  of 
this  bird.  A  species  of  small  parrot, 
numerous  in  Africa,  is  a  declared 
enemy  of  the  sociable  weaver;  he  and 
his  friends  come  in  battle  array,  and 
force  an  entrance  into  the  colony  of 
nests,  and  evict  the  rightful  tenants. 

It  is  usual  for  the  male  to  construct 
the  exterior  of  the  nest,  to  see  that  the 
outer  walls  are  securely  plastered,  and 
the  roof  well  pointed,  while  the  female, 
true  to  the  feminine  instinct,  chooses 
to  work  within.  When  the  framework 
is  made,  they  pass  the  flexible  stems 
in  and  out  from  one  to  the  other;  and 
their  next  operation  is  to  separate  the 
egg  department  from  the  corridor  of 
the  nest.  Between  these  they  devise 
a  loop  or  wicker  handle,  which  acts 
as  a  perch,  as  well  as  keeping  the  crib 
of  the  nestlings  secure.  Upon  this 
perch  or  loop  the  little  wife  spends  her 
waiting  time,  while  the  husband  goes 
abroad  for  fresh  materials  wherewith 
to  flnlsh  their  abode,  and  no  pair  of 
human  beings  could  be  more  assidu¬ 
ous  in  their  labors  than  these  new  lov¬ 
ers.  Though  they  never  exceed  three 
or  four  hours  at  a  time,  for  they  re¬ 
member  that  “all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,”  the  nest  sel¬ 
dom  takes  longer  than  a  week  or  eight 
days  to  complete. 

The  weaver  never  uses  the  same  nest 
a  second  season,  though  he  may  build 
under  the  old  roof  one  year  after  an¬ 
other,  sometimes  fixing  the  new 
nursery  below,  or  alongside  the  for¬ 
mer  one.  In  time  the  population,  and 
consequently,  the  necessary  buildings, 
increase  so  largely  that  it  is  not  un¬ 
usual  for  the  strong  branches  to  be  so 
overweighted  that  they  give  way,  and 
“down  comes  the  cradle  and  babies 
and  all,”  and  great  is  the  destruction 
and  loss  of  infantile  life.  La  Vaillant, 
the  French  ornithologist,  assures  us 
that  he  has  counted  as  many  as  a  hun¬ 


dred  and  twenty  inhabited  cells  under 
the  same  general  roof.  Another  natu¬ 
ralist  mentions  as  many  as  eight  hun¬ 
dred,  and  even  a  thousand.  The  nests 
are  so  securely  built  and  cemented 
with  the  saliva  from  the  birds’  beak, 
that  the  Malays  have  a  saying,  “He 
who  can  remove  a  weaver’s  nest  with¬ 
out  breaking  it  will  find  a  golden  ball 
within.”  An  Engiish  naturalist,  anx¬ 
ious  to  examine  one  of  these  nests  at 
leisure,  ordered  his  attendants  to  bring 
the  whole  structure  to  his  halting- 
place.  They  hacked  and  hewed,  pulled 
and  tore,  but  to  no  purpose;  the  build¬ 
ing  became  one  heap  of  ruined  and  im¬ 
movable  nests,  matted,  intertwined, 
and  cemented  with  more  secure  ma¬ 
sonry  than  a  native  hut  The  struct¬ 
ure  is  in  some  instances  so  large  that 
it  may  be  seen  several  miles  off,  and, 
as  already  remarked,  has  often  been 
taken  for  a  human  dwelling  by  travel¬ 
lers. 

Bits  of  ciay  are  frequentiy  found  in 
the  nests,  which  inventive  but  non- 
scientific  Africans  believe  are  the 
candelabra  which  hold  the  bodies  of 
fire-beetles,  used  as  Aladdin’s  lamps  in 
the  dark  chambers  of  the  wakeful 
weaver  birds.  The  Sociable  Grosbeak, 
without  hygienic  lectures,  knows  too 
well  the  value  of  sleep  and  the  evil  of 
night  illuminations,  to  fall  into  such 
bad  habits.  Mr.  Burgess  thinks  they 
are  simply  to  strengthen  the  nest;  Mr. 
Martin  Duncan  suggests  ballast  or 
weights  to  prevent  the  wind  taking 
too  great  liberty  with  the  lighter  and 
airy  ones;  while  other  naturalists  are 
bold  enough  to  suggest  that  the  clay 
is  used  as  a  whetstone  to  sharpen  the 
beaks  of  the  small  inmates.  In  some 
nests  several  pieces  are  found,  weigh¬ 
ing  together  six  ounces.  No  doubt 
further  observations  of  assiduous  natu¬ 
ralists  will,  in  time,  come  to  a  more 
satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  weaver  uses  his 
bits  of  clay. 
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The  female  of  the  Sociable  Grosbeak 
lays  three  or  four  eggs,  nrhich  are  of 
a.  light-gray  color,  with  brown  mot¬ 
tling  at  the  blunt  end.  The  birds  live 
chiefly  on  the  seeds  of  plants  and 
grasses,  on  rice  kernels,  the  fruit  of 
the  ficm  Indica,  and  the  fig  of  the  ban¬ 
yan  tree.  Though  they  are  almost 
vegetarians,  at  times  they  indulge  in  a 
diet  of  fat,  juicy  insects,  which  they 
much  relish. 

These  little  creatures  are  “wise  in 
their  own  generation,”  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  suffer  from  Indigestion,  or  any  of 
the  evils  consequent  to  dyspepsia,  even 
after  an  abundant  meal.  For  no 
sooner  is  the  repast  finished,  than  they 
seek  a  quiet  resting-place,  and  there 
doze  and  dream  in  the  sunshine,  with¬ 
out  thought  or  concern  for  anything. 
Peace  and  stillhess  reign  in  the  forest 
while  the  little  feathered  friends  lan¬ 
guidly  recline  and  let  digestion  do  her 
work.  They  are  busy  creatures,  too, 
and  most  methodical  in  their  occupa¬ 
tions;  after  the  mid-day  rest  they  be¬ 
stir  themselves,  and  prepare  for  a  bath, 
for  no  animal  loves  cleanliness  more 
than  a  bird.  There  are  few  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule,  though  we  think  of 
the  woodpecker  as  a  gum-besmeared 
creature,  and  some  of  the  birds  which 
frequent  the  tree  barks  remind  us  of 
tar  barrels  and  turpentine  Jars.  If 
water  is  not  available  for  a  bath,  then 
sand  or  dust  will  do,  and  whoever  has 
watched  the  process  of  avian  ablutions, 
will  not  doubt  the  blissful  delight  they 
take  in  them.  The  afternoon  toilet  is 
an  elaborate  one;  after  bathing,  there 
is  the  shaking  of  feathers,  the  flapping 
of  wings,  the  scratching  with  beak  and 
claws,  the  re-arranging  of  plumage, 
which  Is  quite  a  lengthy  and  impor¬ 
tant  business.  Some  birds,  which  are 
specially  fastidious,  will  take  each 
quill  separately,  and  rub  it  through 
the  beak,  leaving  It  unruflSed  and 
bright  with  exuded  oil. 

Afternoon  tea  Is  a  beverage  they 


never  indulge  in,  but  they  meet  to¬ 
gether  to  have  a  cool  draught  of  water, 
which  they  take  between  spicy  bits  of 
gossip.  This  process,  however,  needs 
caution,  great  vigilance,  and  alertness, 
for  there  are  enemies  near  at  hand, 
ready  at  any  opportune  moment  to 
pounce  upon  them  and  make  a  meal  of 
them.  So  the  cute  little  creatures  go 
down  in  hordes,  and  settle  in  the 
thickly  foliaged  trees  near  the  water, 
and  chatter  and  gossip,  and  then,  with 
one  swift  swirl,  swoop  down  to  the 
brink,  get  a  draught,  and  up  into  the 
trees  before  the  falcons  and  other  en¬ 
emies  have  time  to  know  what  has 
happened.  In  a  few  minutes,  when 
the  falcons  have  fallen  into  another 
doze,  the  weavers  repeat  this,  and  so 
on  many  times,  until  their  thirst  is 
quenched  and  their  love  of  gossip  sat¬ 
isfied. 

Some  of  us  were  taught  when  in  the 
nursery,  “Birds  in  their  little  nests 
agree,”  but,  sad  to  say,  this  adage  has 
its  exceptions,  and  even  among  the 
weavers.  The  Diock  of  Africa  is  a 
clever  and  ingenious  little  bird  of  the 
weaver  family,  artistic  in  taste,  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  weaving  color  and  softness 
into  its  nest,  making  a  picture  of 
beauty  and  loveliness,  using  soft  and 
tinted  mosses,  colored  threads  or 
grasses,  working  like  a  genius,  with 
such  energy  and  vivacity  that  one  is 
charmed,  until  its  evil  propensities 
rise  up  and  condemn  it  It  Is  a  real 
little  spitfire,  and  while  a  pair  of  these 
Diocks  are  busy  building  the  nest  they 
will  quarel  and  scrimmage,  every  now 
and  then  leaving  their  work  to  have  a 
fight,  and  they  do  fight  in  right  royal 
fashion.  If  the  wife  is  a  shrew,  the 
young  bridegroom  is  a  veritable  rascal 
in  his  brutalities.  It  Is  one  of  his  rich¬ 
est  enjoyments  to  catch  by  stealth  a 
brother  by  the  tail,  and  suspend  him 
in  the  air,  while  he  screeches  with 
pleasure.  Then  his  companion,  when 
free,  turns  round  upon  his  tormentor 
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and  pulls  out  bis  finest  feathers,  leav¬ 
ing  him  to  go  back  to  bis  bride  in  tom 
and  tattered  garments.  But  there  are 
few  birds  who  find  pleasure  in  so  vi¬ 
cious  and  discordant  pastimes  as  these. 

They  do  nothing  alone,  these  sociable 
weavers,  and  hate  solitude  and  inert¬ 
ness.  When  there  is  no  architectural 
business  on  hand,  and  the  family  is 
fiedged,  they  pay  neighborly  visits, 
hold  choral  festivals,  congregate  to¬ 
gether  in  the  woods,  where  they  sing 
like  a  myriad  of  prima  donnas,  filling 
the  air  with  melody.  They  are  free  to 
travel  without  trouble  of  baggage. 
Journeying  together  in  companies  of 
thousands.  Happy  birds,  travelling 
from  one  country  to  another,  scanning 
the  beauties  of  the  e.nrtb,  missing  the 
annoyances  of  railway  or  steamboat  or 
bicycle,  needing  but  the  fiap  of  wings 
to  carry  them  on  through  the  sweet  air 
whither  they  would  go. 

Many  of  these  birds,  especially  the 
Fire  Finches  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  love 
not  only  the  company  of  other  birds, 
but  prefer  to  dwell  near  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  man.  Cornfields  are  their  de¬ 
light,  a  very  land  of  Canaan  is  a  ripe 
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field  of  durrah,  and  a  band  of  these 
beautiful  fiery-red  creatures  lighting 
upon  a  field  of  grain  may,  be  a  brilliant 
sight  to  the  beholder,  but  Is  one  of  sore 
dismay  to  the  farmer,  who  knows  how 
much  damage  they  do  to  his  crops. 
They  are  bold  and  courageous  little 
imps,  and  are  not  scared  away  by  any 
simple  device.  It  is  Indeed  a  wonder 
to  behold  a  vast  fiock  of  these  radiant 
little  red-coats  darting  about  in  the 
air,  like  tongues  of  fiame,  glinting  in 
the  sunshine,  opening  and  closing  their 
wings  to  show  off  their  beauty  of  color 
to  the  observers,  whom  they  are  well 
aware  of  pleasing.  If  the  passer-by  ia 
appreciative,  they  will  reward  him 
with  a  burst  of  glorious  song  which 
he  will  not  soon  forget 
Such  is  the  life  of  a  weaver.  Happy 
and  free,  though  it,  too,  has  its  sor¬ 
rows  no  doubt,  and  when  the  fatal 
shot  lays  its  little  mate  dead  at  its  feet,, 
the  sky  is  black  and  the  world  a  wil¬ 
derness.  But  only  for  one  short  day; 
again  the  sun  shines,  the  sky  is  blue, 
and  the  little  widow  is  joyful  with 
another  mate. 

8.  E.  SaviJte, 


EPILOGUE. 

These,  to  you  now,  O,  more  than  ever  now. 

Now  that  the  Antient  Enemy 

Has  passed,  and  we,  we  two  that  are  one,  have  seenr 

A  piece  of  perfect  Life 

Turn  to  so  ravishing  a  shape  of  Death 

The  Arch-Discomforter  might  well  have  smiled 

In  pity  and  pride. 

Even  as  he  bore  bis  lovely  and  innocent  spoil 
From  those  home-kingdoms  he  left  desolate! 

Poor  windlestraws 

On  the  great,  sullen,  roaring  pool  of  Time 
And  Chance  and  Change,  I  know! 

But  they  are  yours,  as  I  am,  till  we  attain 

That  end  for  which  we  make,  we  two  that  are  one, 

A  little,  exquisite  Ghost  1 
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Between  us,  smiling  witb  the  serenest  eyes 
Seen  in  this  world,  and  calling,  calling  still 
In  that  clear  voice  whose  infinite  subtleties  , 

Of  sweetness,  thrilling  back  across  the  grave. 

Break  the  poor  heart  to  hear: 

“Come,  Dadsie,  come! 

Mamma,  how  long— how  long?” 

IT.  B.  Henley. 
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If  you  should  ask  a  man  to  band  you 
•over  his  fortune,  he  would  shoot  yon 
a  furtive  glance  and  ask  himself  if 
he  ought  not  to  secure  you  a  certifi- 
•cate  of  insanity.  Deal  the  same  man 
a  hand  at  cards,  endow  him  with  even 
a  limited  desire  of  gain,  and  be  will 
let  bis  fortune  slide  into  your  hands. 
It  is  in  this  peculiarity  of  the  human 
soul  that  lies  the  danger  of  play. 

If  an  orator  in  a  public  assembly  de¬ 
mands  the  division  of  land  or  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  capital  in  the  interest  of 
labor,  he  is  accused  of  subverting  ex¬ 
isting  institutions,  or,  at  any  rate,  of 
Inciting  class  hatred.  But  let  that 
same  man,  in  bis  capacity  of  senator, 
•or  simple  editor,  propose  two  or  three 
little  laws  which  tend  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  and  he  runs  the  risk  of  being 
elected  President  of  the  Council.  It  is 
in  this  peculiarity  of  the  political 
world  that  lies  the  danger  of  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  and  administration 
which  is  known  as  State  Socialism. 

But  if  this  is  true  for  the  intelligent 
smd  cultivated  classes,  it  is  equally 
true  that  socialism  pure  and  simple, 
socialism  in  its  most  explicit  and  abso¬ 
lute  form,  has  a  great  attraction  for 
the  masses,  by  reason  of  that  quality 
which  it  possesses,  in  common  with 
the  Gospels,  of  being  addressed  to  the 
poor,  the  disinherited,  the  suffering, 
wherever  found.  And  this  it  is  which 
explains  its  great  success,  its  rapid 
spread,  the  large  number  of  its  proee- 
*  Tranilated  for  Tbo  LlTlng  Age. 


lytes.  It  is  this  factor  which  has  ient 
to  those  who  profess  and  propagate  it 
the  iliusion  of  an  apostolate,  and  has 
inspired  in  those  who  are  its  object  an 
enthusiasm  extending  to  fanaticism,  to 
crime  devoid  of  personal  motive,  to  the 
scaffold  itself. 

But,  over  against  and  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  resemblance  noted  above, 
lies  a  difference  decisive  in  its  results, 
namely,  that  the  Gospels  promise  com¬ 
fort  and  consolation  in  another  world, 
while  socialism  promises  them  in  this. 
In  another  world  the  possibilities  of 
compensation  and  consolation  for  the 
Injustices  or  the  suffering  of  this  are 
infinite,  and,  therefore,  always  greater 
than  the  need,  however  great  this  may 
be.  But  in  this  poor  world  of  ours, 
means  and  resources  are  distinctly  lim¬ 
ited.  From  this  difference  it  results 
that  while  the  Gospel  could  proclaim 
as  a  beatitude  the  precise  fact  of  be¬ 
ing  poor  and  unfortunate,  socialism, 
on  the  contrary,  finds  its  honor  pledged 
to  make  prominent  and  heighten  its 
suffering.  Here  is  the  source  of  the 
tranquillizing  and  restraining  action  of 
the  first  and  the  menace  and  danger 
which  the  second  contains,  and  hence 
springs  the  terror  which  the  latter  in¬ 
spires  in  those  who  busy  their 
thoughts  and  their  lives  with  public 
affairs  or  with  their  own  personal  quiet 
and  security,  for  it  is  a  cause,  and  not 
a  remote  one,  of  rebellion  and  of  dis¬ 
order. 

The  fact  is,  that  before  committing 
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ourselves  to  promises  of  securing 
comfort  and  consolation  for  all  the 
disinherited,  it  would  have  been  both 
logical  and  prudent  to  make  sure  that 
society— that  the  earth  itself,  could  re¬ 
deem  our  pledge. 

If  this  calculation  had  been  made,— 
and  there  are  statistics  which  enable 
us  to  do  so,  at  least,  approximately:- 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  set  down  in  fig¬ 
ures  the  wealth  of  the  globe,  or,  as 
would  be  rather  easier,  the  wealth  of  a 
single  state,  and  then  proceed  to  make 
an  equal  division  of  it  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  inhabitants,  the  result  would 
probably  be  that  the  sum  due  each  in¬ 
dividual  would  be  found  not  to  exceed 
half  the  average  yearly  wage  now 
paid.  Moreover,  when  the  division 
was  finished,  a  large  part  of  the 
wealth  would  have  disappeared,  since 
the  organizations  and  economic  forces 
which  produce  it  would  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  No  more  is  needed  to  prove 
that  it  is  no  such  easy  matter  to  keep 
these  promises,  as  certain  precursors 
of  the  future  seem  to  imagine. 

And,  in  truth,  if  a  similar  investiga¬ 
tion  were  to  be  made  from  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  this  world  through  all 
its  economic  history,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  variation  of  wages,  in  all 
epochs,  and  under  the  infinite  combina¬ 
tions  of  financial  and  political  rule  in 
the  various  countries,  has  been  barely 
perceptible,  if  we  consider  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  work¬ 
man’s  budget— if  we  compute  the 
amount  spent  or  consumed  by  a  Greek 
or  Roman  laborer,  or  by  an  artisan  or 
peasant  during  the  Middle  Ages  or 
the  Renaissance,  and  if,  over  against 
this  sum,  we  set  down  the  amount  con¬ 
sumed  or  earned  by  a  laborer  of  to¬ 
day,  taking  into  account  the  change 
in  values  of  materials  and  money,  we 
shall  see  that  the  oscillations  and  vari¬ 
ations  are  relatively  but  slight,  and 
certainly  never  reach  a  point  where 
they  materially  affect  the  lot  of  that 


great  and  Important  section  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

The  error  consists  in  allowing  it  to 
be  believed  that  the  rich  are  the  rule 
and  the  poor  the  exception.  The 
truth  is,  that  given  the  earth’s  power 
of  production  and  the  amount  of  con¬ 
sumption  by  its  inhabitants,  the  role 
are  those  who  are  called  poor  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  rich,  while  the  rich 
are  the  exception,  and  this  not  merely 
practically  and  as  a  fact,  but  constitu¬ 
tionally  and  of  necessity,  from  the 
working  of  the  inexorable  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand. 

I  said  “those  who  are  called  poor  in 
comparison  with  the  rich,’’  in  order 
that  it  might  be  clear  that  I  was 
speaking  of  those  who  have,  each  in 
accordance  with  his  condition,  enough 
to  provide  for  the  most  simple  and  in¬ 
dispensable  necessities  of  life— the 
really  poor,  those  who  are  without 
even  these  modest  resources,  represent 
another  phenomenon  subject  to  its  own 
laws.  In  every  society  whatever,  pro 
vided  it  have  a  government,  a  debris 
collects,  formed  of  the  material  :ind 
moral  waste  discarded  in  the  struggle 
for  life,  part  because  of  physical  un¬ 
soundness,  part  because  of  moral  ob¬ 
liquity,  part  because  of  circumstances 
impossible  to  predict  or  foresee. 
These  persons  constitute  a  sub-stratum 
of  suffering  which  is  not  to  be  handled 
a  priori  either  personally  or  politically. 
Wise  handling  can  diminish  these 
cases  of  suffering;  it  can  neither  hin¬ 
der  nor  forestall  them.  They  find  their 
consolation  in  that  benevolence  and 
human  charity  which  it  is  hard  to  di¬ 
rect  officially.  They  constitute  a  world 
apart,  for  which  society  must  make 
separate  provision. 

And,  in  truth,  socialism  does  not 
busy  itself  with  such  as  these;  it  Is 
concerned  with  the  artisan,  the  man 
with  a  small  salary,  with  the  man,  in 
short,  w’ho,  economically  speaking, 
constitutes  the  middle,  and  therefore 
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represents  the  great  majority,  of  soci-  ment  of  production.  Even  when  he 
ety.  Now,  before  promising  to  this  spends  less  judiciously,  the  money, 
man  a  change  In  fortune,  the  notion  soon  cleansed  of  its  momentary  defile- 

should  have  been  perfectly  clear  and  ment,  passes  on  to  foster  labor  under 

distinct  bow  far  society  is  capable  of  all  its  forms. 

keeping  such  promises.  The  apostles  Wealth  is,  therefore,  self-distribut- 
of  socialism  have  taken  good  care  to  ing,  inevitably  and  in  accordance  with 
avoid  doing  this.  This  is  the  first  un-  its  own  laws.  By  administrative  and 
known  quantity,  and  their  failure  to  political  artifices,  such  as  have  been 
secure  its  exact  value  has  been  the  practised  in  the  past,  and  which  some 
great  original  sin  of  this  school,  al-  would  fain  make  use  of  to-day,  the  cir- 

ready  full-grown,  though  only  just  culation  and  distribution  of  wealth 

bom.  may  be  regulated,  but  no  artifice  can 

Their  second  mistake  lies  in  devot-  better  or  Increase  the  wealth  itself, 
ing  all  their  thoughts  to  the  distribu-  The  best  regime,  for  the  circulation 
tlon  of  wealth  without  giving  the  and  distribution  of  wealth  is  llbeirty — 
slightest  heed  to  its  production.  left  free  it  reaches  of  Its  own  impulse 

Before  distributing  anything  it  is  the  degree  of  distribution  of  which  it 
necessary  that  the  thing  should  exist  is  capable.  But  whatever  be  the 
and  be  put  on  the  market — not  in  itself,  regime,  whatever  the  form  decided  on 
but  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  made  avail-  for  the  distribution  of  wealth,  in  any 
able  will  Its  distribution  be  In  direct  ease  the  fundamental  law  of  supply 
ratio  to  its  production.  If  the  produc-  holds  good,  the  law,  that  Is,  which  de- 
tion  be  abundant,  the  distribution  will  mands  that  the  distribution  of  wealth 
be  generous;  if  the  production  be  should  always  be  in  proportion  to  its 
scanty,  niggardly  also  the  distribution,  production. 

And  this  the  more  because,  by  one  of  The  first  element,  therefore,  to  be 
the  fundamental  laws,  wealth  regu-  taken  into  consideration,  the  first 
lates  its  own  distribution.  problem  to  be  resolved  by  those  who. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  ethics  and  whether  through  their  economics,  so- 
the  laws  of  comfort,  the  rich  have  a  clal  studies,  or  through  their  sympa- 
large  range  in  the  distribution  of  their  thy  with  the  lot  of  the  poor  and  disin- 
property.  And,  ethically,  they  may  herlted,  are  Interested  in  the  distrlbu- 
be,  and  often  are,  very  culpable.  And  tion  of  money,  should  be  that  of  the 
the  invectives  which  have  been  hurled  reproduction  of  wealth.  In  this  alone 
at  them  by  the  moralists  of  all  time  there  lies  the  secret  of  increasing  more 
have  often  had  and  stiU  have  often  or  less  perceptibly  that  general  av- 
sufilcient  foundation.  From  the  point  erage  of  prosperity  to  which  we  have 
of  view  of  the  circulation  of  money,  before  alluded,  and  therefore  of 
however,  each  millionaire  is  spending  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  work- 
and  keeping  in  movement  his  own  ing  classes  within  the  necessary  limi- 
share.  The  fact  is  that  those  legen-  tations  and  after  the  only  possible 
dary  misers,  who  bury  their  treasure,  fashion. 

are  exceptions  which  may  be  neglected  Now  that  the  problem  is  stated, 
in  the  great  movement  of  the  economic  which  is  the  better  method  of  encour- 
world.  The  rich  man  either  spends  or  aging  and  fostering  an  Increase  in  the 
economizes— if  he  spends,  he  assists,  production  of  wealth,  collectivism  and 
as  consumer,  in  the  growth  of  Indus-  protection,  that  authorized  Interven- 
trles;  if  he  economizes,  by  using  his  tion  of  law  which  the  socialists  Invoke, 
savings  he  becomes  himself  an  instru-  or  the  spontaneous  initiative  of  one 
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and  all,  and  liberty  under  the  system 
which  by  struggle  and  bloodshed  the 
new  world  has  won  from  the  preju¬ 
dices  and  bonds  of  the  old? 

The  answer  to  this  question  was 
given  long  since  by  science  and  expe¬ 
rience  alike.  Socialism,  in  truth,  has 
only  been  able  to  come  into  prominence 
by  discrediting  all  economic  science, 
which  it  persists  in  regarding  as  hope¬ 
lessly  old  fashioned.  As  for  experi¬ 
ence,  that  of  the  marvellous  wealth 
produced  and  accumulated  up  to  the 
present  day  under  the  old  regime  has 
been  distinctly  encouraging;  the 
school  of  the  future  has  yet  to  be 
tested. 

According  to  the  axioms  of  econom¬ 
ics  the  factors  of  wealth  are  three,— 
human  intelligence,  not  to  say  genius, 
capital  and  labor.  And,  in  truth,  if  a 
man  were  to  be  left  stranded  on  a  land 
having  the  greatest  potentiality  of  fer¬ 
tility,  holding  in  its  bosom  the  richest 
mines  in  the  world,  unless  he  had  the 
Initiative,  the  means  and  the  power  to 
turn  these  natural  resources  to  ac¬ 
count,  he  would  die  of  want  in  the 
midst  of  all  heaven’s  bounty.  We  may, 
therefore,  state  as  a  fact  that,  econom¬ 
ically  speaking,  the  only  factors  of 
wealth  are  brains,  labor  and  capital. 
The  question  asked  above  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  still  further  simplified  and 
stated  thus:  Which  of  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  found  most  efilcacious 
and  prove  best  adapted  to  rouse  the 
activity  and  call  forth  the  resources 
of  the  human  intelligence,  to  collect 
and  accumulate  capital,  to  discipline 
labor  and  render  it  productive? 

The  briefest  consideration  of  these 
three  factors  of  wealth  will  force  us  to 
admit  that  the  human  mind  is  stimu¬ 
lated  and  becomes  effective  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  results  at  which  it  aims, 
and  the  advantages  which  It  proposes 
to  derive  from  Its  efforts.  The  men 
who  sacrifice  themselves  for  glory  or 
an  idea  are  a  negligeable  quantity. 


The  next  necessity  is  that  they  should 
be  able  to  pursue  their  aim.  Capital 
Is  distrustful  and  suspicious,  and  to 
collect  and  acumulate  needs  to  feel  se¬ 
cure,  not  only  on  its  own  behalf,  but 
also  that  its  instruments  be  comfort¬ 
able  and  remunerative.  Labor  is  cau¬ 
tious  and  keen,  and  must  be  placed,  as 
far  as  may  be,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
eventualities  of  trade.  Intermittent 
and  precarious  labor  is  that  least 
adapted  to  provide  for  the  existence 
of  the  laborer.  Hence,  it  follows  that 
the  larger  all  the  promises  of  gain, 
and  incidentally  of  glory,  which  are 
offered  to  genius,  the  greater  security 
and  fuller  reward  set  before  capital, 
the  surer  confidence  and  stability  pre¬ 
sented  to  labor,  the  greater  will  be  the 
wealth  produced,  and  therefore,  dis¬ 
tributed,  which  will  lead  to  a  general 
increase  in  comfort  and  diminution  in 
poverty  and  suffering. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  restrict  the 
human  intelligence  in  its  liberty  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  dock  the  reward  due  its 
efforts,  if  you  thwart  and  persecute 
capital  and  arbitrarily  limit  its  gains, 
and  force  labor  into  the  chances  of 
speculation,  then  the  production  of 
we^th  will  first  diminish,  and  finally 
cease  entirely.  By  fighting  wealth, 
you  produce  poverty.  By  destroying 
the  rich  you  create  the  poor. 

,  Many  arguments  are  not  needed 
to  prove  that  that  collectivism 
which  forms  the  basis  of  socialism, 
is  the  negation  of  individual  Initi¬ 
ative.  When  all  have  a  right 
to  intervene,  no  one  can  work  in¬ 
dependently  and  freely.  Neither  gen¬ 
ius  nor  talent  will  endure  fetters: 
their  discoveries  and  impulses  need  to 
be  followed  up  with  the  most  complete 
freedom  of  action  on  the  undisputed 
responsibility  of  the  discoverer  or 
adapter.  The  most  marvellous  inven¬ 
tions  which  have  honored  science  and 
caused  industry  to  fiourlsh,  all  bear 
the  name  of  some  individual.  The 
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world  would  await  them  in  vain  from 
any  Assembly  or  Board  of  Directors. 
This  is  the  mare  inevitable  because  it 
is  inherent  in  man’s  nature  to  work 
with  a  different  intensity  when  he 
works  for  himself,  from  that  which  he 
displays  when  he  works  for  others, 
especially  when  these  others  are  un¬ 
known  to  him— shareholders,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  All  who  have  been  or  are  in 
this  category  will  bear  witness  to  this 
truth. 

The  war  which  socialism  wages  with 
capital  is  no  less  deadly  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wealth.  Where  would  the 
miracles  of  modern  industry  have  been 
without  the  colossal  accumulation  of 
capital  made  possible  by  the  present 
economic  system?  Who  would  have 
assumed  the  task  of  amassing,  or 
could  actually  have  amassed,  these 
sums  without  the  prospect,  nay,  more, 
the  reward,  of  gains  proportionate  to 
the  great  risks  involved  in  his  task? 
And  if  capital  had  not  been  accumu¬ 
lated  and  labor  employed  on  so  gigan¬ 
tic  a  scale,  how  would  those  laborers 
have  lived  who  have  been  supported 
by  capital  through  good  times  and 
bad.  For  the  laborer  has  been  sup¬ 
ported,  not  only  by  the  successful  en¬ 
terprises,  but  by  those  which  have 
toppled  into  the  abyss  of  gigantic 
failures.  Whence  would  have  come 
the  Mont  C6nis  and  St.  Gothard  tun¬ 
nels?  How  would  the  earth  have  been 
covered  with  railways  and  the  sea 
with  mighty  ships,  how  would  comfort 
and  well-being  have  been  carried  to 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  earth,  with¬ 
out  the  amassing  of  that  bated  capi¬ 
tal?  And  who  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  accumidate.  If  deprived  of 
the  hope  of  profit,  of  gaining  riches, 
or  possibly  merely  prestige  and  glory? 

No  less  fatal  to  the  production  of 
wealth  is  that  socialistic  whim  which 
insists  on  systematically  confounding 
labor  and  capital  and  on  disturbing  the 
former  by  the  hazards  of  speculation. 
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Labor,  to  be  fostered,  should  be  put, 
as  far  as  may  be,  beyond  the  reach  of 
hazard  and  fluctuation.  The  capital¬ 
ist,  the  manufacturer,  has  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  a  complete  organization,  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  a  scheme  of 
action.  It  is,  moreover,  in  bis  interest 
to  provide,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
eventualities  and  risks  of  all  sorts  to 
which  his  merchandise  Is  subject,  and 
therefore  he  will  be  able,  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  to  endure  ill-luck  without 
experiencing  disaster.  A  working¬ 
man’s  union  cannot  possess  any  of 
these  resources.  Every  blast  of  the 
gale  disturbs  its  balance,  if  it  does  not 
overthrow  it  The  first  day  that 
wages  fall,  work  stops,  and  that  same 
misfortune  to  which  the  laborers 
would  have  paid  no  heed  had  they 
been  content  with  their  modest  wage, 
becomes  fatal  to  their  very  existence 
if  they  have  assumed  direct  responsi¬ 
bility. 

As  long  as  these  ideas  do  not  pass 
out  of  the  theoretical  stage,  or  are 
subjected  to  single  and  occasional 
tests,  some  may  fancy  that  they  find 
in  them  grounds  for  discussion;  but 
the  day  that  saw  them  applied  on  a 
large  scale  would  signal  the  arrest.  If 
not  the  destmetion,  of  modern  civili¬ 
zation.  It  would  mark  the  return  to 
an  elementary  and  primitive  condi¬ 
tion  incompatible  with  the  massing  of 
population,  the  ever  increasing  needs, 
the  febrile  energy  and  indomitable 
activity  of  our  day.  Now,  only  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  present  system  are  evi¬ 
dent,  faults  and  defects  inevitable  in 
all  that  is  human;  the  hour  may  come 
too  late  when  its  virtues  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  lamented. 

These  arguments  are  not  so  point¬ 
less  as  they  seem  to  appear  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  socialism;  they  appeal  to  the 
common  sense  of  any  one  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  even  an  average  education.  If 
their  record  deserves  criticism  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  well  and  widely 
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known.  To  sum  up  the  situation:— 
The  application  of  these  theories  is 
impossible  in  large  states,  therefore, 
it  contains  in  itself  a  menace  to  na- 
tdonal  life;  they  aim  at  the  destruction 
of  ownership,  and  therefore  under¬ 
mine  and  disorganize  the  family. 
Hence,  it  is  as  impossible  that  society 
should  permit  the  destruction  of  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rests,  as  that 
civilization  should  renounce  its  mar¬ 
vellous  victories  and  return  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  mediseval  communes  minus 
their  picturesgueness  and  their  poetry, 
or  to  a  community  life  like  that  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  less  their  virtues. 
All  this  can  never  be.  And  therefore 
there  is  no  need  of  a  prophet  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  for  many  years  to  come  the 
multitude  may  be  beguiled  by  jpromises 
of  earthly  bliss,  and  that  the  prospect 
may  excite  their  passions  till  these  oc¬ 
casion  catastrophes  whdch,  in  their 
turn,  may  lead  to  who  knows  what 
form  of  despotism,  but  that  the 
schemes  elaborated  in  the  brains  of 
the  prophets  and  precursors  of  social¬ 
ism  will  never  take  visible  shape,  their 
ideals  never  find  realization. 

II. 

Were  the  character  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  socialism  pure  and  simple 
thus  clearly  formulated,  and  the  fact 
brought  into  prominence,  as  it  has 
been  by  its  most  sincere  and  ardent 
apostles,  that  it  is  bound  radically  to 
alter  the  basis  of  society,  probably 
socialism  would  remain  a  mere  hy¬ 
pothesis  and  represent  one  of  those 
currents  of  opinion,  frequent  in  his¬ 
tory,  which  appear  and  disappear  and 
leave  no  trace  behind.  Serious  ca¬ 
tastrophe  might,  at  all  events,  be 
avoided,  by  the  help  of  the  resistance 
displayed  by  cultivated  and  chosen 
souls,  the  healthful  attitude  of  the 
masses  and  the  wisdom  of  those  set 
in  authority. 


But  this  did  not  escape  the  cleverest 
followers  of  the  new  school.  So,  vari¬ 
ous  branches  have  spread  from  the 
parent  stem,  each  helping,  in  its 
fashion,  to  veil  the  original  ugliness; 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  attenu¬ 
ate  or  dissimulate  the  consequences  by 
painting  them  in  fresh  colors.  Among 
these  compromises  between  the  rigid¬ 
ity  of  the  principle  and  the  pliability 
of  the  application,  that  which  has 
been  most  successful,  in  that  it  has  to 
some  extent  been  put  in  practice,  is 
State  Socialism.  Under  this  system, 
instead  of  allowing  the  masses  to  exe¬ 
cute  Justice  for  themselves— wherein 
lies  the  greatest  danger  for  well-inten¬ 
tioned  and  tranquil  folk— the  state 
constitutes  itself  universal  dispenser 
of  justice  and  leveller  of  ranks.  The 
first  advantage  of  this  system  for  the 
socialists  is  that  it  enables  them  to 
make  use  of  the  mechanism  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
schemes. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage  which 
State  Socialism  presents  to  these 
revolutionaries.  Most  civil  govern¬ 
ments  of  to-day  are  based  on  a  suf¬ 
frage  widely  extended  or  universal. 
The  fewer  the  limits  set  to  the  rights 
of  voting,  the  more  surely  will  a  con¬ 
siderable  body,  if  not  the  majority,  of 
the  electors  belong  to  the  class  at 
which  socialistic  promises  are  di¬ 
rected,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time 
leas^  capable  of  recognizing  its  own 
vanity.  So,  on  this  side,  too,  all  in 
State  Socialism  conspires  in  their 
favor. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  legal 
method  is  less  turbulent  than  the  revo¬ 
lutionary.  And  while  State  Socialism 
moves  slowly  under  its  given  condi¬ 
tions,  it  moves  surely.  To  allay  and 
disarm  opposition  its  first  proposi¬ 
tions  are  modest,  and  not  only  appear, 
but  are  in  reality,  plausible.  Universal 
education  has  been  greeted  with  gen¬ 
eral  applause,  so  has  organized  chanty 
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In  its  various  forms.  All  such  ideas 
beguile  humanitarians  and  meet  a 
warm  welcome  from  politicians,  not  so 
much  because  of  their  natural  good* 
ness  of  heart,  as  because  they  hope  by 
these  to  quiet  the  populace,  still  the 
raging,  and  above  all,  to  secure  popu¬ 
larity  for  themselves. 

After  these  first  feelers,  which,  if 
well  directed  and  applied  with  judg¬ 
ment,  above  aU,  if  managed  with  the 
least  possible  state  interference, 
might  be  and  probably  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable,  follow  others  more  problem¬ 
atical  and  less  justified.  Foremost 
among  these  come  those  public  works 
which  are  begun  as  an  encouragement 
to  labor,  but  which  end,  sooner  or  later, 
by  inculcating  a  belief  in  the  right  lo 
have  work  provided. 

Once  entered  in  this  road  the  state 
begins  to  meddle  with,  all  organizations. 
Forgetting  the  autonomy,  once  thought 
so  desirable,  it  begins  with  the  public 
bureaus.  It  Imposes  on  them  new 
duties,  thus  necessitating  an  Increased 
staff  of  employees,  whose  duties  and 
privileges  it  regulates,  and  for  whom 
it  provides  pensions.  Thus  is  cffeated 
a  privileged  class.  Privileged,  I  say, 
not  foiiunate,  which  lives  on  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

After  the  public  organizations,  come 
private  enterprises.  Here  the  state  in¬ 
terferes  with  contracts,  fixes  their  pro¬ 
visions,  multiplies  obligations,  imposes 
duties.  All  these  new  obligations  de¬ 
mand  supervisors,  spies,  inspectors, 
and  so  the  number  grows  of  those  who 
are  supported  by  the  public,  and  the 
system  has  spread  slowly  but  surely 
till  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  what  with 
the  actual  employees  in  receipt  of  pay, 
what  with  public  works,  and  those  pri¬ 
vate  gratuitous  services,  which  must 
have  their  reward,  a  large  part  of  the 
population  is  directly  or  indirectly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  remainder.  And  this, 
too,  under  the  sanction  of  law  and  gov¬ 
ernment  Truly  the  state  in  its  capa¬ 


city  of  general  benefactor  has  already 
made  considerable  progress  toward 
social  equality.  This  is  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  state  socialism,  its 
tendency  to  paralyze  private  initiative 
and  in  place  of  this  to  substitute  itself, 
assuming  all  the  duties  of  the  public, 
while  it  continually  extends  its  inter¬ 
ference  In  private  affairs  with  the  final 
aim  of  increasing  the  income  and  the 
enjoyments  of  its  employees  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  those  who  hold  property.  Now 
the  result  of  this  system,  so  attractive 
at  first  sight,  at  all  events  to  a  portion 
of  the  community,  is  precisely  the  op¬ 
posite  of  that  anticipated,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  poor  are  concerned. 

In  the  first  place  this  system  para¬ 
lyzes  national  energy,  with  conse¬ 
quences  to  all  the  moral  and  material 
manifestations  of  national  life  which 
cannot  be  calculated.  But  the  effect 
most  immediately  perceived  lies  in  the 
fact  that  under  this  regime  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  for  all  this  outlay 
must  unduly  strain  the  resources  of 
the  state.  The  treasury  becomes  dis¬ 
organized  and  depleted,  and  finds  its 
only  resource  in  augmenting  taxes  and 
resorting  to  tortuous  fiscal  methods. 
Now  this  is  the  most  practical  method 
of  providing  against  inequality  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  if  this  were  the  only  result, 
though  opinions  might  vary  and  ob¬ 
jections  be  raised,  still  the  process 
would  be  intelligible  from  a  socialistic 
point  of  view.  But  now  begins  a  work 
of  demolition  which  is  In  the  Interest 
of  nobody. 

Once  engaged  on  the  Incline  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
populace  at  the  public  expense,  it  be¬ 
comes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
pause,  and  the  demand  for  fresh  funds 
on  the  part  of  the  state  is  as  unending 
as  are  the  needs  which  demand  relief. 
As  soon  as  a  given  point  is  reached 
these  necessities  begin  to  encroach  on 
those  economies  from  which  capital  is 
formed,  and  therefore  to  react  on  the 
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reproduction  of  wealth.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  must  of  necessity 
decrease  in  proportion  as  its  production 
is  hindered  or  arrested  by  administra¬ 
tive  interference,  the  diminution  of 
credit,  the  increase  in  taxation,  or  any 
disturbance  of  the  governmental  bal¬ 
ance. 

Whatever  shape  one  may  wish  the 
distribution  of  wealth  to  take,  it  is  in¬ 
dubitable  that  if  one  thousand  divided 
by  ten  gives  one  hundred,  five  hundred 
divided  by  the  same  number  will  give 
fifty.  Or,  If  you  insist  on  maintaining 
one  hundred  as  quotient,  you  must 
divide  by  only  five.  And  this  is  the 
more  likely  case,  because,  in  a  state 
weighed  down  by  the  Increase  in  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  first  sensible  result  will  be  the 
decrease  of  work,  and  therefore  the 
presence  of  “unemployed”  among 
those  very  laborers  with  arm  or  brain 
for  whose  benefit  this  complicated  sys¬ 
tem  was  devised.  When  the  governing 
class  perceives  this  phenomenon  it 
abounds  in  expedient  and  exhausts 
Itself  in  devising  pretexts  for  labor. 
But  nothing  takes  the  place  of  free 
labor  and  spontaneous  production.  No 
expedients,  state  works  or  state  chari¬ 
ties  alike,  are  worth  a  hundredth  part 
as  much  as  free  labor,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  latter  augments  wealth 
while  the  former  exhausts  it 

In  a  socialistic  state  the  management 
of  taxes  follows  the  same  lines,  and  so 
has,  after  a  fashion,  an  equalizing  ten¬ 
dency.  Such  states  usually  attack  not 
wealth  itself,  but  those  Individuals  in 
whose  hands  the  wealth  lies.  Hence 
they  prefer  that  taxation  should  be  on 
a  narrow  rather  than  a  broad  basis, 
levied  on  the  producer  rather  than  on 
the  consumer,  and  so  on.  The  shibbo¬ 
leth  of  their  unions  Is  that  property- 
holders  must  be  taxed  in  preference  to, 
and  for  the  benefit  of,  those  who  have 
no  property.  Luxury  Is  the  favorite 
theme  of  their  popular  orators,  luxury 
the  chosen  target  of  the  treasury. 


It  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  system 
affords  little  benefit  to  those  whom  it 
professes  to  assist,  those,  namely,  who 
possess  little  or  nothing.  The  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  circulation  of  wealth  are 
complicated.  But  they  have  one  con¬ 
stant  law,— that  of  the  continuity  with 
which  the  phenomena  mutually  act  and 
react.  Let  taxation,  light  or  heavy, 
affect  wealth  in  any  one  of  its  manifes¬ 
tations  and  the  reaction  will  be  felt  in 
all  the  others,  though  with  different 
degrees  of  intensity. 

Altogether  too  little  heed  is  paid  to 
this  fact  to-day,  and  in  countries  loaded 
with  debt  and  staggering  under  a  bur¬ 
den  of  taxation,  wealth,  wherever  it 
can  be  discovered,  is  made  the  subject 
of  attack  by  men  of  little  or  no  discern¬ 
ment  This,  however,  does  not  change 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  in 
the  smallest  respect 

The  secret  of  a  clever  financier,  who 
finds  himself  forced  to  interfere  with 
capital  for  the  public  good,  consists  in 
tampering  with  it  where  it  will  least 
affect  its  integrity,  where  loss  will 
least  prejudice  reproduction,  in  short, 
he  will  pluck  the  fewest  possible 
feathers  from  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs.  Now  this  single  consid¬ 
eration  suffices  to  condemn  the  system 
to  which  we  have  alluded. 

The  heavy  taxes  which  fall  on  wealth 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  production 
are  most  pernicious,  alike  because  they 
are  in  themselves  so  high,  because 
their  basis  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
narrow,  and  because  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  result  Taxes  on  products  which 
are  fully  ready  for  the  market  are 
much  less  perceptible  and  harmful, 
first  because  their  broad  basis  makes 
them  represent  a  minimum  rate,  and 
then  because  they  are  slow  to  make 
their  infiuence  felt  on  the  reproduction 
of  wealth.  Direct  taxation  on  capital 
reduces  it  and  by  the  same  token, 
diminishes  work;  taxation  on  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  respects  capital,  and  there- 
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fore  does  no  harm  to  labor.  The  lat¬ 
ter  form  is  discounted  by  the  extent  of 
production,  the  former  by  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  work. 

The  prejudice  against  taxation  on  a 
broad  basis  dates  from  a  time  when 
notions  as  to  values  and  their  func¬ 
tions  were  still  elementary.  Ask  a 
workman  to-day  whether  he  prefers 
cheap  bread  or  plenty  of  work,  get  him 
to  tell  you  after  he  has  lost  his  Job, 
whether  he  would  have  preferred  to 
keep  it  and  pay  a  trifle  more  for  bread, 
and  his  answer  will  be  decisive  on 
these  points.  And  when  the  dis¬ 
charged  workmen  become  legion,  the 
answer  has  the  force  of  a  plebiscite. 

I  have  no  intention  of  becoming  the 
apologist  of  any  special  form  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  they  pass  certain 
limits  they  all  present  serious  disad¬ 
vantages.  My  sole  purpose  has  been 
to  show  that  they  are  i)ernicious  just 
in  proportion  as  they  attack  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wealth.  Further,  that  any 
diminution  in  this  last,  immediately 
affects  the  demand  for  labor,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  result  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  most  disastrous  precisely  to 
those  whom  it  professes  to  beneflt 
Finally,  that  the  workingman  is  the 
one  who  pays  the  cost  of  State  Social¬ 
ism. 

These  conditions,  so  harmful  for  ag¬ 
riculture  and  property,  are  disastrous 
for  trade.  The  peasant  who  draws  his 
living  from  the  sodl,  can  manage  to 
keep  alive  at  some  rate  or  other,  what¬ 
ever  the  terms  on  which  he  holds  pos¬ 
session.  But  when  trade  grows  slack, 
or  stops,  the  workman  is  the  flrst  vic¬ 
tim  to  be  laid  low.  Taxes  on  manu¬ 
factures  as  such,  or  taxes  on  manu¬ 
factured  products,  provided  they  be 
light,  can  be  paid  from  the  proflts. 
When  they  rise  above  a  certain  per 
cent,  they  are  paid  by  labor.  If  work 
decreases  the  gains  of  tHe  manufac¬ 
turer  diminish  and  his  capital  slips 
from  his  grasp,  but  a  corresponding 


number  of  operatives  loses  entirely  its 
means  of  subsistence. 

The  less  capital  becomes,  the  less 
becomes  production,  the  less  produc- 
ton,  the  less  work.  This  is  true  in  all 
branches  of  trade,  whether  in  luxuries 
or  necessities.  For  what  does  luxury, 
that  favorite  target  of  those  Imprudent 
friends  of  the  people,  and  therefore  of 
those  who  frame  budgets,  what  does 
luxury  represent,  if  not  manifold  la¬ 
bor?  Every  caprice  of  luxury  opens 
to  the  artisan  a  new  fleld  for  labor  or 
gain,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile,  where 
those  who  toil  reap  a  rich  reward.  The 
essentials  of  human  existence  repre¬ 
sent  a  limited  demand  for  labor.  The 
increase  in  luxury  artlflcially  Increases 
the  demand,  and  therefore  offers  a 
higher  reward  for  the  supply  which  in 
civilized  societies  is  always  abundant. 
Per  contra,  its  diminution  decreases  at 
the  same  time  the  demand  and  leaves 
the  supply  uncalled  for. 

Reduced  to  the  absolute  necessities 
of  life  the  demand  for  labor  would  be 
small  indeed.  It  is  precisely  here  that 
the  difference  lies  between  progressive 
and  civilized  countries  and  those  which 
are  not  so;  hence  arise  their  force, 
wealth  and  prosi)erity.  How  many 
families  are  really  supported  by  those 
elegant  garments,  those  costly  car¬ 
riages,  those  dainty  hibelota  which  ex¬ 
cite  the  bile  and  form  the  constant  text 
of  orators  In  quest  of  popularity,  who 
often  reserve  all  their  conscientious 
scruples  for  extravagance  alone. 

Were  all  the  movement  of  trade  to 
cease  because  of  the  weight  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  loss  of  public  confldence,  and 
the  interference  of  government,  any 
country  would  soon  be  reduced  to  pen¬ 
ury,  and  its  misery  would  increase  ten¬ 
fold.  All  the  charitable  institutions, 
all  the  sonorous  phrases  of  socialistic 
orators,  would  fall  to  compensate  the 
artisan  and  the  laborer  for  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  public  wealth  and  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  work. 
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And  If  Italy,  which  for  so  many  rea¬ 
sons  should  be  industrially  productive, 
occupies  so  inferior  a  relative  position 
among  the  other  nations,  and  in  spite  of 
some  most  praiseworthy  efforts,  holds 
in  this  respect  almost  the  lowest  rank 
in  Europe,  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  bur¬ 
dens,  the  Interference,  the  flscal  annoy¬ 
ances  to  which  industry  is  subjected; 
and  which,  therefore,  hampers  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wealth.  And  if  the  army  of 
malcontents  is  each  day  increased  by 
Italian  workmen  who  get  too  much 
talked  about,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
this  is  surely  due  to  many  and  complex 
reasons,  dependent  as  a  whole  on  an 
entire  regime,  and  especially  on  that 
part  of  the  system  which  concerns 
ethical  training  and  penal  legislation. 
The  immediate  cause  is  the  lack  of 
work,  work  by  which  they  may  sup¬ 
port  their  families,  which  may  create 
for  them  honest  interests,  and  thus  be¬ 
come,  among  this  class,  an  efllcacious 
influence  for  order  and  morality.  These 
men  become  dangerous  when  they  are 
thrust  out  into  an  idle  and  ill-fed  life. 
The  fewer  comforts  of  existence  they 
possess  the  readier  are  they  to  listen  to 
professional  agitators  of  all  climes, 
who  make  of  them  the  lamentable  in¬ 
struments  of  their  fell  designs.  Thus 
it  is  that  socialists  beget  anarchists,  and 
state  socialism  feeds  social  revolution. 

The  flnal  word  of  State  Socialism,  the 
synthesis  of  the  system,  the  golden 
dream  of  law-abiding  socialists,  is  pro¬ 
gressive  taxation,  which  Is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  fine,  a  graduated 
penalty  Imposed  on  wealth;  and,  as 
such,  an  encouragement  of  pauperism. 
This  tax  is  frankly  and  openly  laid  up¬ 
on  wealth  as  such;  it  is  aimed  at  the 
rich,  or  those  believed  to  be  wealthy, 
delights  the  envious  crowd,  and  thus 
becomes  an  instrument  of  popularity 
for  Its .  upholders  This  tax  is  paid 
exclusively  by  those  economies  which 
are  the  basis  of  capital.  And  thus,  in 
its  material  and  moral  effects  it  repre¬ 


sents  the  most  immediate  and  direct 
form  in  which  taxation  can  impede  the 
production  of  wealth. 

Were  this  dangerous  weapon  wielded 
by  a  disinterested  and  discreet  power, 
in  a  state  whose  needs  and  authority 
were  limited,  there  would  at  least  be 
a  delay  in  the  advent  of  Its  disastrous 
consequences.  But  In  countries  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  representative  govern¬ 
ment,  and  with  a  widely  extended  suf¬ 
frage,— which  is  the  condition  in  nearly 
all  modern  nations— whose  needs  are 
Incessant  and  ever-increasing,  accom¬ 
panied,  of  course,  by  an  incessant  and 
ever-increasing  demand  for  funds, 
where  the  majority  is  Interested  in 
these  needs,  and  therefore  always  dis¬ 
posed  to  vote  supplies  for  their  satis¬ 
faction,  under  these  circumstances  the 
fatal  tendency  of  the  progressive  tax  is 
fully  manifest.  Each  fresh  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  tax-rate,  though  accepta¬ 
ble  to  those  who  do  not  pay,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  feel  it,  and  not  crushing 
those  who  belong  to  the  lowest  cate¬ 
gories  which  it  reaches,  falls  with  five 
or  ten-fold  force  on  those  in  the  higher 
classes.  On  the  contrary,  the  former 
have  the  majority  In  the  elections  and 
the  chambers,  while  the  latter  repre¬ 
sent  only  a  small  minority.  Hence,  pro¬ 
gressive  taxation,  in  countries  having 
this  form  of  government,  really  repre¬ 
sents  an  organized  system  which  aims 
at  despoiling  those  who  have,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not.  This 
“equalizing,”  this  specification,  which 
would  not  succeed  if  attempted  by 
revolutionary  violence,  and  In  the 
midst  of  the  terror  which  revolution 
inspires,  becomes  regular  and  legal  by 
these  simple  means.  And  though  re¬ 
spect  for  form  may  make  the  method 
less  rapid  in  its  application,  and  force 
it  to  preserve  certain  hypocrisies  and 
conventions,  the  result  of  the  process 
is  made  certain  by  the  combination  of 
powers  secured  to  the  state  by  its  con¬ 
stitution. 
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Ghanging  the  form  does  not  involve 
changing  the  substance,  and  State  So¬ 
cialism  defending  the  same  causes 
leads  to  the  same  results.  That  is  to 
say,  attacking  wealth  and  aiming  at 
social  equality,  it  succeeds  in  paralyz¬ 
ing  national  energy,  decreasing  capital, 
which  is  another  name  for  national 
wealth,  and  in  diminishing  and  disturb¬ 
ing  labor,  in  a  word,  it  weakens  all  the 
vital  force  of  the  nation. 

Such  are  the  economic  results  of 
State  Socialism.  The  immediate  conse¬ 
quence  of  these,  namely,  of  the  de¬ 
crease  in  capital  and  the  diminution 
or  cessation  of  work,  acquires  the  high¬ 
est  importance  when  it  takes  visible 
shape  in  the  reasonable  and  justifia¬ 
ble  discontent  of  all  social  classes.  Not 
only  is  there  discontent  among  those 
whose  benefit  was  intended  and  whose 
injury  has  been  effected,  those  who 
in  times  of  crisis  cause  revolution,— 
but  it  is  to  be  found  likewise  among 
those  against  whom  the  whole  system 
was  imagined  and  directed,  those  who 
though  not  of  the  stuff  to  make  revo¬ 
lutions  themselves,  allow  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed  when  once  they  are  started.  Our 
professional  politicians  do  not  pay  suf¬ 
ficient  heed  to  the  great  negative  force 
of  this  last  class.  It  is  as  though  the 
engineer  of  a  train  on  a  down-grade 
should  pay  no  heed  to  the  working  of 
the  brake  on  which  he  depends  for 
keeping  in  the  right  road. 

This  is  one  of  the  political  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  system  in  question.  A 
long  list  might  be  made  of  others  no 
less  dangerous,  but  It  would  prolong 
the  argument  beyond  its  necessary 
limits. 

Given  the  condition  of  things  which 
I  have  described,  when  a  country  has 
of  its  own  choice  prepared  the  way, 
the  slightest  accident  will  lead  to  a 
crisis.  And  crisis  or  catastrophe,  un¬ 
der  these  conditions,  is  a  much  more 
serious  matter  than  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  described  above.  When  a  so¬ 


ciety  is  healthful  and  fiourishing  and 
all  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  are  in  a  vigorous  condition,  it 
seems  and  is  easy  to  repel  violent  ag¬ 
gression  which  is  based  neither  on  a 
pretext  of  justice  or  of  expediency. 
But  when,  by  a  long  process,  all  the 
force  and  vigor  of  a  country  has  been 
allowed  to  decay,  when  Its  energy  is 
gone,  its  property  sunk  In  value,  trade 
at  a  low  ebb,  labor  disturbed  and  fret¬ 
ting  at  all  restraint,  when  all  are  em¬ 
bittered  or  discontented  and  when 
government  can  only  count  as  its  sup¬ 
porters  and  the  friends  of  order 
those  employees  of  the  public  who  live 
at  the  public  expense,  in  this  case,  if 
catastrophe  come  it  is  not  easily  rem¬ 
edied,  and  its  track  ploughs  deep 
through  history. 

But  a  certain  amount  of  energy  is 
necessary  to  secure  even  catastrophe. 
When  energy  is  paralyzed  by  historical 
conditions  of  political  circumstances, 
the  result  is  still  more  deplorable. 
Then  it  is  that  we  have  that  decadence 
and  chronic  disorganization  of  which 
examples  are  not  lacking,  and  which 
cause  nations  to  descend  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  they  once  occupied  In  the 

III. 

So  much  for  the  theoretical  side:  now 
for  the  practical.  If  a  map  were 
drawn  of  the  progress  of  socialism  it 
would  be  seen  that  it  necessarily  fiour- 
ishes  wherever  a  state,  centralized  and 
centralizing,  constitutes  itself  dispen¬ 
ser  and  arbiter  of  public  wealth.  As 
Providence  hears  the  cry  of  all  hu¬ 
manity,  so  does  the  all-provident  state 
that  of  all  its  employees;  and,  it  fact, 
the  omnipotent  state  was  engendered 
by  German  philosopby  as  a  substitute 
for  Providence  in  the  management  of 
hiiman  affairs.  Germany  is  likewise 
the  fatherland  of  socialism.  The  same 
notion  with  which  France  was  inocu¬ 
lated  by  the  great  Revolution  has 
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wound  Its  way,  after  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes, into  French  institutions,  and  this 
nation  has  seen  socialism  develop  in 
Its  bosom,  even  as  in  Germany,  New 
Italy,  which  felt  the  influence  flrst  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  then  of  Ger¬ 
manic  hegemony,  constituted  herself 
a  state  centralized  and  centralizing, 
and  in  a  brief  space  she  too  saw  the 
socialistic  plant  begin  to  sprout  and 
spiread  within  her  borders.  Spain, 
also,  in  proportion  as  she  has  adopted 
similar  fashions,  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  growth  of  the  same  crop. 

Not  every  centralized  government  is 
of  necessity  socialistic.  Absolute  gov¬ 
ernments  are  not  so  for  the  most  part. 
But  representative  governments  with 
an  extended  suffrage  tend  to  become 
such.  Hence  the  constitutionalized 
states  of  Europe  have  all,  in  diverse 
degrees  and  fashions,  progressed  some 
distance  along  that  road.  The  first 
steps,  in  Germany  for  instance,  were 
made  in  the  direction  of  rectifying  and 
disciplining  the  current,  and  of  curing 
by  a  sort  of  homeopathic  treatment— 
similar  similibus — the  disease  of  social¬ 
ism.  Even  from  this  point  of  view, 
were  statistics  to  be  taken  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  socialists.  It  would  be  seen 
that  this  has  followed  state  socialism 
step  by  step. 

In  the  countries  just  named  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  system  have  differed  In 
degree  and  extent  in  proportion  to  the 
thoroughness  with  which  it  has  been 
applied,  and  in  proportion  also  to  the 
national  character,  the  strength  of  its 
institutions,  its  reserves  of  wealth  and 
the  resistance  which  it  has  opposed. 
Germany,  for  example,  in  spite  of  the 
socialism  with  which  it  is  permeated. 
Is  enabled  to  oppose  it  by  virtue  of 
military  institutions,  the  traditions 
and  hostility  of  its  upper  classes,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  re¬ 
flective  and  dlsclipllned  character  of 
its  Inhabitants.  France,  which  Is  per¬ 
haps  more  Imminently  threatened,  re¬ 


sists  by  virtue  of  its  reserves  of 
wealth.  Even  Spain,  after  its  kind,  in¬ 
sists,  by  virtue  of  immemorial  tradi¬ 
tion.  But  Italy,  wbch  has  new  insti¬ 
tutions,  an  excitable  temperament, 
whose  conservative  classes  are  shat¬ 
tered  and  disorganized  by  successive 
revolutions,  and  who  are,  relatively 
speaking,  poor,  Italy  is  perhaps  among 
all  nations  that  most  in  danger  of  a 
social  revolution;  and  this,  although 
within  her  borders  the  subversive  ele¬ 
ments  are  Inferior  both  in  numbers 
and  organization  to  those  found  in 
other  nations,  and  notably  In  France 
and  Germany.  In  fact,  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Paris  Commune,  which 
took  place  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  Italy  has  been  the  first  coun¬ 
try  to  develop  insurrection  on  a  sufll- 
ciently  large  scale  to  cause  disquiet, — 
insurrection  of  which  the  scope  has 
been  openly  and  brutally  socialistic. 

The  only  nations  exempt  from  this 
curse,  and  in  which,  although  they  en¬ 
joy  the  fullest  liberty,  socialism.  If  It 
exists  at  all,  does  so  in  a  Platonic 
state  with  no  chance  of  success,  are 
the  decentralized  nations,  where  state 
interference  is  so  slight  as  to  be  barely 
perceptible,  and  where  the  system  of 
economic  liberty  is  coextensive  with 
that  of  political  liberty.  Such  nations 
neither  fear  nor  attack  the  colossal 
fortunes  which  are  rapidly  amassed 
within  their  borders.  They  have  some¬ 
thing  better  to  do,  they  secure  riches 
under  all  forms  and  by  all  means,  they 
Increase  their  power;  they  spread  over 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  they  civ¬ 
ilize  Africa.  Meanwhile,  certain  other 
nations  are  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
clericals  and  socialists,  wasting  their 
energy  in  intrigue  and  internal  rancor 
and  their  riches  in  socialistic  experi¬ 
ments  which  feed  the  evil  Instead  of 
crushing  it 

For  the  reasons  Indicated  above,  this 
state  of  things  has,  for  Italy,  an  excep¬ 
tional  gravity.  It  cannot,  in  fact,  es- 
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cape  the  notice  even  of  the  most  skepti¬ 
cal  observer,  that  barely  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  after  the  unhoped  for  success  and 
hardly  credible  realization  of  national 
independence  and  liberty  bad  crowned 
the  dreams  of  so  many  ages,  and  the 
enthusiasms  and  sacrifices  of  two  en¬ 
tire  generations,— persistent  and  si¬ 
multaneous  attempts  at  insurrection 
have  occurred  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  peninsula.  And  the  most  sugges¬ 
tive  feature  in  the  unfortunate  occur¬ 
rences,  much  more  noteworthy  than 
the  boldness  of  the  chief  actors,  who 
are  always  and  everywhere  profes¬ 
sional  rioters,  practising  their  trade 
whenever  they  have  a  chance,  has  been 
the  attitude  of  the  classes  whose  in¬ 
terests  and  creed  are  precisely  opposed 
to  those  of  the  agitators.  I  refer  to 
the  well-to-do,  orderly  citizens.  They 
have  appeared  merely-  to  note  the 
realization  of  some  prophecy  of  old 
date  to  be  concerned  in  its  is¬ 
sue,  but  to  accept  the  fatality,  if 
not  with  conviction,  at  least  with 
resignation.  This  passive  and  nega¬ 
tive  attitude  on  the  part  of  this 
section  of  the  community  has  been 
completely  Ignored  by  most  politicians, 
who  are  too  often  empirical  or  super¬ 
ficial.  It  is  only  a  noisy  opposition 
which  can  command  their  attention. 
All  the  same,  this  is  a  decisive  fact  A 
government  may  be  surprised  on  the 
open  highway  by  the  attack  of  a 
small  number,  but  such  attacks  are 
easily  repelled,  or,  if  the  government 
falls  it  caju  be  restored  without  dlfiS- 
culty;  but  if  it  falls  with  the  consent 
of  the  many  who  remain  within  doors, 
its  resuscitation  is  past  praying  for. 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  results  of 
State  Socialism,  of  an  “equalizing” 
government,  is  that  of  paralyzing 
and  undermining  the  resistance  which 
forms  the  natural  barrier  to  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  socialism,  by  alienating  the 
naturally  conservative  classes  and  de¬ 
stroying  their  partisanship.  Now  it 


has  been  clearly  proven  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  content  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  socialistic  system  was  de¬ 
vised,  and  that  it  is  precisely  these  who 
suffer  most  under  this  regime.  There¬ 
fore,  such  a  government  is  bound  to 
see  its  branches  wither  one  by  one,  its 
own  ground  for  existence  cease,  and 
the  country  which  supports  It  given 
over  to  disorder  and  anarchy. 

These  general  considerations,  though 
brlefiy  stated,  are  certainly  of  inti¬ 
mate  interest,  and  possess  the  value 
of  actuality.  The  first  symptoms  of 
this  civil  phthisis  which  we  have  in¬ 
dicated  above  have  manifested  them¬ 
selves  in  Italy,  a  delicate  existence, 
but  most  precious  to  all  of  us. 

Moreover,  the  moment  is  propitious 
for  a  still  wider  outlook.  The  fact  is 
that  the  dread  of  the  results  of  State 
Socialism  has  set  all  Europe  thinking. 
This  preoccupation,  kept  active  by  the 
financial  condition  of  the  various  Eu¬ 
ropean  states,  has  been  variously  dis¬ 
played.  One  of  its  last  manifesta¬ 
tions  has  acquired  great  publicity  be¬ 
cause  of  its  origin.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  obligatory  military  service,  bind¬ 
ing  on  all  citizens,  and  enduring  for  a 
limited  period,  is  a  partial  application 
of  State  Socialism.  It  is  that  form  of 
military  organization  which  ap¬ 
proaches  most  nearly  to  that  “armed 
nation”  which,  like  the  progressive 
tax,  is  keenly  desired  by  socialists. 

It  Is  not  very  surprising  that  a  propo¬ 
sition  for  partial  disarmament  should 
have  come  from  the  absolute  monarch 
of  a  Power  essentially  aggressive  and 
military.  This  fact  may  have  Its  rea¬ 
sons:  suOh  contradictions  are  not  In¬ 
frequent  in  politics.  What  does  de¬ 
serve  the  most  serious  consideration 
is  the  applause,  voluntary  or  forced, 
with  which  a  proposition,  in  Itself 
very  problematical,  has  been  wel¬ 
comed  throughout  the  world.  The 
note  struck  by  the  autocrat  of  the 
North  has  set  vibrating  an  effective 
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chord  in  all  nations  and  among  all 
classes,  for  the  excessive  Increase  of 
the  budget  reacts  first  on  public,  and 
then  on  private,  economy  in  all  the 
states  of  Europe.  If  armies  were  not 
so  enormously  expensive  these  appre¬ 
hensions  would  not  be  entertained. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  the  armies  alone 
which  overload  the  budgets  of  the 
great  states  of  our  time;  it  is  an  en¬ 
tire  system  which,  because  of  its  dan¬ 
gerous  consequences,  begins  to  alarm 
Europe.  A  country  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  military  and  one  of  those  least 
Involved  in  these  problems,  has  dared 
to  face  the  question  as  far  as  its  mili¬ 
tary  aspect  is  concerned;  it  would  be 
even  more  obvious  and  natural  that  a 
state  which  is  essentially  civil  and  one 
of  the  most  deeply  Interested,  should 
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undertake  to  deal  with  the  question 
from  the  economic  and  civil  points  of 
view.  This  is  a  much  wiser  course 
than  to  be  forced  during  a  war  with 
socialism  to  place  your  sole  reliance  on 
measures  of  repression.  This,  too,  in 
our  day,  follows  the  law  of  majorities. 
When  it  is  employed  in  the  service  of 
a  contented  majority  for  the  repression 
of  a  few  rebels,  it  works  eflScaciously 
in  the  interests  of  the  former;  when, 
on  the  other  hand.  It  is  employed  by 
the  few,  even  if  these  few  constitute 
the  government,  against  or  merely  in 
presence  of  great  discontented  major¬ 
ities,  sooner  or  later  it  results  in  the 
destruction  of  those  who  employ  it 
Hence  it  has  been  said  that  you  can 
do  anything  with  bayonets,  except  re¬ 
pose  upon  them. 

F.  Noiili-Titelleachi. 
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It  is  not  often  that  one  witnesses  a 
return  to  ancient  faith  such  as  has 
been  seen  in  London  in  the  case  of  the 
dramas  of  the  elder  Dumas.  Something 
like  a  competition  has  arisen  among 
theatrical  managers,  as  to  which  shall 
be  first  in  the  field  with  works,  the 
youngest  of  which  is  nearly  half  a 
century  old.  What  makes  the  move¬ 
ment  more  strange  is  that  the  pieces 
now  recalled  in  hot  haste  to  our  stage 
were  familiar  enough  thereon  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  more  ago.  Not  at  all  an  un¬ 
healthy  sign  is  it  when  “Mademoiselle 
de  Belle-Isle”  and  “Un  Mariage  sous 
Louis  Quinze”  are  mounted,  as  they 
have  been,  at  our  principal  houses  of 
comedy.  Plays  such  as  these  have  been 
rare  in  all  times,  and  the  return  to  a 
taste  for  them  must  be  regarded  as  a 
reaction  against  the  commonplace,  to 
the  influence  of  which  our  stage  has 
long  been  subject,  and  the  sordid,  with 


an  avalanche  of  which  we  have  been 
menaced.  A  chance,  moreover,  by 
which  those  of  our  actors  who  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  taught  might  have 
profited,  was  offered  of  learning  how 
to  wear  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  costumes.  That  little  in  this  di¬ 
rection  has  been  acomplished,  is  due 
to  the  practice,  on  the  part  of  too  many 
of  our  comedians,  of  regarding  a  part 
not  as  a  thing  to  be  fathomed  and  in¬ 
terpreted,  but  as  a  vehicle  for  strut¬ 
ting  and  declamation,  and  for  showing 
off  advantages  of  face  or  form.  So  ig¬ 
norant,  meanwhile,  is  our  stage-fre¬ 
quenting  public  that  it  extends  to  pos¬ 
ing  and  rant  a  reception  it  denies  to 
the  highest  art.  It  was  in  a  piece  of 
Dumas’  that  I  heard  fierce  acclama¬ 
tion  awarded  an  actor  who,  returning 
from  a  duel  it  is  his  chief  object  to 
keep  secret,  bounded  into  a  drawing¬ 
room  containing  ladies  with  his  drawn 
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sword  in  his  hand,  as  though  he  were 
on  the  point  of  running  them  through 
the  ribs,  after  the  fashion  in  which 
he  had  just  treated  his  antagonist 
The  reaction  against  the  problem 
play,  and  in  favor  of  romanticism, 
reaches  its  climax  when  half  a  dozen 
versions  of  Dumas’  “Trois'Mousque- 
taires,”  or  rather  of  his  own  and 
Maquet’s  dramatic  rendering  “La 
Jeunesse  des  Mousquetaires,’’  are  set 
before  the  public  at  the  same  time. 
There  is,  of  course,  scarcely  a  boy  with 
a  taste  for  adventure  and  access  to 
books  who  has  not  read  “The  Three 
Musketeers,”  or,  if  there  be  such  a 
boy,  I  am  sorry  for  him.  While  con¬ 
stituting  the  most  inspiriting  of  ro¬ 
mances,  however,  the  adventures  of 
D’Artagnan,  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Ara- 
mis  have  not  achieved  on  the  stage 
success  at  all  proportionate  to  that 
which  attended  them  in  book  form. 
The  reason  is  simple.  What  is  best 
and  most  graphically  related  concern¬ 
ing  them,  is  incapable  of  theatrical  ex¬ 
position.  Nowise  disposed  to  neglect 
or  disparage  his  own  work  was  Du¬ 
mas.  Yet  he,  even,  when  he  converted 
“Les  Trois  Mousquetaires”  Into  “La 
.Teunesse  des  Mousquetaires,”  was 
obliged  to  leave  out  the  most  pictu¬ 
resque  and  salient  episodes.  Thus 
emasculated  and  abridged,  the  play 
which  was  produced  on  February  17, 
1849,  by  Dumas,  at  the  Theatre  Histo- 
rique,  of  which  he  was  then  the  man¬ 
ager,  obtained  no  very  transcendent 
success.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
first  English  translation,  which  was 
the  work  of  Westland  Marston,  and 
given  by  Charles  Dillon  at  the  Lyceum 
on  October  16,  1856.  Content  with 
these  experiments,  managers  have  al¬ 
lowed  “Les  Trois  Mousquetaires”  to 
sleep.  Whether  a  greater  triumph 
than  has  hitherto  been  known  will 
attend  “The  Three  Musketeers”  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  at  the  Globe,  or  “The 
Musketeers”  of  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  at 


Her  Majesty’s,  I  want  to  see.  Upon 
other  versions  produced  at  suburban 
or  country  theatres  it  is  idle  to  specu¬ 
late.  These  are  intended  only  to  serve 
a  temporary  purpose,  and,  that  accom¬ 
plished,  are  immediately  and  perma¬ 
nently  forgotten. 

There  are  few  English  playgoers  or 
readers  who  have  a  suspicion  that  the 
characters  introduced  by  Dumas  Into 
his  great  work  are  almost  all  histori¬ 
cal,  or  that  a  great  portion  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  in  which  the  three,  or  rather 
four,  heroes  participate  is  taken  from 
a  work  written  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  That  Louis 

XIII. ,  Anne  of  Austria,  Richelieu, 
Buckingham,  and  Felton  belong  to 
history  is,  of  course,  known  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  schoolboy.  Some  even  may 
know  D’Artagnan  as  an  historical 
character,  seeing  that  on  his  military 
position  as  captain-lieutenant  (sic)  of 
Musketeers  he  was  charged  by  Louis 

XIV.  with  the  arrest  of  Fouquet,  Vis¬ 
count  of  Melun  and  of  Vaux,  the  fa¬ 
mous  superintendent  of  finance,  whom 
he  seized  upon  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Chfiteau  of  Angers.  The  Comte  de 
Tr6ville,  the  captain  of  the  King’s 
Mousquetaires,  is  also  without  dififi- 
culty  accepted  as  a  real  personage. 
That  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramls, 
with  their  fantastical  names,  should 
have  been  no  less  real,  is  more  diflficult 
of  belief.  Such  they  were,  however, 
and  the  descendants  of  two  out  of 
three  are,  or  were  recently,  alive. 
Milady  even,  who  plays  so  detestable 
a  r6le  in  novel  and  play,  seems  to  have 
been  a  well-known  woman— though  to 
which,  if  any,  of  the  different  names 
awarded  her  she  was  entitled,  is  a 
matter  on  which  I  am  unable  to  speak. 

Most  of  the  information  I  supply  is 
taken  from  a  curious  and  little  known 
work  entitled  “M6molres  de  M.  D’Ar¬ 
tagnan,  Capitaine-Lientenant  de  la 
Premiere  Compagnie  des  Mousque¬ 
taires  du  Roi,  contenant  quantity  de 
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Cboses  particuli^res  et  secrettes  qui 
se  sont  pass4es  sous  le  Rggne  de  Louis 
le  Grand:”  Cologne  (chez  Pierre  Mar- 
teau,  1700-1702,  3  vols.).  This  work, 
all  but  unrecognized  in  England,  but 
likely  to  be  better  known  in  future— a 
vigorous  translation,  the  earliest  yet 
attempted,  by  Mr,  Ralph  Nevill,  of  the 
first  of  its  three  volumes  having  just 
seen  the  light— seems  to  be  true  in  the 
main.  Its  statements  are,  however, 
untrustworthy,  its  author,  Courtilz  de 
Sandras,  being  given  to  mixing  ro¬ 
mance  with  history.  Sandras  claims 
to  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
papers  of  D’Artagnan  after  the  death 
of  that  worthy,  and  declares  that  he 
has  added  nothing  to  them  but  the 
connection  (liaison)  which  the  original 
does  not  possess.  Much  that  he  says 
concerning  D’Artagnan  is  demonstra¬ 
bly  true,  such  as  his  three  visits  to 
England.  The  first  of  these  D’Artag¬ 
nan  undertook  in  1643,  when  he  went 
over  in  attendance  on  the  Comte 
d’Harcourt,  who  was  despatched  on  a 
mission  to  establish  harmony  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Commons;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  eleven  years  later,  when  he  was 
bearer  of  a  secret  message  from  Cardi¬ 
nal  Mazarin  to  Cromwell,  and  ran  a 
risk  of  losing  his  life;  and  the  third,  in 
1660,  when  he  bore  the  congratulations 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  Charles  II.  on  his 
restoration  to  the  throne.  These  por¬ 
tions  of  the  narrative  are  unmistak¬ 
ably  genuine.  D’Artagnan  makes  some 
shrewd  comments  upon  English  char¬ 
acter  which  show  remarkable  powers 
of  observation.  He  has,  It  may  inci¬ 
dentally  be  said,  a  reference  to  hack¬ 
ney-coaches,  which  may  pass  as  the 
first  mention  of  this  now  familiar  and 
uncomfortable  vehicle,  under  that  pre¬ 
cise  name,  in  literature. 

One  or  two  other  points  connected 
with  England  seem  worthy  of  note. 
D’Artagnan  gives  thus  a  fairly  vivid 
picture  of  Charles  II.  in  his  exile  In 
Paris,  and  speaks  of  him,  after  the 


battle  of  Worcester,  as  having  so  few 
friends,  or  being  so  badly  followed  ysi 
mal  accompagn€),  that  he  had  incredi¬ 
ble  difficulty  in  securing  his  escape. 
To  impute  disloyalty  to  the  followers 
of  Charles  is  exactly  the  kind  of  error 
that  a  foreigner,  judging  by  results, 
would  be  likely  to  make.  So  im¬ 
pressed  is  he  throughout  with  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Englishmen  towards 
their  King,  that  his  breath  is  taken 
away.  He  observes  that  all  English¬ 
men  of  any  position  (tout  ce  qu’il  y  a 
d'honnites  gens)  frequent  taverns,  and 
he  expresess  his  strong  distaste  for 
this  form  of  occupation.  Very  sensi¬ 
ble  are  the  remarks  he  makes  or  chron¬ 
icles  on  things  English.  In  one  battle 
of  our  Civil  War  he  took  part  on  the 
side  of  the  King.  In  this,  whichever 
it  may  be,  Charles  I.  won  such  a  vic¬ 
tory  that,  if  he  had  marched  his  army 
direct  to  London,  D’Artagnan  finds 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  city 
would  have  submitted  to  any  terms  he 
chose  to  impose.  Fondreville,  a  Nor¬ 
man  gentleman  whom  he  accompa¬ 
nied,  pointed  this  out  to  the  King. 
Charles,  however,  D’Artagnan  holds, 
was  not  only  filled  with  timidity,  but 
infatuated  with  the  idea  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  must  not  be  treated  like  other  na¬ 
tions.  He  listened  accordingly  to  the 
propositions  with  which  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  sought  to  amuse  him,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  passed. 

Turning  to  the  incidents  of  which 
Dumas  has  made  most  use,  we  see 
that  the  great  romancer  has  treated 
very  cavalierly  the  narrative,  such  as 
it  is,  of  Courtilz  de  Sandras.  Dumas 
presents  D’Artagnan  as  assisting  at 
the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  at  a  time 
when  he  could  not  have  been  five  years 
old.  At  this  period  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  full-blown  Musqueteer, 
though  he  did  not  join  the  company 
until  a  dozen  years  later.  Of  Felton 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  nothing 
is  heard  in  the  "Memoirs;”  Bucking- 
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bam  baring  been  assassinated  in  1628, 
in  D’Artagnan’s  sixth  year,  and  Fel¬ 
ton  executed  at  the  same  date.  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis  are  declared  in 
the  “Memoirs”  to  have  been  brothers, 
and  all  three  B6amls.  Their  liaison 
with  D’Artagnan,  and  the  readiness  of 
the  four  to  aid  each  other,  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Sandras;  but  none  of  the 
incidents  which  attended  the  famous 
journey  to  the  coast  in  pursuit  of  the 
missing  diamonds  of  the  queen  oc¬ 
curred,  or  were  possible.  Very  little  is 
heard  of  Aramis,  or,  indeed,  of  Por- 
tbos;  and  the  comic  misfortunes  of  the 
former  are  generally  narrated  of  Bes- 
maux,  a  cadet  in  the  Guards,  mean, 
cowardly,  arrogant,  and  time-serving, 
to  whom  some  prominence  is  assigned, 
and  who,  at  least,  succeeded  in  feath¬ 
ering  his  nest.  He  it  was  who  wore  a 
baldric,  the  front  of  which  was  em¬ 
broidered  in  gold,  and  carried  a  cloak 
to  hide  the  back,  which  was  less  re¬ 
splendent.  On  the  other  hand,  Aramis, 
called  upon  to  act  as  D’Artagnan’s  sec¬ 
ond  in  a  duel  with  an  Englishman, 
came,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  D’Ar¬ 
tagnan,  after  having  taken  medicine, 
and  was  the  victim  of  a  calamity  in¬ 
describable  outside  the  pages  of 
“Rabelais.”  Of  Milady  we  hear  much, 
and  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  infamous  behavior  of 
D’Artagnan  in  personating  to  her  the 
Comte  de  Wardes  proves  to  have  been 
true. 

To  the  list  of  those  taking  their 
property  or  their  materials  wherever 
they  find  it,  must  then,  it  seems,  be 
added  Dumas.  I  do  not  regard  this  as 
of  the  slightest  importance.  Unlike 
most  of  the  greatest  men  who  have 
been  similarly  charged,  Dumas  h.ad  no 
lack  of  Invention.  Auguste  Maquet, 
with  whom  he  frequently  collaborated 
claims  to  have  supplied  him  with  the 
most  popular  and  romantic  portion  of 
his  novels.  His  pretensions  are  not 
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accepted  in  France.  That  Dumas  at 
one  time  kept  a  species  of  workshop  In 
which  a  large  number  of  writers  were 
employed,  and  by  which  books  were 
turned  out  the  share  of  Dumas  in 
which  is  not  recognizable,  is  known. 
The  best  work  bears,  however,  the  un¬ 
mistakable  impress  of  Dumas.  Du¬ 
mas’  claim,  accordingly,  to  the  largest 
share  of  invention  accorded  any  man 
of  his  times,  or.  Indeed,  of  any  time, 
will  not  be  seriously  disputed.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
many  of  the  greatest  dramatists  have 
been  dependent  upon  others  for  their 
plots.  The  Greek  tragedians  confined 
themselves  to  the  myths  of  their  own 
country,  and  the  entire  drama  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  descendants  of  Pelops  and 
his  son  Atreus,  and  the  results  of  their 
acts  of  incest  or  cannibalism.  Molldre 
took  whatever  in  other  writers  suited 
his  purpose,  and  our  English  Restora¬ 
tion  dramatists  treated  him  in  like 
fashion.  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of 
all,  originated  few  of  his  own  plots, 
and  there  is  very  little  story  in  him 
the  source  of  which  cannot  be  traced. 
In  the  Just  published  “Gypsy  Folk 
Tales”  of  Mr.  Francis  Hindes  Groome,‘ 
there  is  a  suggestion,  with  which  I 
will  not  deal,  that  some  of  his  plots, 
that,  for  Instance,  of  “Cymbellne,” 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  novel 
of  Boccaccio,  were,  in  fact,  derived 
from  legends  told  by  the  gipsy  story¬ 
tellers,  to  whom  he  listened  while  vis¬ 
iting  their  encampments  in  the  forest 
of  Arden  or  on  the  banks  of  Avon.  In 
order  to  recognize  the  genius  of  Du¬ 
mas,  one  has  only  to  note  the  use  he 
has  made  of  what  he  has  borrowed.  A 
very  readable  book  is  the  “Memoirs  of 
D’Artagnan.”  Compared  with  the 
“Three  Mousquetaires”  it  has  as  much 
claim  to  consideration  as  have,  beside 
the  masterpieces  of  Shakespeare,  the 
earlier  plays  from  which  they  were 
taken. 

Sylvanus  Urban. 
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THE  RUSSIAN 

From  time  to  time  England  is  moved 
to  a  general  revival  of  interest  in  Rus¬ 
sian  finance.  These  occasions  are 
never  brought  on  by  financial  consid¬ 
erations  alone,  but  -  strictly  coincide  = 
with  some  new  intrusion  of  the  war- 
spectre.  In  quiet  times,  neither  bank¬ 
ers,  nor  brokers,  nor  bondholders,  nor 
other  suspicious  folk  seem  to  be  at  all 
concerned  with  the  stability  of  Rus¬ 
sian  credit,  or  ever  disturbed  by  the 
mysteries  of  the  Russian  Treasury. 
But  at  the  first  approach  of  a  “PenJ- 
deh  incident,”  the  appearance  of  reso¬ 
lute  Muscovite  hostility  in  China,  or 
any  similar  portent,  political  specula¬ 
tion,  even  more  quickly  than  financial 
timidity,  turns  to  the  condition  of 
money  matters  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
“We’ve  got  the  money,  too,”  that  stir¬ 
ring  line  in  the  deathless  Jingo  song, 
might  have  been  no  expression  of 
doubt  that  Russia  was  as  fortunate, 
but  what  it  might  not  have  been  it 
was;  the  expression  of  a  general  and 
in  every  way  popular  doubt,  for  which 
we  may  perhaps  find  a  date  in  the  let¬ 
ters  and  speeches  of  Richard  Cobden. 
When  that  peaceable,  and  yet  half  im¬ 
perialist,  statesman  said  that,  in  a  con¬ 
flict  with  England,  Russia  would  be 
crumpled  up  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  he 
was  thinking  not  of  her  destruction  by 
naval  and  military  measures,  but 
through  financial  collapse;  a  meaning 
which  puts  his  simile  exactly  right. 
It  pleased,  for  we  were  immensely 
proud  in  those  days  of  our  cash  re¬ 
sources  and  all  the  other  virtues  cele¬ 
brated  by  Dr.  Smiles;  and  ever  since 
then  any  association  of  the  words 
England,  Russia,  war,  has  brought  up 
to  sanguine  minds  the  image  of  a 
colossal  band-box  full  of  I.  O.  U.’s. 

Now  we  see  that  a  sort  of  peace- 
appeal  from  St.  Petersburg  has  much 
the  same  effect  in  this  way  as  a  men¬ 
ace  of  war.  No  sooner  does  the  Czar 
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issue  an  encyclical  in  favor  of  sus¬ 
pending  armaments  for  a  few  years, 
than  its  meaning  is  brought  to  the  test 
of  Russian  finance.  Nor  is  it  wrong  to 
do  so,  or  “cynical,”  or  unworthy,  or 
any  of  the  other  stupid  things  that 
have  been  said  of  doing  what  ought  to 
be  done  as  a  matter  of  course.  Sus¬ 
pending  armaments  is  not  as  simple  an 
affair  as  reverting  to  plain  dinners  at 
seven  o’clock.  When  rivalry— we  need 
not  speak  of  enmity— proposes  mutual 
suspension  of  effort  for  a  little  while, 
it  is  desirable  to  try  the  grounds  of  the 
suggestion  by  every  applicable  test, 
and  to  do  so  with  the  rigor  and  impar¬ 
tiality  of  chemical  investigation.  That 
is  what  would  be  done  in  business,  and 
should  be  done  in  politics.  The  facts 
being  found,  choice  of  action  still  re¬ 
mains.  You  may  consider  and  disre¬ 
gard  the  facts,  or  act  on  them  in  part 
—do  what  you  will,  in  short,  within 
your  limit  of  capability;  but  not  till 
you  have  put  them  plainly  before  your 
eyes,  with  all  the  probabilities  rooted 
in  them.  Therefore  they  are  not 
merely  innocent,  but  dutifully  careful, 
who  try  the  Czar’s  rescript  by  every 
explanation  that  is  likely  to  fit.  The 
financial  explanation  naturally  comes 
first;  and  whether  it  be  applicable  or 
not,  or  in  whatever  degree  it  may  be 
applicable,  there  is  more  cogency  in 
considering  the  financial  state  of  Rus¬ 
sia  as  related  to  a  disarmament 
scheme — which  is  an  evident  matter  of 
choice-  than  in  doing  so  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  beyond  our  power  to 
determine. 

Investors  and  traders  (usually  the 
best  judges)  being  sufladently  agreed 
of  the  soundness  of  Russian  finance  in 
the  general,  our  concern  is  at  all  times, 
as  to  that  matter,  with  the  Russian 
war-chest;  and,  as  we  have  said,  the 
common  unvarying  impression  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  that  there  is  very  little  in  it 
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When  the  war-cloud  hovers  over  that 
land  and  any  other,  discovery  is  not 
far  off  that  Russia  must  certainly 
avoid  hostilities  for  some  time  to 
come,  for  reasons  best  known  at  the 
Exchequer.  Her  new  system  of  artil¬ 
lery  remains  incomplete  from  its  enor¬ 
mous  cost;  or  the  new  rifle  equipment, 
though  also  incomplete,  has  drained 
the  Treasury;  or  there  is  a  famine  so 
widespread  as  to  draw  to  itself  irre¬ 
sistibly  every  available  rouble  from 
every  available  source.  Or  should  war 
seem  really  imminent  (and  It  came 
very  near  indeed  after  the  fighting  at 
Penjdeh),  then  the  calculation  is  that 
at  any  rate  it  cannot  iast  iong,  because 
of  the  really  “rotten”  state  of  Russian 
finance.  And  just  as  this  same  em¬ 
barrassment  is  supposed  to  explain 
the  peace  encyclical,  so  also  it  explains 
(for  us)  the  Russian  alliance  with 
France:  an  alliance  which,  at  first  de¬ 
clared  to  be  absurdly  impossible  for 
political  reasons,  was  afterwards 
thought  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  pica¬ 
resque  design  on  French  savings  at  a 
time  of  great  need.  Both  explana¬ 
tions,  however,  were  forced,  and  even 
rather  hysterical;  and  the  truth  is,  we 
suppose,  that  little  is  known  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  money  affairs  except  to  a  few 
gentlemen  in  the  same  constellation 
with  M.  de  Witte.  The  greater  finan¬ 
ciers  of  the  professional  class  may 
know  much,  and  probably  do;  but  If 
so,  it  is  a  knowledge  ranking  with 
trade  secrets,  and  therefore  to  be  kept 
to  themselves.  Yet  we  Will  venture 
the  opinion  that  few  men  are  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  actual  and  potential 
wealth  of  Russia,  or  the  Russian 
State,  than  some  who  have  had  most 
reason  to  look  into  its  resources.  The 
immense  expenditure  of  these  later 
years  (the  estimated  cost  of  the  Si¬ 
berian  railway  was  about  f35,000,()(X) 
sterling)  may  have  hatched  out  some 
misgivings,  though  not  as  to  ultimate 
results;  for  the  immense  expenditure 


has  been  accompanied  by  enormous 
development  of  potential  ways  and 
means.  Latent  resources,  however,  no 
matter  how  considerable  they  may  be, 
are  of  small  avail  In  case  of  great  and 
sudden  demands:  such  demands  as 
war  makes  nowadays,  when  cam¬ 
paigns  that  cost  scores  of  millions  are 
practically  over  in  a  few  weeks.  To 
be  sure,  Russia  is  a  country  that  can 
stand  out  against  conquest  longer  than 
any  other,  unless  it  be  the  United 
iStates.  But  the  conditions  have 
changed  for  Russia  also  in  that  re¬ 
spect;  so  that  none  can  boast  any 
longer  of  what  has  been  our  own  great 
stand-by  in  war— latent  resource.  But 
see  how  that  works  out  Two  great 
nations  are  suddenly  at  war.  The  one 
has  a  far  greater  amount  of  available 
wealth  than  the  other,  and  time  being 
allowed,  could  wear  its  foe  out 
wear  it  down  almost  certainly;  but 
has  never  thoroughly  prepared  a  quick 
succession  of  heavy  blows.  Its  antago¬ 
nist,  a  poorer  country,  may  have  spent 
its  whole  resource  and  borrowed  more 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  com¬ 
pleting  a  careful  system  of  attack— a 
system  of  roads,  and  mines,  and  wires, 
actual  and  metaphorical— such  as  must 
ensure  a  first  sweeping  success.  Con¬ 
sider  what  a  first  sweeping  suc¬ 
cess  means  in  these  days,  and  then 
say  which  of  the  two  nations  is  the 
likelier  to  be  bankrupt  (by  indem¬ 
nity  and  what  not)  six  mouths  after¬ 
wards. 

Wlilch  of  these  two  parts  is  and  has 
long  been  played  by  Russia,  and  which 
till  quite  the  other  day  by  England,  we 
know.  With  precisely  how  much  skill, 
with  how  much  freedom  from  the  fail¬ 
ure  that  corruption  and  incompetence 
provide,  we  do  not  know.  And  there 
still  remains  the  question  whether  the 
impecunlosity  of  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  all  that  it  is  supposed  to  be.  It 
is  reasonable  to  doubt  it.  There  may 
be  something  in  the  suggestion  that  a 
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Government  so  Eastern  In  Its  tradi¬ 
tions  and  character,  so  unceasingly 
careful  and  assiduous  in  its  military 
preparations,  and  with  a  more  secret 
command  of  money  than  any  other 
State  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  is 
unlikely  not  to  have  an  adequate  war- 
treasury.  If  but  of  moderate  dimen¬ 
sions,  why  not  a  hoard  for  fighting 
purposes,  according  to  the  use  and 
wont  of  such  Governments?  The  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  answered  by  another; 
“Why,  in  that  case,  go  out  into  the 
streets  to  borrow  for  army  charges?” 
But  where  such  treasuries  are  formed 
they  are  meant  for  their  own  sacred 
purpose  alone;  and  It  does  not  follow 
that  Governments  are  poor  because 
they  borrow.  Governments  are  great 
owners  or  trustees  of  property  some 
times.  There  is  no  such  Independent 
owner  or  trustee  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  the  Czar;  and  with  no  lack  of 
means  at  command  it  may  profit  his 
country  to  borrow  vast  sums  in  order 
to  enlarge,  to  exploit,  to  secure  the  es¬ 
tate;  and  that  is  what  the  Russian 
Governments  seem  to  have  been  doing. 
There  are  even  political  advantages  In 
such  borrowing.  When  an  individual 
person  borrows,  he  puts  himself  very 
much  into  the  hands  of  his  creditor. 
When  a  strong  nation  borrows  of  other 
nations  the  case  is  altered;  the  creditor 
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is  more  or  less  In  the  hands  of  the 
debtor.  The  Russian  loans  were 
largely  held  in  England  for  a  long 
time:  no -foreign  stock  was  so  much 
favored  by  the  last  generation  of  bank¬ 
ers.  Much  of  this  stock  was  sold  In 
the  sixties  and  seventies  with  a  sense 
of  political  relief.  Most  of  it  passed 
Into  German  hands.  Germany  was 
loaded  with  Russian  stock  in  Bis¬ 
marck’s  time— not  to  his  political  ad- 
\antage;  for  the  consequences  of  sus¬ 
pended  payment  (which  would  have 
been  terrible  in  the  financial  and  com¬ 
mercial  conditions  then  existing  at 
Berlin)  were  actually  hinted  from  St. 
I’etersburg  on  some  appropriate  occa¬ 
sion  of  disagreement  The  desire  of 
the  Russian  Government  seems  to  be 
to  make  the  whole  world  Its  banker; 
and  it  may  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  is  all  from  need,  and  not  at 
all  from  financial  policy  and  state¬ 
craft.  Of  the  two,  the  second  is  the 
safer  hypothesis;  and  though  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  enormous  army  and  her 
fast-growing  navy,  Russia  is  bent 
upon  conquest  by  management  and 
not  by  war  (unless  as  a  finishing 
stroke),  it  would  be  most  unsafe  to 
reckon  at  any  time  on  the  lack  of 
means  in  that  country  as  a  safeguard 
against  war. 


THE  TURNING-POINTS  OF  TIME. 


Every  one  has  noticed  that  in  life 
events  of  importance  have  a  prejudice 
in  favor  of  certain  fixed  times  for  their 
happening.  ’Tis  in  spring  and  early 
summer  that  the  youthful  heart  turns 
most  commonly  to  thoughts  of  love. 
The  vast  majority  of  mankind  is  ush¬ 
ered  into  this  world  by  candlelight  al¬ 
ready  waning  before  the  growing  gray 
of  early  dawn.  So,  too.  In  Individual 
lives  one  day  in  the  week,  a  certain 
date,  or  a  particular  time  of  day  has  a 


special  Importance,  due  to  its  trick  of 
appropriating  to  Itself  the  memorable 
events  of  one’s  existence.  Cromwell’s 
3d  of  September— which,  by  the  way, 
was  not  his  birthday— is  a  case  in 
point,  and  how  many  a  man  and 
woman  marks  out  Friday  as  a  day  of 
good  or  of  evil  things! 

What  is  not  so  frequently  noticed  is, 
that  what  is  true  of  the  individual  and 
of  life  Is  none  the  less  true  of  nations 
and  of  history.  The  most  striking  fact 
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about  the  study  of  dates  is  that  the 
beginnings  and  the  ends  of  the  centu¬ 
ries— purely  arbitrary  points  in  the 
vast  space  of  time  though  they  be¬ 
seem  to  have  been  especially  big  with 
fate  for  the  destinies  of  nations.  The 
annals  of  that  great  nation  that  has, 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
loomed  so  large  on  the  horizon  of  in¬ 
ternational  politics,  open  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  San  Salvador  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  it  was  the 
voyage  of  Christopher  Columbus  at 
the  expense  of  Spain  in  1492  that 
in  1898  has  cost  Spain  so  dear,  in 
the  wresting  from  her,  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  continent  he  found, 
of  her  once  great  name  as  a 
colonial  and  naval  power.  It  was  at 
the  end -of  a  century  that  Britain 
finally  signed  away  her  last  claim  to 
sovereignty  over  those  “Plantations  in 
America”  which  she  had  shown  her¬ 
self  so  unworthy  and  so  Incapable  to 
rule.  It  was  in  the  last  decade  of  a 
century  that  there  sprung  into  being 
full  fledged  the  Great  Republic,  which, 
at  the  close  of  another  century,  holds 
out  a  new  “olive  branch”  to  the  old 
country,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the 
greatest  power  of  the  world. 

The  greatest  colonial  possession  of 
this  country  at  the  present  time.  Can. 
ada,  was  first  settled  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  Quebec  called  into  a  humble  be¬ 
ginning.  At  almost  the  same  time— or 
possibly  Just  one  hundred  years  ear- 
lier- Britain’s  second  greatest  colony— 
the  Australias— was  first  seen  by  civ¬ 
ilized  man,  whilst  her  vast  subject  em¬ 
pire  in  the  East  was  at  that  moment 
for  the  first  time  occupying  the 
thoughts  of  English  merchants.  The 
whole  history  of  India,  in  fact— with 
the  solitary  exceptions  of  the  Clive 
period  and  the  Mutiny— is  Inseparably 
knit  up  with  the  begininngs  and  the 
endings  of  centuries.  Vasca  da  Ga¬ 
ma’s  discovery  of  the  passage  to  In- 
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dia  in  1497,  the  first  European  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  Portuguese  in  1502,  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Dutch  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  United  East  India 
Company  Just  a  century  later,  the  first 
commercial  venture  from  England  in 
1591,  the  first  charter  to  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  East  India  Company  (“The  Lon¬ 
don”)  in  1600,  the  purchase  of  Calcutta 
in  1698,  the  granting  of  the  charter  to 
the  New  East  India  Company  in  1708, 
the  stirring  and  fateful  events  of  the 
twenty  years  from  the  renewal  of  hos¬ 
tilities  against  Tippo  in  1790  to  the 
quelling  of  the  mutiny  of  Seringapa- 
tam  in  1809— embracing  the  acquittal 
of  Warren  Hastings,  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam,  the  development  of  the 
system  of  “subsiuiary  alliances”  by 
Mornington,  the  Mahratta  wars  of 
General  Lake  and  Sir  Arthur  Welles¬ 
ley,  and  the  establishment  of  peaceful 
relations  with  the  Sikhs,  Cabul,  and 
Persia  by  Elphinstone  and  Malcolm— 
is  it  not  a  complete  summary  of  the 
history  of  India  (with  the  exceptions 
mentioned)  down  to  the  closing  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  have 
been  so  noticeable  for  the  plague,  fam¬ 
ine,  currency  diflicultles,  and  frontier 
wars— events  which  are  likely  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
future  history  of  the  Indian  Em¬ 
pire? 

As  with  India,  so,  too,  with  Ireland— 
its  landmarks  have  been  where  the 
new  century  and  the  old  have  met. 
The  invasion  by  the  Danes  in  795,  by 
John  in  1210,  and  by  Richard  II.  in 
1394  and  1399;  the  first  subjugation  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  to  the  English 
Council  by  Poynlngs  in  1494;  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  and  all  its 
immediate  consequences,  including  the 
seizure  and  settlement  of  Ulster  by 
James  I.,  the  landing  of  William  III., 
the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  and,  finally,  the  stirring  do¬ 
ings  of  ’98,  and  the  union  of  the  two 
Parliaments— they  are  all  the  happen- 
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ings  of  “the  ’nineties  and  the 
noughts;”  and  no  doubt  Gladstone’s 
last  great  effort  at  the  close  of  the 
present  century  may  justly  be  reck¬ 
oned  another  of  the  turning-points  in 
Irish  history. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  instances 
of  the  same  thing  from  the  histories  of 
England  and  of  Scotland.  They  will 
readily  occur  to  Macaulay’s  school¬ 
boy;  and  so  far  as  France  is  concerned, 
the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the 
opening  years  of  this  are  a  case  so 
trenchant  that— many  as  there  are— no 
other  example  is  needful.  Russia’s 
modern  history  is  entirely  linked  with 
the  passing  of  the  centuries— the 
“Coming  of  Peter  the  Great,”  “Cath¬ 
erine’s  Constitution,”  the  Franco- 
Russian  War,  the  first  Turkish  War, 
and  now  the  great  Eirenicon  of  Peace. 
Austria’s  history  since  she  was  a  na¬ 
tion  is  almost  as  striking  an  example 
of  the  same  thing  as  is  India’s.  Ger¬ 
many  and  modem  Italy  alone  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Powers  are  the  exceptions 
which  prove  the  rule. 

If  one  turns  from  the  story  of  peo¬ 
ples  to  the  progress  of  man,  one  finds 
once  again  how  fateful  have  been  the 
linking  years  of  the  centuries.  The 
first  authentic  steam  engine  was  made 
in  1698,  and  Papin’s  engine  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  1699,  whilst  the  first  steam¬ 
boat  (built  by  the  same  Inventor  in  the 
same  year)  was  destroyed  by  the  too 
godly  watermen  of  the  Weser  as  a 
thing  of  evil  repute!  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Newcomen  Invented  the  engine  which 
remained  unchanged  as  the  standard 
type  of  stationary  engine  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century,  when 
the  present  form  was  devised  as  the 
outcome  of  Improvements  by  Trevi¬ 
thick,  Woolf,  and  a  score  of  other  fer¬ 
tile  brains.  The  first  successful  and 
practicable  paddle-wheel  steamboat 
was  launched  on  the  Clyde  in  1790, 
and  by  the  year  1818  the  first  steamer 


had  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Now,  a  cen¬ 
tury  later,  comes  the  next  great  ad¬ 
vance— the  principle  of  rotary  instead 
of  intermittent  application  of  power 
in  the  Turbine— probably  the  greatest 
advance  of  all.  Few  people  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  first  railway  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Parliament  so  long  ago  as 
the  first  year  of  the  present  century, 
or  that,  in  1802,  that  mighty  man  of 
brains,  Trevithick,  took  out  the  first 
patent  for  a  locomotive  steam  engine, 
an  invention  of  which  the  memories 
of  Watt  and  Stephenson  struggle  for 
the  glory.  Who,  again,  knows  that 
“that  product  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,”  electricity,  was  defined  and  ex¬ 
amined  by  Gilbert  in  1600?  (As  long 
ago  as  1748,  by  the  way,  a  turkey  was 
both  killed  and  roasted  by  the  same 
subtle  force,  yet  electric  cookers  are 
but  a  “modem  fad”  and  a  plaything 
still.)  It  was  in  1790,  ’91  and  ’93  that 
the  really  great  strides  in  the  science 
of  electricity  were  made  by  the  elec¬ 
tro-chemical  discoveries  of  Cavendish, 
Fourcroy,  Galvanl,  and  Volta,  and  It  is 
only  in  the  ’nineties  of  the  present 
century  that  electricity  has  come  Into 
general  use. 

To  such  events  as  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  great  revolutionary  wave 
of  the  dying  eighteenth  century,  the 
first  crusade  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century— perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  turning-point  in  the  whole  history 
of  civilized  Europe— one’s  mind  turns 
Irresistibly  when  thinking  of  the  great 
facts  of  human  progress,  and  a  dozen 
more,  all  closely  connected  with  the 
first  few  or  the  last  few  years  of  dif¬ 
ferent  centuries,  could  be  named.  Ex¬ 
plain  these  coincidences  one  cannot. 
One  can  only  recognize  the  fact  that 
Fate  has  accepted  man’s  arbitrary 
measures  of  time,  and  has  arranged 
her  most  dramatic  scenes  accordingly. 
And  during  the  present  decade  she  has 
so  far  striven  nobly  to  do  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  her. 
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